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PREFACE, 


The  merits  of  the  late  learned  and  rerpe6lable 
Mr.  Pennant,  as  an  Author,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  encomium:  his  talents  as  a  Naturalift  (land 
unrivalled ;  and,  as  a  Tourift,  he  was  the  firft  who  en- 
Hvened  the  drynefs  of  topographical  refearch  with  hif- 
torical  and  biographical  anecdote,  and  illuftrated  de- 
fcription  with  the  decorations  of  the  pencil.  Several 
Tours,  thus  recommended,  were  publifhed  during  his 
lifetime,  and  have  gone  through  numerous  editions  ; 
others,  which  he  never  printed,  are  enumerated  in  his 
Literary  Life  ;  amongft  thefe  ftands  confpicuous  the 
Tour  from  Ijondon  to  Dover,  and  from  Dover  to  the 
Lajid's  Efid. 

In  regard  to  the  Tour  from  London  to  Dover, 
which  forms  part  of  his  great  Work  on  the  Outlines 
of  the  Globe,  he  thus  exprefles  himfelf:  "  Vol.  II.  dc- 
"  fcribes  a  Tour  commencing  at  the  Temple  Stairs, 
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"  comprehending  my  paflage  down  the    Tha7nes,  as 
"  low  as  JDartford  Creek,  and  from  thence  to  Dover.''' 


The  Tour  from  Dover,  which  forms  another  part 
of  his  OutHnes  of  the  Globe,  he  thus  defcribes  in  page 
SI :  "  Ever  fince  the  year  1777,  I  had  quite  loft  my 
"  fpirit  of  rambling.  Another  happy  nuptial  connexion 
"  fuppreflfed  every  defire  to  leave  my  fire-fide;  but, 
"  in  the  fpring  of  this  year,  I  was  induced  once  more 
"  to  renew  my  journies.  My  Son  had  returned  from 
"  his  laftTour  to  the  Continent,  fo  much  to  my  fatis- 
"  faction,  that  I  was  determined  to  give  him  every  ad- 
"  vantage  that  might  qualify  him  for  a  fecond,  which 
*'  he  was  on  the  point  of  taking  over  the  kingdoms  of 
"  France  and  Spain.  I  vsiflied  him  to  make  a  com- 
*'  parifon  of  the  naval  ftrength  and  commercial  ad- 
*'  vantages  and  difadvantages  of  our  ifland,  with  thofe 
"  of  her  two  powerful  rivals:  I  attended  him  down 
*'  the  Thames,  vifited  all  our  docks,  and,  by  land, 
"  (from  Dartford)  followed  the  whole  coaft  to  the 
"  very  Land's  TLnd.  On  his  return  from  his  fecond 
"  Tour  I  had  great  reafon  to  boaft  that  this  excurfion 
"  was  not  thrown  away  :   as  to  myfelf,  it  was  a  painful 
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"  one;  long  abfencc  from  my  family  was  fo  new  to 
"  me,  that,  I  may  fmcerely  fay,  it  caft  an  anxiety  over 
"  the  whole  journey." 

The  intereit  which  every  reader  mufl:  feel  in  the 
defcription  and  delineation  of  thefe  portions  of  our  ifle, 
will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  confideration  that  this 
is  among  the  pofthumous  remains  of  that  correct  ob- 
ferver,  and  experienced  inveftigator,  whofe  glance  pe- 
netrated through  all  the  receiTes  of  Nature — whofe 
tafte  in  embellifliment  and  accuracy  in  defcription,  fub- 
jedted  to  the  eye,  and  indelibly  imprefled  on  the  mind 
of  his  reader,  thofe  images  which  were  fo  happily  con- 
ceived, and  fo  intereftingly  blended,  in  his  own.  This 
Work  is  among  the  lafl:  treafures  drawn  from  that  mine 
of  learning  and  fcience  which  the  hand  of  Providence 
has  clofed  for  ever — that  mine  by  which  our  national 
treafures  have  been  copiouily  augmented,  and  from 
which  fome  of  the  moft  eftimable  ornaments  of  Bri- 
tifh  Literature  have  been  derived. 

Confidering  thefe  Tours  are  part  of  a  grand  unfi- 
nifhed  proje6t,  they  prefent  a  model  to  that  kindred 
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genius  who  fliall  venture  to  perfect  what  Pennant 
left  incomplete.  Coniidered  as  a  fragment  of  an  il- 
luftrlous  Author,  they  will  not  want  value  in  the  eyes 
of  his  countrymen,  as  they  difplay  that  grand  portion 
of  the  Britifli  territory  where  force,  wealth,  and  that 
commerce  from  which  both  are  derived,  have  fixed 
their  chief,  and,  it  is  hoped,  immoveable  refidence. 

Thefe  Tours,  now  prefented  to  the  Public,  were 
kindly  communicated  by  David  Pennant,  Efq.  the 
fon  of  the  Author.  The  Editor  has  fpared  neither 
pains  nor  expence  to  render  this  Work  in  all  refpedis 
equal  to  Mr.  Pe?uiant's  former  publications  :  it  is  em- 
bellifhed  with  forty-nine  Plates,  confifting  of  Views  of 
the  moft  important  places  mentioned  in  the  Tour,  and' 
Portraits  of  Illuftrious  Perfons. 

It  is  nccefiary  to  apprize  the  Reader,  that  the  ma- 
nufcript  has  been  fcrupuloufly  adhered  to,  and  that 
two  or  three  breaks,  left  by  Mr.  Pemiant,  are  not 
filled  up.  This  confcicntious  adherence  to  literary 
veracity  will  require  no  apology;  the  Editor  de- 
fpaired  of  embellifliing,  and  would  not  rifk  disfiguring 
the  Work  of  fo  excellent  a  hand. 


IX 


The  Editor's  beft  thanks  arc  due  to  Joh7i  Nixo7i, 
Efq.  for  the  loan  of  feveral  Drawings  from  his  elegant 
pencil,  by  which  the  Illuftration  of  this  Work  has  been 
completed. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Editor  has  fhejcitisfaciioji  ofajuioiuicing^  that, 

by  the   Jandnefs  of  David  Pennant,  ^fq.   he  has  been 

favoured  with   the  Maniifcript  of  a   Northern   Tour 

from  Downing  to  Alfton  Moor,  by  the  Author  of  the 

prefent  Work,  and  which  he  propqfes,  luith  all  conve- 

7iiefitjpeed,  to  fuhmit  to  the  public  pert  fat. 
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LONDON  TO  DOVER. 


On  Monday,  May  yth,  1787,  I  breakfafted  at  the  cliam- 
bers  of  my  old  friend,  William  Myddelton,  Efq.  of  the 
Temple^  and  took  boat  at  the  Temple  St  air  s^  with  him  and  Temple  Stairs. 
my  fon  David,  to  make  the  voyage  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Thames,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  by  land  to  examine  the 
naval  ftrength  of  our  ifland  in  the  different  parts,  as  far  as 
they  extended  weftward.  He  was,  in  the  fummer,  to  begin 
a  journey  through  France  and  Spain.  I  wifhed  to  enable 
him  to  make  a  comparifon  between  the  maritime  advantages 
of  the  three  kingdoms.  I  was  very  unwilling  that  foreign- 
ers (hould  find  him  to  have  been,  as  Cambden  exprelTes  it, 
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*'  In  urbe  fua  hofpes,  in  patria  fua  peregrinus;"  but  was  am- 
bitious that  he  fhould  fupport  the  honour  of  our  name,  and 
fhew,  in  diftant  lands,  his  ability  to  give,  as  well  as  his  rea- 
dinefs  to  receive,  inftrudlion. 

The  day  favoured  us  with  the  brightnefs  of  the  fun, 
which  fliewed  to  great  advantage,  to  the  weflward,  the 
magnificent  objefts  of  the  modern  Somerfet  Place  and  the 
Adelphi^  and  a  part  of  Wejlm'mjler  Bridge  j  the  venerable 
ftrudlure  oiWeJlminJler  Hall,  and  its  vaft  Abbey,  foaring  fub- 
lime  above  the  other  buildings.  From  the  middle  of  the 
river,  the  T'emple  and  its  fine  garden  were  beautiful  embel- 
lifhments  to  the  banks  :  the  lafl:  evinces  the  advantages  of 
embankments,  in  fuch  places  in  which  they  do  not  invade 
the  more  important  fervices  of  commerce. 

Turning  towards  the  eaft,  the  elegant  Bridge  of  Blacl-- 
friars  appeared  full  in  view.  In  pafilng  beneath,  we  had  a 
melancholy  profpedl  of  its  haflening  to  ruin.  The  ftone, 
brought  from  ,  was  of  a  crumbling  nature,  inca- 

pable of  refifting  the  weather.  A  block  in  one  part  had 
flartcd  from  its  place,  and,  like  a  hidden  rock,  occafioned 
the  finking  of  a  weft-country  barge,  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
fcven    tons,    loaden   with    malt   and    grain.      It   was    foon 
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weighed  up  ;   and  I  was  witnefs  to  the  damaged  cargo  be- 
ing taken  out  in  ^eenhithe. 

After  pafling  beneath  the  folemn  arch,  the  whole  length 
of  the  commercial  city  appears  on  the  northern  jQde  of  the 
river  :  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  rifes  with  awful  magnificence. 
We  lament  the  concealment  of  great  part  by  the  intervening 
houfes,  and  regret  the  impoflibility  of  forming  a  noble  area, 
floping  from  its  fouthcrn  fide  to  the  water's  edge.  A  mul- 
titude of  other  churches  amaze  the  eyes  with  the  fmgularity 
of  their  eccentric  ftceples,  but  ftill  delight  by  their  grotefque 
variety.  The  Monume7it  is  a  ftriking  objed:,  whether  we 
confider  its  magnitude,  or  the  beauty  of  its  proportions.. 
Lojjdoji  Bridge^  with  the  foreft  of  mafts  rifing  above  its  bat- 
tlements, is  a  fine  finifhing  of  the  profpedl  before  us.  In 
my  paflage,  I  never  regretted  the  w^ant  of  gardens,  or  orna- 
mental embankments.  When  I  faw  the  various  docks  and 
wharfs,  covered  with  the  great  objeds  of  commerce,  the 
fubfiftence  of  millions,  the  fupport  of  our  empire,  I  no 
longer  wiflied  the  extenfion  of  the  former  :  let  them  be  con- 
fined to  the  weflern  part  of  the  metropolis,  to  which  they 
properly  belong.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  opulent  nobility  to 
honour  their  country  by  a  difplay  of  tafte  ;  of  our  induf- 
trious  merchants,  to  increafe  the  bufy  fcene  of  carts,  and 
drays,  and  barges,  calling  every  now  and  then  an  eye  to  the 
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FROM  LONDON  TO  DOV^ER. 

weft,  and  fee,  with  honeft  ambition,  the  reward  of  mduftry 
in  numbers  of  their  predecelTors,  who  have  made  the  laud- 
able road  to  nobility,  and  all  its  attendant  honours. 

We  did  not  choofe  to  rifque  adding  to  *tne"iMhy  thouTand's 
who  had  loft  their  lives  in  darting  down  the  Rapids  at 
London  Bridge.,  fince  its  diftant  foundation  in  the  year  1 1 1 6. 
We  landed  at  the  0 id  Swan  Siairs,  send  walked  to  Billingfgate', 
from  whence  we  faw  our  boat  make  its  hafty  defcent.  There 
we  re-embarked,  and  were  rowed  along  the  mid-channel, 
bounded  on  each  ftde  by  vaft  fleets,  of  all  nations  and  lizes, 
as  high  as  fix  hundred  tons,  difpofed,  I  may  fay,  in  fqua- 
drons,  M^ith  fmall  intervals  between  each.  Thefe  are  regu- 
lated, as  I  am  told,  by  a  perfon  correfpondent  to  a  Harbour- 
Mafter  in  other  ports,  who  prevents  any  irregularity  in  fta- 
tion  or  mooring. 

We  pafled  as  low  as  ,  between  thefe  groups 

of  fhips,  and  between  the  bills  of  mortality  of  our  vaft  me- 
tropolis. On  the  northern  bank  was  our  bufy  Cti/}o?fi'' 
Hoiife^  into  which  is  difcharged  the  produce  of  the  Univerfe. 
Farther  on  is  the  Tower,  at  this  time  a  mere  ftatclv  pa- 
geant ;  and  Wapping.,  the  haunt  of  failors,  ftretches  its  lono-- 
extendcd  ftrcet  on  the  low  fhore,  and,  with  Shadwell  and 
Limehoufe,  bending  northerly  witli  the  river  (near  Lime- 
kiln 
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lihi  Dock)  takes  a  foutherly  curve  ;  and  there   the  Reach  re- 
ceives,the  diftindlion  of  that  of  Limehoufe. 

We  pafled  the  opening  of  the  Poplar  Canal,  which  is  of  Poplar  Canal. 
infinite  ufe  to  our  capital ;  bringing  down,  by  a  (hort  paf- 
fage,  the  corn,  and  many  other  fupports  of  hfe,  out  oi  Hert^ 
fordjhire,  and  other  rich  counties,  which  quit  the  Lea  near 
Bow,  and  favc  the  long,  and  fometimes  dangerous  pafs  round 
the  IJJe  of  Dogs.     . 

On  the  Surry,  or  fouthern  fliore,  Southwark  is  continued  St.  Olave's. 
from  London  Bridge,  by  the  parifli  of  St.  Olave ;  and  at 
St.  Savory  Dock  begins  Rotherhithe,  or  Redriff,  filled  Rotherhithe. 
with  failors  and  fhip -builders.  Mercantile  fhip-yards  cover 
the  banks  of  the  river;  and  from  Cuckold's  Point,  fligma- 
tized  with  a  pair  of  horns,  follows  the  fouthern  bend,  as  far 
as  Greenland  Docks.  All  the  interior  part,  to  the  foot  of 
Surry  Hills,  is  low  and  marfliy,  or  filled  with  watery  mea- 
dows, over  which  it  is  not  improbable  but  the  river  fpread, 
in  form  of  a  lake  ;  and  even  at  prefent  its  encroachments  are 
prevented  by  embankments.  Thefe  are  proved  on  record  to 
have  fubfiftcd  above  four  hundred  years ;  and  the  cognizance 
of  the  negledl  of  thefe,  and  others  as  high  as  Fauxhall,  are 
fhewn  to  have  fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  commifiions  and 
ftatutes  of  fewers  in  very  remote  times. 

I  In 
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In  MiddlefeXj  a  little  below  the  Limekilns^  we  rowed  by 
IsL£  OF  Dogs.  t\ithtgirmmg  o^  Poplar  Ma rp^  or  tho.  IJIe  of  Dogs.^  in  the 
chsi^t\vy  of  Poplar y  and  pari£h  of  Step?! ey ;  a  rich  marfhy  pe- 
ninfula,  famous  for  the  falubrity  of  its  grafs,  and  for  its  ex- 
peditious feeding  of  cattle.  Blackwall^  feated  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  points  far  to  the  fouth,  and  forms 
a  magnificent  curvature  in  the  river.  Along  the  margin  of 
the  Ifle  is  a  range  of  embankment,  to  guard  it  againft  the 
waters,  which  have  made  frequent  breaches.  In  Speeds  map 
of  this  country,  it  appears  to  have  made  two  channels,  quite 
through,  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  one  of  them  remains  partially, 
Poplar  Gut.  and  is  called  Poplar  Gut. 

This  trad:  took  its  name  from  having  been  the  place 
where  our  Monarchs  kept  their  hounds  during  their  refid- 
&nz^  Til  Greenwich.  Foundations  of  houfes,  and  gate-hooks, 
have  been  found  here,  parts  of  the  royal  kennel,  or  the 
dwellings  of  the  attendants  ;  alfo  the  ruins  of  a  chapel, 
which  fecms  to  have  belonged  to  the  votaries  of  St.  Hubert, 

Greinland  At  a  very  fmall  diftancc  beyond  Rotherhithe  is  Green- 
la?id  Dock,  the  laft  place  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  river.  It  had  been  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford^  but  was  lately  purchafed  by  Mr.  Welh^  a 
fliip- builder;  many  fhips  are  built,  but  none  of  large  fizc. 
3  Here 
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Here  thofc  from  Greenla7id  difcharge  their  filthy  cargo ; 
and  at  this  place  the  blubber  is  boiled — a  fit  diftance  from 
the  capital.  Here  alfo  is  a  very  confiderable  wet  dock,  in 
which  the  India  fhips  are  laid  up,  after  the  difcharge  of 
their  rich  lading. 

Immediately  beyond  Greenla?td  Dock^  begins  the  county 
of 

KENT, 

the  Cantiujn  of  the  Romans^  and  the  firft  kingdom  of  the 
Saxon  Heptarchy,  completely  conquered,   in   823,  by  Eg- 
bert,   firft  fole  Monarch   of  E?igla7td.    We  ftep  from  the 
Greenland  Dock,  almoft  inftantly,  into  this  county,  at  the 
Royal  Dock  at  Deptford.     That  place,   great  as  it  is  at  this  Deptfohd. 
day,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  no  more 
than  a  poor  fifliing  vilkige.    It  was  given  by  the  Conqueror 
to  Gilbert  de  Magnimot,    one  ol  his  chief  officers.      But  it 
owes  its  confequence  to  Henry  VIII.  who  eftabliflied  here  a 
Royal   Dock,   which  at  prefent  employs  above  a  thoufand 
men.   Many  fecond-rates  have  been  launched  here.    Among 
others,   in   1771,    I   received  great  pleafure  in  the  launch 
of  that  fine  fhip  the  Grafton,  amidft  crowds  of  fpedlators 
on  land  and  water. 


In 
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In  this  Dock  was  laid  up,  by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
the  Pelican  ;  the  little  fhip  in  which  the  immortal  Drake 
performed  his  voyage  round  the  world.  The  Queen  ho- 
noured him  with  a  vifit,  went  with  him  on  board,  knighted, 
and  beftowed  on  him  the  arms  of  the  world  within  a  fliip  j 
after  which,  fhe  direded  the  veflel  to  be  laid  up,  as  a  perpe- 
tual memorial  of  fo  great  an  event.  Part  ftill  exifts,  in  form 
of  an  elbow-chair,  preferved  in  the  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  The 
poet  Cowley  feated  himfelf  in  it,  and  burll  out  into  the  fol- 
lowing enthufiaftic  rhapfody : 

Cheer  up,  my  mates  ;  the  wind  does  fairly  blow; 

Clap  on  more  fail,  and  never  fpare  : 

Farewell  all  lands,  for  now  we  are 
In  the  wide  fea  of  drink,  and  merrily  we  go. 
Blefs  me,  'tis  hot  !  Another  bowl  of  wine. 
And  we  (hall  cut  the  burning  line. 
Hey,  boys !  fhe  feuds  away,  and  by  my  head  I  know 
We  round  the  world  are  failing  now. 
What  dull  men  are  thofe  that  tarry  at  home. 
When  abroad  they  might  wantonly  roam. 
And  gain  fuch  experience,  and  fpy  too 
Such  countries  and  wonders  as  I  do! 
But  pr'ythee,  good  pilot,  take  heed  what  you  do. 
And  fail  not  to  touch  at  Veru  : 
With  gold  there  the  vefTel  wc  will  flore. 
And  never,  never  be  poor. 
No,  never  be  poor  any  more. 


Mr. 
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Mr.   Cowley  made    this   neighbourhood    his    retreat    ior  Cowley  bota- 

r^i-1  -ini-  r  nizes  at  Dept- 

fome  time,  in  order  to  purine  his  botanical  itudies :  irom  kord. 
them  he  compoied,  in  elegiac  ftrains,  his  books  on  the  vir- 
tues of  herbs,  and  the  beauties  of  flowers,  in  various  meafures, 
and  on  the  ufes  of  trees,  in  heroic  numbers.  He  is  more  than 
ufually  enthuflaftic  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  garden,  and  has  an 
eye  to  the  fubjed;  in  the  elegant  conclufion  ot  his  own 
Epitaph  : 

Hie  fparge  flores,  fparge  breves  rofas, 
Nam  vita  gauder  mortua  floribus, 

Herbifque  odoratis  corona 

Vatis  adhuc  cinerem  calentem. 


He  had,  during  his  refldence  m  Kent^  the  happinefs  of  Mr.  Evelyn' 
living  near  Saye  s  Court,  the  feat  of  his  congenial  friend,  yohn 
Evelyn,  Efq.  in  this  very  town.  His  eflay,  The  Garden,  and 
the  attendant  poem,  one  of  the  moft  plcafing  of  his  works, 
fecm  infpirations  caught  from  the  tafte  of  the  amiable  ovtner. 
Here  refided  for  fome  time,  in  1698,  Feter  the  Great,  v/ho  Czar  Peter. 
affumcd  the  habit  of  a  common  feaman,  and  worked  in  the 
Dock-yard  as  a  fhip-carpenter  during  his  flay  ;  his  mind 
pregnant  with  the  vail  defign  of  forming  an  empire,  which 
he  flattered  himfelf  was  to  give  law  to  the  North.  In  con- 
fequencc,  he  created  a  fleet,  in  which  he  rode  triumpliant  in 

c  his 
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his  own  feaSj  and  enabled  the  high-foaring  Catherine  to  at- 
tempt conquefts  in  the  diftant  Archipelago,  and  to  fubvert, 
in  idea,  the  empire  of  the  inofFenlive  Turk.  The  undifcern- 
ing  Bur7tet  could  penetrate  no  deeper  than  into  his  external 
appearance  ;  could  fee  and  defcribe  the  brute  :  but  the  deep 
defigns  of  the  hero  were  beyond  his  ken.  The  words  of  our 
Prelate,  and  the  opinion  of  Addifon^  fhould  be  compared : 
no  judicious  reader  can  fail  of  uniting  in  fentiment  with  the 
latter. 

Peter  had,  during  his  relidence  in  England^  the  ufe  of 
Mr.  Evelyns  houfe  :  here  he  ungratefully  forgot  what  was 
due  to  a  genius  fo  refined  as  our  Philofopher,  who,  in  his 
Sylva^  fpeaks  pathetically  of  his  now- ruined  gardens  at  Saye\ 
Court,  (thanks  to  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy.)  Thefe  gardens 
were  at  the  back  of  St.  Nicholas''^  Church,  but  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  buildings:  an  ilex  and  a  cork-tree  ftill  exift,  the 
reliques  of  his  refined  amufements. 

I  have,  in  another  place,  mentioned  the  ufeful  foundation 

TRiNiTYHousE.of  the  Trinity  Houfe  :  the  mother-houfe  is  in  this  town,   in 

which  the  mafler  and  two  of  the  wardens  arc  ufually  chofen. 

Here  are  alfo  certain  hofpitals  and  charities,  dependent  on  it, 

for  the  fupport  of  poor  feamen,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

2 

In 
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In  this  populous  place  arc  two  churches  :  the  more  an- 
cient is  dedicated  to  Si.  Nicholas^  time  immemorial  the  pa-  St.  Nicholas's 

Cy  H  U  RC  H 

tron  of  fea-faring  men.  On  the  increafe  of  inhabitants, 
above  fifty  years  ago,  was  built  another  church,  dedicated 
to  St.  Paul. 


Befides  the  Royal  Dock,  here  are  numbers  of  private 
docks  and  yards.  In  a  word,  the  whple  fhore,  from  South- 
wark  to  this  place,  is  occupied  with  furnifhing  vehicles  for 
our  unbounded  commerce. 

According  to  Mr.  Hajled,  Edward  III.  frequently  refided 
here,  at  the  moated  houfe,  or  ftone  houfe,  or  King  'John\  King  John's 
houfe ;  and  Henry  IV.  is  faid  to  have  lived  here  while  he 
was  under  cure  of  the  leprofy :  fo  infeftious  and  fo  frequent 
was  the  loathfome  difcafe  in  thofe  days,  that  even  Monarchs 
could  not  efcape  its  attack. 

That  a  Roman  road  paffed  this  way,  is  very  probable, 
from  the  head  of  a  Janus^  which  might  have  been  placed  in  a  Janus. 
his  charafter  of  ReBor  Viarum^  an  office  attributed  to  that 
deity.      It  is  of  ftone,  a  foot  and  a  half  high  \  and  had  been 
affixed  to  the  top  of  a  fquare  column. 

c  2  Between 
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Between  Deptford  and  Greenwich  is  the  rivulet  Ravenf- 
bourn ;  over  which  is  a  ftone  bridge,  built  by  Charles  I.  in 
1628.      Prior  to  that  was  one  of  wood,  which  had  been  re- 

Greexwich.  built  as  early  as  the  year  1570.  ■  Greenwich^  at  prefent, 
feems  but  a  continuation  of  its  more  modern  neighbour, 
Deptford:  before  both  of  them,  the  Thames  forms  a  noble 
reach,    or   bay,  called  Greenwich  Reach ^    bounded    on    the 

Danes  here,   oppofitc  fidc  by  the  IJle  of  Dogs.    Here,  during  three  years, 

FROMIOII  TO  1  1       •       T     •  ry  J  •  1 

1014.  the  Dan  if  J  navy,  under  their  Kmg  Sweyn^  rode  tnumphant ; 

and  at  length  their  departure  out  of  the  realm  was  pur- 
chafed  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  belides 
their  maintenance  during  their  ftay,  which  was  two  or  three 
years.  Their  encampment  was  at  Blackheaih,  above  the 
town ;  and  feveral  barrows,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
graves  of  fome  of  their  chieftains,  were  to  be  feen  in  Green- 
wich Park. 

The  view,  from  the  River,  of  the  magnificent  Hofpital,and 
the  Town,  backed  by  the  hilly  Park,  is  very  beautiful ;  a  fine 
mixture  of  art  and  nature. 

We  landed  at  the  great  ftairs,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  old 
Sir  JoHK  Pack- times,  Greenwich  Bridge.    It  reminds  me  of  the  wager  laid, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  John  Packingtcn, 

commonly 


INGTON. 
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commonly  culled  liifly  Packington^  that  he  would  fwim 
from  the  bridge  at  Weftminfter,  1.  e.  Whitehall  Stairs^  to 
that  at  Greenwich^  for  the  fum  of  three  thoufand  pounds. 
This  flicws  that  high  wagering  was  not  unknown  in  that 
age  ;  but  it  was  on  manly  cxercifes,  worthy  of  an  ancient 
Roinan^  "  dafliing  into  the  troubled  Tiber.''  But  the  good 
Queen,  who  had  particular  tendernefs  for  handlome  fellows, 
would  not  permit  Sir  Joh?!  to  run  the  hazard  of  the  trial. 
The  portrait  of  this  gallant  man  is  ftill  preferved  at  TVeJi- 
wood^  the  fine  and  ancient  feat  of  the  family.  But  this  ex- 
ercife  was  not  confined  to  our  fex  :  the  famous  Duchefs 
of  Chevreufe  emulated  the  mofl:  daring  of  us;  for  fhe  is  re- 
corded to  have  fwam  acrofs  the  Thaf?ies.  I  doubt  not  but, 
had  flie  thought  of  it,  fhe  would  not  have  been  inferior  in 
fpirit  to  the  lujly  Packington.  I  cannot  fix  the  part  of  the 
river,  poffibly  TF'indfor^  where  we  know  flie  attended  the 
Court,  in  1638.  A  very  curious  copy  of  verfes  was  com- 
pofed  on  the  occafion.  I  give  my  friends  a  few  of  them, 
which  they  will,  I  dare  fay,  think  fufficient ;  and  obferve, 
that  the  amorous  and  gallant  Duchefs  muft  have  laughed  at 
the  Poet,  a  Sir  J»  M.  for  lodging  in  her  bofom  the  leaft  par- 
ticle of  frigidity  : 


But  her  chafte  breaft,  cold  as  the  cloyfter'd  nun, 
Whofe  froft  to  cryflal  might  congeal  the  fun, 

So 
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So  glaz'd  the  ftream,  that  pilots,  then  afloat. 
Thought  they  might  fafely  land  without  a  boat : 
July  had  fcen  the  Thames  in  ice  involv'd. 
Had  it  not  been  by  her  own  beams  diffolv'd. 

The  Manor  of      This  place  WES  the   Grenavic  of  the  Saxons^   and  the 

Greenwich, 

Grenviz  of  the  Doom's-day  Book.      After  the  Conqueft,  it 

was  beftowed  by  Williatn  on  his  half-brother  Odo,  Bifhop 

BEcoMESAROY-of  ,B<3;/^,Yx.     It  had  been  a  manor  given   to  the  Abbey  of 

AL  RESIDENCE.  "' 

St  Peter ^  in  Ghent ^  by  Ethelreda^  niece  to  Alfred  the  Great ^ 
and  confirmed  to  it,  in  1044,  by  the  Confeflbr.  In  fome 
part  are  the  reliques  of  the  Britifh  name,  in  Combe,  i.  e. 
CwfHy  a  hollow  between  hills.  From  the  great  beauty  of  the 
fituation,  it  became  a  royal  refidence.  Henry  VI.  made  a 
grant  of  the  manor  to  his  uncle  Humphry,  Duke  of  G/ou- 
cejier,  and  Elinor,  his  wife,  with  liberty  to  inclofe  for  a 
park  two  hundred  acres,  and  to  build  an  embattled  houfe  and 
a  tower,  and  to  furround  them  with  a  ditch.  In  thofe  dif- 
ordered  times,  fuch  dangerous  privileges  were  never  granted 
but  by  the  King  himfelf.  The  tower  occupied  the  fpot  on 
which  the  Royal  Obfervatory  now  ftands ;  and  the  palace 
which  he  built,  that  of  the  fite  of  the  weft  wing  of  the  hof- 
pital. 

Edward  IV .  enlarged  it  at  a  very  great  expenfe,  and 
granted  it,  in  his  fifth  year,  to  his  Queen.    On  the  acceftion 

of 
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of  Henry  VII.  it  fell  to  the  Crown.  Henry  made  other  ad- 
ditions, and  ornamented  it  greatly.  The  brick  front,  next 
to  the  garden,  was  a  work  of  his;  but  its  chief  fplendoiir 
was  owing  to  the  magniiicent  taftc  of  his  fon  He?iry^  who 
was  here  born ;  as  were  Mary,  Elizabeth^  and  Edward^ 
children  of  that  tyrant,  and  Monarchs  of  England.  Several, 
alfo,  of  the  children  of  "James  I.  were  born  in  this  palace  ; 
and  within  its  walls  died  that  amiable  Prince,  Edward  VI. 


HER    FALL. 


I  muft  not  omit  that  Humphrey^  Duke  of  Gloucejier^  Called  Pla- 

CENTIA. 

beftowed  on  this  delightful  palace  the  name  of  LTlea- 
zaunce,  latinized  into  Placentia.  None  could  more  de- 
fervedly  claim  the  title. 

Here  Henry  VIII.  attended  by  his  beauteous  Afina  Bui-  Anna  Bullen, 
leny  on  May-day  1535,  held  gallant  tilts  and  tournaments. 
In  the  midft  of  the  gay  amufements,  the  tyrant  abruptly 
quitted  the  place  with  fix  perfons  only,  and  left  behind  him 
confufion  and  difmay.  One  of  the  challengers  had  taken 
up  the  Queen's  handkerchief,  which  flie  had  dropped  acci- 
dentally, and  which  he  returned  with  too  much  gallantry. 
Henry\  jealoufy  was  prepared  to  catch  fire  at  any  trifle. 
Read  in  honeft  Ay/OTt',  and  reflect  on  the  vain  pageantry  of  this 
poor  fport  of  Fortune  ;  on  her  marriage,  her  fplendid  corona- 
tion, the  magnificent  baptifm  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth^  her 

fudden 
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fuddeii  commitment  to  the  Tower^  her  fpeedy  arraignment, 
and  fpeedy  execution  ;  how  fhe  loft  her  head  on  the  1 9th  of 
May  ;  how  Henry  took  to  his  nuptial  bed  ya7ie  Seymour,  on 
the  20th  of  the  fame  month,  and  "  howe,  on  the  affencion- 
daye  folowyng,  the  Kynge  ware  whyte  for  mournynge." 
Henry  could  ftab  in  the  midft  of  his  fondeft  carefTes.  The 
mind  is  eager  to  fearch  for  parallels.  The  merciful  Eliza- 
beth of  Riijfta,  in  our  memory,  could  caufe  the  lovely  La- 
pouchin  to  be  torn  from  her  prefence,  to  be  inftantly  almofl: 
flayed  by  the  knout,  to  have  her  tongue  cut  out,  and  hur- 
ried from  the  luxuries  of  a  Court  to  the  fnows  of  the  barba- 
rous Siberia. 


HERE. 


Queen  Eliza-  Our  lieroinc,  of  the  fame  name,  was  particularly  fond  of 
splendidCourt^^^^^  palace,  and  paffed  much  of  her  time  here,  in  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  that  romantic  period,  attended  with  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, at  which  her  gallant  knights  exerted  all  their  fkill. 
The  fplendour  of  her  Court,  and  the  almoft  idolatrous  refpedl 
fhewn  to  her  Highnefs,  is  admirably  defcribed  by  the  Ger- 
man trayellcr  Hentz?icr  :  wherever  fhe  turned  her  face,  as 
flie  was  going  along,  every  body  fell  down  on  their  knees. 
She  refided  here,  and  made  feveral  ornamental  improve- 
ments; yet  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  ftrangc  inconfiftency,  we 
are  told  that  the  prefence-chamber  was  ftrewcd  with  ruflies. 


Anne 
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Anne  of  Denmark  followed  her  example ;  and  her  huf- 
band,  befides  certain  additions,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Houfe  of  Delight  {now  the  Governor's  houfe),  built  towards 
the  Park.  Henrietta  Maria  completed  it  in  the  moft  exqui- 
fite  manner :  but  fliort  was  her  enjoyment ;  for  from  hence, 
in  1641,  her  unfortunate  hufband  took  his  final  leave  of  it, 
immerfed  in  troubles,  which  never  terminated  but  with  his 
life. 

Charles  11.  began  to  rebuild  this  palace  with  great  magni-  rebuilt  bt 
ficence,  and  finifhed  one  wing,  at  the  expence  of  36,0001. 
King  William^  in  1694,  direded  that  it  iliould  be  con- 
verted into  an  hofpital,  gratefully  allotted  for  the  quiet  retreat 
and  fupport  of  feamen  worn  out  in  the  fervice  of  their 
country,  or  finking  under  wounds  received  in  its  defence. 
As  it  has  been  completed,  it  is  the  nobleft  hofpital  in  the 
world.  The  great  hall  is  a  fuperb  room,  ufed  only  on  pub- 
lic occafions.  It  was  painted  by-Sir  James  Thornhill^  who 
has  placed  himfelf  among  the  royal  perfonages  complimented 
on  the  occafion.  His  demand  for  thi  work  was  contefted, 
and  he  was  allowed  only  forty  iliillings  a  yard  fquare  ;  and, 
by  that  fpccies  of  valuation,  fet  on  the  fame  footing  as  a  com- 
mon houfe- painter.  The  failors  take  their  comfortable  meals 
in  a  fub-hall,  and  are  moll  fuitably  lodged  in  cabins,  in  dif- 
ferent   galleries,   which  appear   furniflied  with  prints  and 

D  ornaments. 


»7 
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ornaments,  fuitable  to  their  profeflion.   The  number,  at  pre- 
fentj  amounts  to 

This  royal  foundation  was  carried  on  at  firft  by  the  libe- 
rality of  private  perfons,  and  by  public  expence  :  and  every 
feaman  in  the  merchant  fervice,  as  well  as  the  navy,  contri- 
butes lixpence  per  month.  But  one  grand  fupport  are  the 
eftates  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater^  forfeited  in 
the  year  1 7  i  5,  and  granted  to  the  ufes  of  this  hofpital  in  the 
year  1735.  They  have  of  late  years  amounted,  with  mines 
included,  to  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  In  the  years 
1766,  1767,  and  1768,  they  produced  iixty-one  thoufand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  bynges  of  ore,  which,  at  the  valua- 
tion of  each  bynge  in  thofe  years,  at  two  pounds  fifteen  fhil- 
lings,  amounted  to  the  vaft  fum  of  170,0321.  Poffibly  the 
fituation  of  public  affairs  will  not  admit  an  ad  of  fo  much 
generofity,  otherwife  humanity  muft  wifh  that  part,  at  leaf!, 
might  be  reftored  to  the  innocent  heirs !  the  crime  having 
been  long  fincc  fully  expiated.  At  firft  the  eflates  were  or- 
dered for  fale.  In  1731,  a  ftrong  fufpicion  arofe  that  there 
had  been  a  fraudulent  contract  for  part:  and  it  appeared  that 
one  William  Smith  had  given  only  1060I.  for  the  annual 
value  of  50T3I.  in  a  clandeftine  and  illegal  manner,  for 
which  De7inis  Bofid,  member  for  Poole^  and  Serjeant  Birchy 
member  for  Weobly,  two  of  the  commifHoners  and  truftees 

for 
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for  the  fale  of  the  eftates,  were  expelled  the  Houfc,  and  Sir 
yohn  EyleSy  member  for  L,ondo?i,  reprimanded  by  the 
Speaker.  The  two  firfl:  were  prefumed  to  have  adcd  a 
moft  corrupt  part :  the  lafl:  was  treated  with  tcndcrnefs,  as 
being  fuppofed  to  have  ad:ed  more  from  error  of  the  head 
than  the  heart,  and  was  only  reprimanded  in  his  place.  This 
villainy  was  deteded  by  the  fagacity  and  laudable  zeal  of 
Thomas  Lord  Gagt^  then  member  of  Parliament  ;  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe.  The  reprimand 
itfelf,  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  this  iniquitous  tranfadlion, 
which  is  preferved  in  the  feventh  volume  of  the  Debates  in 
Parliament,  at  p.  153,  208,  237  to  240,  are  moft  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  EngliJJjman^  and  ought  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  pofterity. 

The  Park  rifes  above  the  Hofpital  in  a  moft  beautiful 
manner :  it  was  inclofed  by  Charles  II.  \vho  built  the  Ob- 
fervatory  on  the  ftte  of  the  Duke  of  GlouceJler\  Tower. 
That  edifice  was  founded  in  1675,  and  Mr.  Flamjiead  ap- 
pointed, by  the  King.^  firft  Royal  Aftronomer  ;  an  office  ably 
filled  to  the  prefent  time.  From  the  two  laft,  Bradley 
and  Majkeljne,  we  learn  that  the  latitude  in  this  place  is 
51°  28'40"N.  It  often  has  been  made,  out  of  refpecl  to 
thofe  great  authorities,   the  firft  meridian. 

>  r>   2  The 
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The  Park  is  a  continuation  of  the  Surry  Hills^  which,  re- 
ceding weftward  from  the  River,  form  a  noble  concavity  op- 
pofite  to  London,  and  approach  the  Thames  2i^Q\n  at  Wandf- 
ivorthj  leaving  a  vaft  flat  between  the  two  extremities,  once, 
in  all  probability,  covered  with  water.  From  the  fummit 
of  this  hill  is  a  matchlefs  view  of  land  and  naval  population, 
our  vaft  enclouded  capital,  a  long  feries  of  towns  and  build- 
ings, and  the  rich  marfhes  of  EJfex  bounding  the  majeftic 
ThameSy  which  is  a  conftant  moving  picture  of  mafts  and 
fails,  wafting  up  and  down  the  ftream  the  luxuries  and  wealth 
of  the  univerfe. 

Church.  The  foundation  of  the  Church  is  of  great  antiquity  :  it  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Alphage^  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  mar- 
tyred on  the  fpot,  by  the  barbarous  Danes ^  in  i  o  i  r .  It  fell 
into  total  ruin  in  171  o,  and  was  rebuilt  among  the  fifty  new 
churches  voted  by  Parliament,  in  the  9th  of  Queen  .Anne. 

Grey  Friars.  Edward  III.  founded  here  a  houfe  of  Grey  Friars^  and 
made  it  an  alien  priorv,  by  beftovving  it  on  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter^  at  Ghent.  Edward  IV .  long  after  the  fuppreflion 
of  alien  priories,  defigned  to  found  another  for  the  Obfer- 
va7itines.^  near  to  his  palace,  hut  lived  only  to  beftow  on  them 
a  little  chantry  and  chapel.  Henry  VII.  completed  the  in- 
tention.     It  was  much  favoured  by  his  fon,  till  the  Monks, 

imprudently 
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imprudently  Tiding  with  the  injured  Catharine  in  the  affair 
of  the  divorce,  fell  under  perfccution.  Some  flcd^  the  reft 
were  imprifoncd,  fome  executed,  and  the  houfe  finally  dif- 
folved  in  1534.  Among  thofe  who  were  put  to  death  was 
Friar  Fo7'e/},  who  fuffered  with  uncommon  circumftances  of 
barbarity,  as  if  the  tyrant  had  marked,  with  peculiar  refent- 
ment,  the  religious  of  this  houfe. 


PITAL. 


There  arc,  m  Greenwich,  two  hofpitals  of  private  founda-  Norfolk  Hos- 
tion.  I  fliall  only  mention  that  called  Norfolk^  which  ftands 
on  the  river-fide,  a  little  to  the  north-eaft  of  the  Royal  Hof- 
pital.  Notwithflanding  it  was  founded  by  Henry  Howard^ 
Earl  of  Northampton^  yet  it  bears  the  title  of  his  brother 
ThomaSy  Duke  o{  Norfolk.  Northajnpton  had  the  honour 
of  founding  two  others,  at  Clun  in  ShropJJjire,  and  at  Cujlle- 
rijing  in  Norfolk.  He  feemed  to  reft  entirely  on  a  few  good 
works,  to  expiate  for  a  multitude  of  fins,  to  compound  with 
Heaven  for  a  life  moft  enormoufty  wicked  :  he  was  treache- 
rous, diftemblin(T,  mean  and  cruel.  The  Howards  muft  not 
boaft  of  their  blood  in  this  corrupted  ftream.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  fubtiliter  fiihdolus^  and  a  cunning  ferpent ;  the 
grofleft  flatterer  alive ;  externally  a  Proteftant,  internally  a 
Roman  Catholic;  adapting  his  religion  to  his  conveniency. 
He  enjoyed  the  higheft  honours  of  the  times,  yet  could  fink 
into  a  pandar,  and  promote  the  intrigue  between  the  favou- 
rite 
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rite  So7uerfet  and  his  own  niece,  wife  to  the  injured  Earl  of 
EJfex.  To  fill  the  meafure  of  his  iniquity,  he  perfuaded  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and,  fortunately  for  him- 
felf,  died  before  the  detection  of  that  nefarious  tranfad:ion. 

He  had  the  hardinefs  to  profecute,  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
certain  perfons,  who  had  been  indifcreet  enough  to  fay  fome 
fevere  truths  of  him.  Sentence  was  about  to  be  pafTed  on 
them,  when  the  horleft  Abbot,  Archbifhop  of  C^^^^/^r^z^rj/, 
arofe,  and  bluntly  told  the  Court,  that  there  were  fufficient 
grounds  for  the  reports,  and,  pulling  out  a  letter  of  the  Earl's 
to  Cardinal  Bellarjiiine^  read  from  his  own  confefTion,  "That 
his  conformity  to  the  Proteftant  Religion  was  no  more  than  a 
compliment  to  the  King,  but  his  heart  flood  firm  with  the 
Papifts ;  and  that  he  would  be  ready  to  further  them  in  any 
attempt."  His  Lordfhip  was  fo  ftruck  with  this,  that  he  went 
home,  made  his  will,  confefi'ed  himfelf  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  died  foon  after.  As  he  Avas  Warden  of  the  Ci?ique 
Ports,  and  Governor  of  Dover  Cajlle,  he  was  buried  there  ; 
and  a  fuperb  monument,  made  by  Stone^  at  the  expence  of 
500I.  creAcd  over  him  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Caftlc:  his 
figure  is  reprefcnted  kneeling  on  a  farcophagus,  in  the  robes 
of  the  Garter,  and  with  his  hands  clafped.  His  heirs  feemed 
to  have  inherited  his  love  of  flattery;  for,  at  each  corner  of 
the  tomb,  they  ha\  e  placed  a  figure  of  a  cardinal  virtue. 
2  His 
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Hisdeath  happened  on  June  15th,  16  14.  In  1696,  when 
the  Chapel  grev/  ruinous,  his  body  and  tomb  were  removed 
into  the  Chapel  of  the  Hofpital. 

A  little  below  this  Hofpital,  flands  the  vail  magazine  of 
all  kinds  of  iron  manufadlures ;  formerly  the  property  of 
Mr.  Crawley ;  afterwards  transferred,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  to  Earl  ylfiburnham.  It  ftands  clofe  to 
the  river,  moft  conveniently  for  the  furnifhing  fliips  v/ith  all 
the  fpecies  of  larger  iron  goods,  fuch  as  anchors,  &c.  &c.  for 
exportation  :   they  are  manufactured  at 

After  leavino:  Greenwich,  we  were  carried  up  Blackwall  Blackwall 

o  '  r  Reach. 

Reach y  where  the  'Thames  takes  an  almoft  northern  direc- 
tion, bending  towards  the  upper  end,  a  little  to  the  weft, 
bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Ijle  of  Dogs.  We  pafted  by  the 
Folly,  a  fmall  houfe  of  entertainment,  which,  during  the 
feafon,  is,  with  the  taverns  at  Greenwich^  crowded  with 
epicures,  to  feaft  on  the  little  hfh  called  white  bait.  Thefe  White  Bait 
appear  in  July,  in  this  Reach,  in  multitudes  innumerable  ; 
and,  fried  with  fine  flower,  afford  a  delicious  repaft.  This 
fpecies  is  not  above  two  inches  long;  is  of  the  cyprinus  or 
carp  kind,  and  allied  to  the  bleak,  but  not  of  that  fpecies ; 
for  none  are  to  be  feen  in  any  other  of  the  Britifti  ftreams, 
where  bleaks  are  found  in  abundance.    This  feems  a  diftin<5l 

fifti, 
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fifhj  perhaps  the  fame  with  the  pretre  ov  fpret  de  Calais  of 
Mr.  Du  Hamely  and  the  blanquet^  fo  named  from  its  vvhite- 
nefs,  which  are  found  off  the  coaft  o{  Normandy. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  Reach,  we  paffed  by  fome  new 
buildings,  called  Cold  Harbour,  and  immediately  beyond, 
Blackwall.  at  the  great  fhip-yard  at  Blackwall^  in  the  narroweft  part  of 
the  IJIc  of  Dogs,  where  it  joins  the  main  land.  It  is  feated 
in  the  hamlet  of  Poplar ^  and  parifh  of  Stepney,  and  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality;  fo  may  properly  be  called  the  eaftern 
extremity  of  our  great  metropolis ;  an  extent  of  fix  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  weftern  end  at  Tyburn  Turnpike. 

A  chapel  was  ereded  at  Poplar,  in  1654,  by  voluntary 
contributions.  The  Eajl  India  Company,  which  has  much 
property  in  this  part,  allows  the  minifter  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  and  a  good  houfe,  in  one  angle  of  the  paved  court  of 
the  Alms -houfe.  His  furplus  fees,  pews,  &c.  produce  to 
him  about  a  hundred  more  :  his  proper  title  is  that  of  Chap- 
lain to  the  Eajl  India  Company.  The  chapel  never  was 
confccrated  ;  but  there  is  an  obfcure  tradition,  that  the  bu- 
rying-ground  had  received  the  benedidion  of  fome  Bifliop, 
who  was  hurried  away,  by  news  of  an  accident  in  his  own 
family,  before  he  had  completed  the  objcdt  of  his  mifTion. 


The 
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The  Chapel  has  been,  of  late  years,  thoroughly  repaired 
by  the  Kajl  hidia  Co?npa?ty.  I  muft  not  omit  mention  of 
a  man  to  whom  we  are  all  fo  much  indebted,  Robert  Amf- 
moorth^  the  Lexicographer  ;  to  whofe  memory  a  tablet  hangs 
on  one  fide  of  the  altar.  The  opulent  family  of  the  De- 
thich  had  their  arms  painted  in  the  windows;  but  it  is  now 
extind,  the  laft  of  them  dying,  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  an 
alms-houfe  in  IJlingtoit. 

The  E,ajl  India  Compa7iy\  alms-houfes,  anciently  called 
theHofpital,  confift  of  twenty-two  apartments:  afingle  in- 
mate belongs  to  each  of  them :  they  are  chiefly  filled  with 
women,  who  are  paid  according  to  the  naval  rank  of  their 
late  hufbands.  Some  have  eight  fhillings  per  month,  fomiC 
lixteen,  and  others  one  pound  eight :  they  have  alfo  an  an- 
nual allowance  of  one  chaldron  of  coals  each  ;  and  when  meat 
is  killed  for  the  Company's  fliips,  they  receive  fuch  parts  of 
it  as  will  not  take  fait,  and  are  unfit  for  keeping.  An  auo- 
thecary  is  paid  for  attending  them  when  they  are  ill. 

Penfions  are  alfo  paid  to  wounded  and  difabled  failors  and 
foldiers.  \\\  Lime-Jlreet  is  the  ofiice  for  the  Military  Fund, 
and  for  the  allowance  allotted  to  the  former.  The  ofHcers, 
when  out  of  employ,  have,  under  particular  circumftances, 
penfions,  uiually  about  a  hundred  a  year;  but,  to  avoid  abufe 

E  of 
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of  the  defign,  they  are  to  fwear,  if  required,  that  they  are 
not  worth  a  thoufand  pounds. 

The  fame  great  Company  had  alfo  founded  here  a  fchool 
for  twenty-four  children  of  feamen,  who  had  been  employed 
in  their  fervice ;  but  this  inftitution  has  long  fince  ceafed. 

The  Great       The  Dock  and  Yard  at  Blackwall  is  the  greateft  of  any 

Shipyard.         .  .        „  .  r         •        i       i         i 

private  concern  m  all  Europe.  It  is  at  prelent  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Perry,  who  builds  fhips  of  a  thoufand,  and  even  eleven 
hundred  tons  for  the  fervice  of  the  JLaJl  India  Company, 
which  draw  from  nineteen  to  twenty-one  feet  of  water.  At 
this  time  I  faw  a  WeJl~India?nan  upon  the  flocks,  which 
was  to  carry  eight  hundred  tons;  the  largeft  ever  known.' 
Government  alfo  often  contracts  with  the  proprietor  for  the 
building  of  men  of  war,  even  of  large  fizes.  The  place  has 
been  lately  highly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  great  Wet 
Dock  ;  in  the  digging  of  which,  vaft  quantities  of  hazel 
trees  and  nuts  were  difcovered.  In  this  Dock,  and  in  the 
Greenland  Dock^  all  the  htdia  fliips,  after  being  unrigged, 
are  laid  up  on  their  return  from  their  refpedive  voyages. 

Thefe  vefTels  are  built  not  only  in  this  flup-yard,  but  at 
Rotherhithe  and  Depijord,  near  Grave/end,  at  Harwich^ 
Southampton,  dLn^Hull,  and  are  rigged  at  the  places  where  they 

are 
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arc  built :  but  all  are  obliged  to  repair  to  the  port  o^ Lo7idon^ 
to  receive  their  loading.  The  firft  part,  fuch  as  copper, 
lead,  provifions,  and  water,  are  taken  in  as  balhift  at  Dept- 
fordy  the  reft,  fuch  as  bale-goods,  guns,  powder,  and  all  the 
officers'  private  trade,  at  Grave/end.  There  alfo  the  greateft 
part  of  the  men  are  taken  on  board,  being  apt,  if  taken  in 
fooner,  to  grow  riotous,  or  to  run  away.  The  number  to 
man  each  fliip  is  from  ninety-nine  to  a  hundred  and  ten,  or 
twenty,  according  to  the  humours  of  the  owners.  All  of 
them  are  hired  fhips,  and  fometimes  built  upon  fpeculation. 

On  their  return  home,  the  unloading  is  begun  at  TF'ool- 
wich^  or  in  the  Long  Reach  ;  for  they  never  venture  higher 
with  full  cargo«  When  they  are  lightened,  they  proceed  to 
Blackwall  and  to  Deptford^  to  deliver  out  the  remainder. 
The  goods  are  put  into  hoys  belonging  to  the  Company,  of 
a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons  each.  Thefe  are 
under  the  care  of  a  certain  number  of  Revenue  Officers,  at- 
tended by  others  belonging  to  the  fhip;  and  the  whole  car^ro 
is  fecured  under  lock  and  key.  The  goods  are  then  depo- 
fited  in  the  following  warehoufes: 

At  St.  Helen  Sy  the  moft  ancient  of  any,  in  which  Bencral 
and  prohibited  goods  are  lodged  ; 

E  2  In 
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In  Lime-Jireet,  for  drugs  and  baggage  j 

In  New-ftreet,  in  Bifiopgate-Jireeiy  for  Madras^  Bengal^ 
and  prohibited  goods ; 

In  Leadenhall-Jlreet t  for  the  fame  ; 

In  Billiter-laney  for  private  trade  and  drugs  ; 

In  Fenchurch-ftreety  Pucker  s  Garden,  M'^ite  Chapely 
Cr inched  Friar  s,  and  Tower  Rill,  for  tea,  china,  and  va- 
rious mifcellaneous  soods : 


t3 


And  befides  thefe,  the  hired  warehoufes,  as  the  Three 
Cranes^  and  London  Wally  evince  the  prodigious  commerce 
of  our  great  and  important  Company* 

At  a  little  diftance  from  Black-wall ,  the  river  takes  a  cur- 
vature towards  the  fouth.  At  the  bale  of  a  peninfula  is  the 
Orchard  Houfe.  Here  the  Itidia  Company  ufually  keep,  by 
contract,  the  Lafcars,  or  Indian  failors,,  till  an  opportunity 
offers  of  fending  them  back  to  theii*  own  country. 

ThkRiverLea.        On   the  eaft  lide  of  this  .  proje6tion  is  Bow  Creek,  the 

mouth  of  the  river  Lea^  which,  in  the  reign  oi  Alfred,  was 

3  navigable 
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navigable  as  far  as  Hertford^  at  leaft  for  fuch  veflcls  as  thofe 
of  the  Danes^  who,  in  894,  had  failed  as  high  as  the  town, 
and  eredlcd  a  fort  on  its  banks.  In  thofe  days,  the  tide  is 
fuppofed  to  have  flowed  a  confiderable  way  above  its  mouth, 
till  it  was  interrupted  by  fome  works  about  Stratford-le-Bow, 
to  prevent  its  farther  encroachments.  Th^Dayies  had  met  with 
a  defeat  from  the  Londoners,  and  had  retired  to  their  fort. 
Alfred,  to  prevent  the  return  of  their  fhipping,  conceived 
the  great  defign  of  cutting  the  river  into  three  channels ;  by 
which  he  lowered  the  water  fo  greatly,  as  to  leave  their  veffels 
aground.  The  barbarians  fled  to  the  Severn y  and  left  the 
country  free  from  their  incurflons.  This  deftroyed,  for  fome 
centuries,  the  navigation.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there 
was  a  plan  for  reftoring  it ;  but  it  probably  never  was  exe- 
cuted, by  reafon  of  the  turbulency  of  the  times. 

The  idea  was  taken  up  in  1571,  when,  in  the  13th  of 
Queen  Elizabeth^  an  ad:  paflTed  for  making  a  new  cut,  or 
trench,  within  ten  years,  at  the  expence  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Commonalty,  and  Citizens  of  London,  m  order  to  convey 
corn  and  provifions  to  the  capital  ;  which  was  accordingly 
done.  Every  map  fliews  the  channels  which  Alfred  had 
cut,  to  execute  his  great  defign ;  which  ends  a  little  above 
Stratford-  le-Bow . 

In 
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In  1767  another  ad-  was  pafTed,  to  give  farther  improve- 
ment to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  as  high  as  Hertford,  by 
feveral  new  cuts,  or  canals,  fpecified  therein:  hut  the  greateft 
advantage  re fults  from  the  one  before  mentioned,  not  exceed- 
ing a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  It  begins  at  Bro77iley-le- 
Boiv,  and  runs  in  a  flraight  line  into  the  Thames^  a  little  to 
the  north-weft  of  Lijuehouje  Church  ;  by  which  means  the 
long  circuit  from  Bow  Creek,  all  round  the  IJIe  of  Dogs,  is 
faved — a  fecure  navigation  formed  for  the  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  the  commodities  of  the  rich  county  of  Hertford 
with  all  the  articles  of  commerce  in  the  magazines  of  our 
capital.      The  Lea  divides  Middlefex  from  the  county  of 

ESSEX, 

the  other  branch  of  the  Trinoba7ttes.  At  the  Conqueft,  this 
county  was  an  entire  foreft  {Forefle  EJfex),  but  vi^as  dif- 
forefted  by  feveral  of  the  fucceeding  Monarchs.  Anciently 
the  FitZ'Auchers  o{  Copped  Hall,  in  this  county,  held  the 
office  of  Forefter. 

The  firft  pariflies  we  paiTed  by  were  Wejlham  and  Eajl- 
ham,  and  the  part  of  the  river  we  entered  in  was  Woolwich 
Reach,  where  the  Thaffies  takes  an  eafterly  bend.  On  both 
fides  are  marfhy  tra6ls :  on  that  oi EJfex,  unvaried;  on  thofe 

of 
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of  Kenty   backed  with  rifings  beautifully  chequered   with 
woods. 

We  landed  at  Woolwich,  where  we  paiTcd  mod  agreeably    Woolwich. 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  favoured  by  Mr.  Harris^  clerk  of 
the  cheque,  with  every  attention. 

This  place,  notwithftanding  its  antiquity,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  its  county  hiftorians,  except  Mr.  Hajied. 
It  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  Hulviz  and  IVivic, 

At  the  Conqueft  it  belonged  to  Ha7no  de  Creveccem-,  fe- 
cond  Sheriff  of  the  county.     It  was  a  very  inconfidcrable 
place,  till  Henry  VIIL  founded  a  Dock  and  Magazines  for 
naval  ftores,  about  the  fame  time  as  that  at  Deptford,      The 
Editor  of  Camden  called  it,  in  1695,   the  Mother  Dock,   as 
having  then  given  to  the  Royal  Navy  more  fliips  than  any 
two  befides.      Henry  built   here  two  of  the  largeft   which 
Efigland  ever  faw;   the  Regen.t,  of  a  thoufand  tons,  and,  af- 
ter that,  the  Harry  Grace  Dieu,    fuppofed  to  carry  a  hun- 
dred  guns.     When    it   received   its   imperious  mafl:cr,   the 
fails  were  of  cloth  of  gold.      Both  were  unfortunate:  the 
firft  was  deftroyed  in  the  year  151  2,   in  an  engagement  off 
the  coaft  of  ir(3:;;<:^;  the  other  accidentally  burnt  here,  in 
the  firft  year  of  Queen  Mary, 

In 
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In  Charles  /.'s  time,  the  Sovereign  Royal^  of  above  fix  teen 
hundred  tons  burthen,  was  built  here:  (he  carried  126 
(exclufive  of  twenty  chace  ordnance)  guns,*  and  was  moft 
fuperbly  gilt.  The  Dutch  fleet  felt  its  force,  and  were  ufed 
to  call  it  the  Golden  Devil^  from  its  ornaments,  and  the  ha- 
vock  it  made  among  them.  The  Nafeby  was  built  here,  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  named  by  the  Repub- 
licans from  the  battle  fo  fatal  to  the  Royal  caufe.  At  the 
reftoration,  its  name  was  changed  to  the  Charles^  as  was  the 
Richard^  called  from  the  innocent  fon  of  Cromwell^  to  that 
o^th^  James.  At  this  time,  the  Prince,  of  ninety  guns,  and  the 
Boyne,  of  ninety-eight,  the  Vanguard^  of  twenty-four,  and 
the  Centurion,  of  fifty,  were  on  the  flocks. 

The  River,  at  this  place,  is  near  a  mile  broad  at  the  time 
of  flood,  has  feven  or  eight  fathoms  water,  and  even,  during 
the  recefs  of  the  tide,  is  deep  enough,  at  fome  of  the  moor- 
ings, for  the  greateft  fhips.  It  may  be  called  an  open  har- 
bour, for  vefiels  of  any  burthen  may  fafely  fail  up  or  down 
Salt  Water,  at  the  loweft  ebb.  The  flood  regularly  brings  fait  water  as 
high  as  this  place,  rifes,  at  fpring  tides,  nineteen  feet,  and 
runs  with  great  rapidity.  The  fliips  launched  here,  or  at 
Depiford,  take  in  their  guns  from  the  magazine  of  artillery, 

eflabliflied 

*  Gj/w/'^cV/'s  Lives  of  Admirals,  Vol.  II.  p.  144. 
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eftabliflied  at  this  place.  The  guns  of  every  fliip  arc  placed 
apart,  in  terrific  order ;  the  heavy  cannon  for  batteries,  and 
the  mortars,  and  fliells  and  balls,  piled  in  elegant  forms, 
complete  the  tremendous  fcene.  At  this  place  is  their  Foun- 
dery,  which,  with  the  ground  in  which  the  artillery  is  proved, 
is  called  the  Warren.  It  was  a  compliment,  equally  fine  and 
juft,  which  the  Poet  payed  to  Charles  II.  poflibly  on  this 
very  fpot : 

Had  the  old  Greeks  difcover'd  your  abode, 
Crete  had  not  been  the  cradle  of  their  god  ; 
On  that  fmall  idand  they  had  look'd  with  fcorn. 
And  in  Great  Britain  thought  the  thunder  born. 

At  this  place  is  the  office  of  Ordnance^  under  the  diredlion 
of  a  chief  engineer  and  a  multitude  of  fubordinate  officers, 
who  are  very  well  lodged,  to  whom  the  BritiJJj  "Jove  dele- 
gates the  wielding  of  his  thunder-bolts.  Here  alfo  is  the 
Royal  Academy^  for  the  infl:ru6ling  our  generous  youth,  emu- 
lous to  copy  the  examples  of  their  veteran  mafters,  or  fa- 
thers of  full  age  and  glory. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis. 
Eft  in  juvencis,  eft  in  equis  patrum 

Virtus  ;  nee  imbellem  feroces 

Progenerant  aquilte  columbam. 
Doiflrina  fed  vim  promovet  infitam, 
Rediquc  cultus  pedora  roborant. 

F  The 
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Church.  The  ChuFch  IS  feated  on  an  eminence  above  the  town-. 

From  the  church-yard  is  a  fine  view  of  the  River  and  the 
oppofite  fhore.  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  was  found  an  ancient 
anchor ;  whether  this  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  proof  that  the 
water  once  flowed  there,  or  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
one  accidentally  buried  from  the  time  of  the  firft  founder  of 
the  Royal  Tarcl^  I  will  not  determine. 

Greenish  Near  Wootwich  are  fome  eminences ;   the  upper  ftratum  of 

Loam,  Fossil  ^^-^j^  confifts  of  a  bed  of  a  greeniOi  loam,  of  confiderable 
thicknefs,  containing  oyflers,  and  a  variety  of  other  fofljl 
fliells.  Among  the  fand  is  alfo  plenty  of  ramified  goodes^ 
with  fhells  partially  or  wholly  bedded  in  them,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  fhells  are  in  the  flinty  nodules  in  the  chalk- 
pits; beneath  lies  a  flratum  of  fand,  above  twenty  feet  thick: 
it  is  tinged  with  green,  from  the  fuperincumbent  earth,  but, 
after  frequent  wafliings,  appears  of  a  whitifh  colour.  This 
is  of  great  ufe  in  the  adjacent  foundery,  in  the  carting  the 
cannons. 

From  hence  we  afcended  to  the  Barracks,  feated  on  a 
beautiful  eminence.  They  are  plain,  but  handfome,  com- 
pofcd  of  a  centre  with  twenty-one  windows,  joined  to  the 
wings  by  a  colonnade  of  four  arches :  they  contain  feven 
hundred  troops.     The  whole  corps  confifts  of  two  thoufand 

2  one 
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one   hundred  ;  but  two -thirds  arc  always  on  duty  in  our 
garrifons. 

We  continued  our  walk  to  the  village  of  Charlton,  charlton 
through  woods  and  gorfy  grounds,  as  wild  as  if  it  were  two 
hundred  miles  from  a  great  capital.  Every  now  and  then 
we  had  a  view  of  the  vaft  River.  The  brakes  and  hedges 
were,  on  all  (ides,  animated  by  the  warbling  of  nightingales. 
The  manor-houfe,  the  property  of  Sir  'Thomas  Spencer  IVil- 
fon,  Bart,  makes  a  moft  venerable  appearance,  with  its  four 
turrets ;  and  its  lituation  is  rendered  more  folcmn  by  a  row 
of  cyprefs  trees,  perhaps  moft  ancient  of  any  in  Englajid. 
it  was  built  by  Sir  Adam  Newton,  wlio  had  been  tutor  to 
Henry  t  the  accompli (hcd  fon  of  James  I. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  near  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
on  the  fide  oppofite  to  Woolwich,  is  part  of  the  county  of 
Kenty  notwithftanding  it  is  infulatcd  by  Ejfex  and  the 
Thames.  It  feems  very  probable,  as  Mr.  Hajled  ccnjedlures, 
that  the  Sheriff  Hamo  being  at  the  Conqueft  poflelTed  of 
Woolwich,  the  Conqueror,  out  of  compliment,  or  for  the 
conveniency  of  landing  on  his  own  ground  on  the  oppofite 
fhorc,  might  grant  him  this  little  tra6l,  and  fling  it  entirely 
under  his  jurifdid:icn. 

I-    2  May 
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May  ^th. — In  our  way  to  the  boat,  we  had  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  profligacy  of  the  times,  by  a  fight  of  the  mul^ 
titude  of  convidls  in  chains,  labouring  in  removing  earth : 
eight  are  employed  in  drawing  each  cart.  They  were  well 
clad,  and,  by  their  appearance,  feemed  well  fed;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, the  fenfe  of  fliame  was  loft.  If  they  had  any  at  firft, 
it  foon  is  changed  into  hardened  impudence,  by  the  de- 
pravity of  their  fellow  prifoners.  At  this  tiitie  there  were 
about  three  hundred  bufled  on  land,  befldes  others  who  are 
employed  on  the  ilioals  of  the  River  in  the  ballaft  lighters. 
At  night  they  are  all  lodged  on  board  four  great  hulks. 

Sprats  [Br.  Zool.  iii.  No.  162.)  come  up,  in  November,  m 
great  numbers,  continue  till  March,  and  are  a  great  relief  to 
the  poor :  they  are  not  found  higher  than  where  the  fait 
water  flows :  they  are  conftnntly  followed  by  the  fpeckled 
grebe  {Br.  Zool.  ii.  No.  239.)  called  here  thtfprai  loo?t,  from 
their  feeding  on  that  flfli.  The  fepia  loligo,  or  great  fepia 
{Br.  Zool.  iv.  No.  43.)  is  very  frequent  where  the  fait  water 
reaches,  and  is  found  of  a  confiderable  flze. 

From  Woolwich,  the  River  turns  towards  the  north,  and 

Galltons  is  called  Gallions  Reach.     We  paflcd  under  the  hulks  and 

fomc  lighters ;   the  unhappy  crews  of  which  v/ere  rendering 

thcmfelves  ufefu]  to  the  public,  by  removing  a  bank  dangc- 

'# 
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rous  to  navigation.  Saw  Barkings  a  fmall  town  on  the  EJfex  Barking. 
fide,  built  on  the  river  Roding,  which  falls  into  the  Ihames 
a  little  below  the  town :  it  is  made  navigable  for  fmall  craft, 
as  high  as  Ilford  Bridge^  fcarcely  two  miles  beyond  Barking. 
Draytojt  celebrates  this  ftrcam  for  its  limped  waters  and  gay 
banks,  till  it  reaches  this  marOiy  trad,  when  the  Poet  fays, 
*'  flie  changes  her  wreaths  for  bulrufli  flags  and  reeds."  To 
Bark'mg^  IVilliam  tlie  Conqueror  retired  after  his  corona- 
tion, till  he  had  fecured  Londo7i^  by  building  the  "Tower ; 
and  here  he  received  the  fealty  of  the  two  great  Earls,  Kd- 
*win  and  Morkar.  The  River  now  afilimes  the  name  of 
Barkley  Reach^  and  encreafes  much  in  breadth;  from  whence 
we  entered  Dagenham  Reach ^  and,  landing  on  the  Effex 
fhore,  vifited  the  remains  of  the  famous  breach. 


In  the  year  1707,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  drain  which  Dagenham 
conveyed  the  water  from  the  marfhcs  bordering  on  Dagen- 
ham, by  the  blowing  up  a  fmall  fluicc,  or  trunk.  This  might 
have  been  at  firft  eafily  flopped  ;  but  by  negle6V,  in  the 
fpace  of  fourteen  years,  it  fpread  intofeveral  large  branches, 
like  the  natural  arms  of  a  river,  by  the  force  and  fall  of  the 
water  returning  from  the  marfh  land  on  every  reflux  of  the 
tide.  The  largefl:  of  thefe  arms  is  above  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  and,  in  fome  places,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  broad, 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep.   By  this  accident,  about 

a  hun- 
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a  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  folid  marfli  land  have  been 
wa{hed  into  the  Thames,  compofed  of  gravel,  clay,  and 
other  materials.  The  weightieft  was  lodged  on  the  outlide 
of  the  mouth  of  the  breach,  above  and  below,  and  the 
lighteft  carried  to  more  diflant  places.  It  likewife  lodged 
where  there  happened  to  be  an  eddy ;  fo  that  in  many  of 
the  reaches  were  found  fhallows,  unknown  before;  and  about 
JVoolwich,  where  the  men  of  war  were  moored,  there  was  a 
coniiderable  lefs  depth  of  water.  Some  new  banks  were 
thrown  up  below  G?^avefend  -,  fo  that  the  very  navigation  of 
the  Thajnes  was,  by  this  accident,  threatened  with  ruin,  and 
of  courfe,  beggary  brought  on  our  flourifliing  metropolis, 
and  confequential  defertion.  After  feveral  very  unfkilful 
attempts  to  flop  the  breach,  and  prevent  farther  devaftation, 
the  famous  engineer,  Johi  Perry ,  after  he  had  left  RufTia, 
undertook,  and  completely  remedied  the  evil.  At  prefent, 
the  body  of  water  which  is  left  is  furnilhed  with  fluices,  to 
let  off  that  which,  at  times  of  hard  rains,  flows  from  the 
land.  In  it  are  plenty  o{  carp,  and  other  frefh-water  lifli. 
A  fet  of  gentlemen  have,  for  the  diverfion  of  fifliing,  built 
on  its  banks  a  large  room,  kitchen,  and  a  fmall  apartment  or 
two.  Both  fides  of  the  River  arc  guarded  againft  the  tide 
by  walls,  or  mounds  of  earth,  which  run  for  many  miles 
ji\f,y,^„     along  the  low  country.      The  marllies   of  EJfex  have  ever 


Marshes:  t^^^^  ftigmatifcd  for  thcir  dreadful  agues : 
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Where  hazzy  fogs  and  drizzling  vapours  dwell. 
Thither  raw  damps  on  drooping  wings  repair. 
And  fliiv'ring  quartans  (hake  the  fickly  air. 


Multitudes  of  IVelch^  Scotch,  and  Li?JCol?iJJjire  jfhecp  are  (qq.  Cattle  fed  in 
here,  and  many  Norfolk  crone-ewes,  about  fix  or  feven  years 
old,  which,  being  broken-mouthed,  cannot  feed  longer  in 
their  own  dry  country.  Great  numbers  of  large  cattle  are 
brought  here,  for  the  purpofc  of  grazing,  for  the  London 
market,  where  they  continue  from  Mkhaehias  to  the  latter 
end  of  November. 


THtM. 


We  again  took  to  the  water.  Dagenham  Reach  bends  to- 
wards the  fouth.  All  the  KentijlD  fbore,  from  Woolwich  to 
Erith,  is  bounded  by  the  large  trad:  of  Lefnes  marfhes ;  above 
which  is  a  beautiful  continuation  of  the  chain  of  hills,  finely 
wooded  and  ornamented  with  villas ;  among  them  is  Belvi-  Belvidere. 
dere,  the  feat  of  Sir  Sampfo?2  Gideo?i,  Bart,  fon  of  an  opulent 
and  benevolent  Jeijo^  who  caufed  him  to  be  educated  a 
Chrijiimi.,  becaufe  it  was  the  religion  of  the  country  he  was 
to  live  in. 

All  the  trad  is  fubjed  to  the  ravages  of  the  tides,  whea- 
ever  the  banks  are  negleded.  In  Saxto?i%  and  in  Speed\ 
maps,  the  great  breach  on  the  Ke?itiJJj,  and  the  new,  or  that 
of  Dagenham^    on  the  Effex  fhore,  fhew  the  fad  effeds  of 

their 
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their  fury :  thefe  have  long  fince  been  repaired  ;  but  the 
Lesnes'Manor,  bay  before  Erith  is  owing  to  the  accident.  The  Manor  of 
LefneSy  or  Erith,  is  remarkable  for  the  greatnefs  of  its  own- 
ers. One  Azor,  a  Saxon,  pofTeffcd  it  before  the  Conqueft, 
when  it  was  beftowed  on  the  Bifliop  of  Baieux.  Richard de 
Lucy,  Jufticiary  o^Efiglandm  the  time  oi  Henry  II.  "John 
Earl  of  Athol,  the  Baddlefmeres,  the  Mortimers,  and  the 
Elantagenets,  were  Lords  of  this  place.  Other  noble  names 
may  be  added,  till,  by  a  common  anti-climax  in  fucceflion, 
it  fell  to  the  Plebeian  race. 

Richard  de  Lucy,  in  1178,  founded  at  the  neighbouring 
Lesnes  abbev.  village  of  Lefres  an  Abbey  of  Canons,  regular,  oi  Augujline. 
This  great  Jufticiary,  fatiated  with  the  world,  fuddenly 
quitted  all  his  honours,  retired  hither,  and  afiumed  the  ha- 
bit and  profeflion  of  the  order,  till  his  death,  which  overtook 
him  in  the  year  following  the  foundation.  A  magnificent 
tomb  was  ereded  over  his  remains,  and  the  following  jingling 
epitaph  infcribed  to  his  memory  : 

Rapitur  in  tenebras  Richardus  lux  Luciorum 
Jufticias,  pacis,  diledor,  et  urbis  honorum, 
Chrifte  !  fibi  requies  tecum  fit  fede  priorum 
Julia  tunc  orbi  lux  bis  feptena  nitebat 
Millc  annos  C.  novcm  et  fcptaginta  movcbat. 

x  The 
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The  whole  revenues  of  this  houfe,  at  the  diflblutlon,  were 
a  hundred  and  eighty-fix  pounds  nine  fhilHngs.  It  muft 
not  be  forgot,  that  the  Abbot  o^ Lefnes  had  twice  the  honour 
of  being  fummoned  to  Parliament ;  but  Edward  III.  not 
approving  the  number  of  mitred  heads  in  the  great  affembly 
of  the  State,  omitted  this,  with  fcveral  others.  Dr.  Stukeley, 
in  the  Archceologia^  i.  44.  has  given  a  good  account  of  this 
Abbey,  and  a  plan  and  reprefentation  of  it,  in  the  flate  it  was 
in  1753  ;  and  informs  us,  that  the  roof  of  a  noble  hall  was 
made  of  the  naturalized  timber  of  the  country  chef?tut^  cu- 
rioufly  wrought. 

In  Wejlwood^  now  known  by  the  name  o{  Abbey  wood ^  are  Chesnut 

Trees. 

abundance  of  chcfnut  trees,  with  large  ftools,  rotten  and  de- 
caying. This  is  the  only  county  in  E?igla?td  in  which  thefe 
trees  arc  found  growing  collected  in  woods.  It  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  England,  but  was  introduced  here  by  the  Rojnans, 
and  planted  by  them  in  this  foil,  which  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  its  growth.  It  was  found  by  the  Britons  to  be  a  mofl: 
ufeful  timber  ;  was  at  firft  cultivated  by  them  ;  after  which 
it  was  fpread  by  the  dropping  of  jays,  and  other  birds,  which 
conceal  them  for  winter  ftores,  who  are  either  killed,  or  do 
not  exhauft  them  fo  far  but  fome  are  left  to  vegetate,  and 
form  wild  and  irregular  woods.  Originally  they  were  un- 
known to  the  Romans ;  it  being  a  fad,  afcertained  by  the  heft 

G  autho- 
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authority,  t^n^  they  were  introduced  into  Italy  (rom  Sardisy 
in  Lydia.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  Britons  had  even  a  name 
for  them.  The  firft  called  them  nuces  glandes  Sardiance  a.nd 
cajlanea ;  the  laft  they  borrowed  from  the  Greek  tm^xdcv,  and 
introduced  the  word  with  the  fruit.  The  Brito72s^  to  this 
day,  have  no  other  than  a  borrowed  one  :  thus  they  call  the 
tree,  cajianwydd^  and  a  wood  of  them,  cajianetiwty  cajian- 
llwyn. 

PuRFLEET.  From  Erithy  we  crofied  the  River  obliquely  to  Purjleet, 
Its  great  chalk  hill  rofe  before  us,  in  this  flat  country,  like  an 
Alp.  A  confiderable  quantity  is  burnt  into  lime,  for  fale. 
Magazines  OF  We  landed  at  the  tremendous  national  Magazines  of  gun- 
uN-p  WDER.  pQ^jgj.^  ereded  here  about  the  year  1762.  Before  that 
time,  they  were  at  Gree7iwich^  which  was  thought  to  be  too 
near  our  capital.  They  confift  of  five  large  parallel  build- 
ings, each  above  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet  long,  and  fifty- 
two  wide,  five  feet  thick,  arched  beneath  the  flated  roof; 
the  arch  is  three  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
covered  with  a  coping  of  lead  twenty-two  inches  broad. 
The  building  was  referved  for  the  reception  of  the  barrels 
of  powder  brought  out  of  the  magazines,  in  order  to  be 
tried  in  the  proof  room,  to  which  there  is  a  pafTage  with  a 
railed  floor,  covered  on  the  bottom  with  water ;  fo  that, 
fhould  any  grain  drop,  no  accident  could  fet  them  on  fire. 
2  At 
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At  prefent  this  building  is  difufcd,  all  the  experiments  being 
made  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  Miifquetry,  or  Artillery,  to 
the  ufe  of  which  it  is  deftined.      All  thefe  buildings  are  fur- 
rounded,  at  a  diftance,  with  a  lofty  wall.      In  the  two  out- 
moft  is  kept  the  powder,  in  fmall  barrels,  piled  within  wooden 
frames,   from  the   bottom   to  the  roof;    and  between   the 
frames  is  a  platform  of  planks,  that  the  walkers  may  go  in 
without  fear   of  ftriking  againft  any   fubftance  capable  of 
emitting  a  fpark.     As  a  farther  fecurity,  thofe  who  enter 
this  dreadful  place  are  furniflied  with  golollioes  and  a  carter's 
frock.     Nothing  of  iron  is  admitted,  for  fear  of  a  fatal  col- 
lifion.     The  doors  are  of  copper,  the  wheels  of  the  barrows 
are  of  brafs.   The  four  buildings  ufually  contain  thirty  thou- 
fand  barrels  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight :  fliould  an  expio- 
fion  take  place,  London,    only  fifteen  miles  diftant,  in  a  di- 
re6t  line,  would  probably  fuffer  in  a  high  degree.  The  dread 
of  fuch  an  accident  by  lightning,  flruck  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance fo  forcibly,  that,  in  1772,   it  confulted  the  Royal  So- 
ciety on  the  moft  effedlual  method  of  preventing  it.   A  Com- 
mittee from  the  Society  was  appointed,  who  determined  on 
fixing  conductors :   fuch  were  fet  up  with  unufual  precau- 
tion.     Thefe  were  on  the  principle  advifed  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Fra72klin  :    The  very  fame  philofophcr,  who,  living  un- 
der the  proteftion  of  our  mild  government,   was  fecretly 
playing  the  incendiary,  and   too   fuccefsfully  inflaming  the 
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minds  of  our  fellow-fubjecls  in  America^i  till  the  great  ex- 
plofion  happened,  which  for  ever  difunited  us  from  our  once 
happy  colonifts.  On  May  15th,  1777,  the  inefficacy  of  his 
pointed  conductors  was  evinced.  Lightning  ftruck  offfeve- 
ral  pieces  of  ftone  and  brick  from  the  coping  of  the  Board 
Houfe^  which  ftands  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Magazines; 
neither  the  condudor  on  this  houfe,  or  any  of  the  others, 
ad:ed  ;  but  Providence  dired;ed  the  ftroke  to  that  alone  :  the 
mifchief  was  very  trifling.  Mr.  B.  Wilfon  had  very  ably  dif- 
fented  againfl:  the  method  propofed  by  Dr.  Franklin  ;  but 
the  evil  genius  of  the  wily  philofopher  ftood  victorious ;  and 
our  capital  narrowly  efcaped  fubverlion  *.  At  prefent,  thefe 
important  Magazines  are  made  as  fafe  as  human  wifdom  can 
contrive.  The  houfe  in  qucftion  is  ahandfome  plain  build- 
ing, and  is  called  the  Board  Houfe ^  from  the  ufe  made  occa- 
fionally  of  it  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  It  commands  a 
fine  view  up  and  down  the  River,  and  the  rich  gentle  range 
of  hills  in  the  county  of  Kent, 

Dartford  From  hence  we  crofled  the  Thames^  and,  with  much  diffi- 
culty,  found  our  way  into  the  mouth  o^  Dartford  Creek.  We 
were  now  above  two  miles  by  land,  and  five  by  water,  from 

the 

*  A  rcafon  was  afllgned  for  this  difafter ;  for,  on  infpedlion,  it  was  found 
to  be  owing  to  a  want  of  conftrudion  in  the  metallic  condudlor.  See  Phil, 
Tranf.  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  232.  3 
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the  town  o{  Dartford.  The  river  is  called  the  Barents  and 
divides  the  marflies  o{  Cray  ford  from  thofe  of  Dartford,  In 
thefe,  and  the  other  marfhcs  of  Kent^  arc  found  plants,  rather 
fcarce  in  other  places. 

The  river  affords  trouts,  of  remarkable  flavour,  and,  in 
old  time,  lalmon.  In  the  year  1613,  fix  falmons,  worth 
forty  fhillings,  were  paid  for  liberty  of  fifliing  in  the  Creek. 
We  found  it  moft  ditch-like  the  whole  way,  and  were  obliged 
to  quit  our  boat  foon  after  we  had  paiTed  the  mouth  of  the 
Cray,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the  Darent.  On  the  bank 
of  the  Cray^  in  557,  Hengift,  and  his  fon  Oefca,  obtained.  Battle  at 
at  a  place  then  called  Creccaitford^  a  bloody  viftory  over  the 
BritonSj3.nd  flew  four  of  their  leaders,  and  four  thoufand  com- 
mon men ;  the  reft  fled  to  London ;  and  Hengift  afllimed 
the  title  of  King  of  Ketit^  the  firft  formed  kingdom  of  the 
Heptarchy. 

The  vaft  and  ancient  excavations,  in  the  chalky  flrata  Ancient 
near  the  village  of  Crayford^  are  evidently  nothing  more  than 
the  workings  of  the  Briions  in  that  valuable  earth,  for  the 
piirpofe  of  manure.  They  are  narrow  for  a  confiderable  way 
down,  like  the  fhaft  of  a  mine,  but  are  of  vaft  height  and 
extent  within,  and  the  roof  fupported  by  pillars  of  chalk. 


Pliny 
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Pliny  moft  exadly  defcribes  this  method  of  working  by 
our  diftant  anceftors.  Speaking  of  the  creta  argentaria,  as 
he  calls  it,  he  fays,  "  Petitur  ex  alto  in  centenos  pedes  adlis 
plerumque  puteis,  ore  anguftatis  intus  ut  in  metallis  fpati- 
ante  vena:  hac  maxime  Britannia  utitur."  Examples  of  fuch 
pits  are  to  be  feen  at  this  day,  from  twenty  to  forty  yards  in 
depth. 

The  river  Darent  is  navigable  for  barges  every  tide,  from 
Dartford.  its  mouth  to  Dartford;  but,  the  water  failing  us,  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  a  conjfiderable  way.  That  town  is  prettily 
feated  on  a  flat,  bounded  by  low  hills,  but  open  to  the  Thames. 
My  friend,  Mr.  John  Lathajnt  furgeon,  was  here  our  hoft 
and  guide ;  his  congenial  ftudy  of  ornithology^  and  the  dif- 
courfe  on  his  publication  on  the  ftudy  fo  fucceffively  exe- 
cuted, rendered  this  place  particularly  agreeable  to  me. 
Manufacto-  There  is  about  it  a  ftrong  fpirit  of  induflry.  The  fields, 
particularly  above  Crayford^  are  rendered  quite  gay  with  the 
bleacheries  of  printed  linens  and  cottons. 

At  Dartford  are  paper  mills,  powder  mills,  and  flatting 
mills  for  iron  hoops*.  The  firft  paper  mill  in  England  was 
eredcd  on  this  ftream,   by  a  Sir  John  Spilman,  who  d.'v^d  in 

1607, 

*  Thefe  have  fincc  been  converted  into  a  faw  mill,  and,  laflly,  into  a  cot- 
ton work,  which  unfortunately  was  confumcd  by  fire. 
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1607,  and  was  buried  in  this  Churcli.  Rag-paper  Lad  not 
been  invented  above  a  century  and  a  half,  and,  till  about  the 
year  1690,  we  rarely  made  any  but  the  coarfe  brown  fort. 
We  now  fcarcely  take  any  paper  from  France  ;  yet  we  for- 
merly paid  to  that  kingdom  annually  a  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  for  that  article  alone. 

As  a  fubjedt  of  natural  hiftory,   I  mufl  mention  that  the  Horse-Shoe 

Bat. 

horfe-JJjoe  bats  (Br.  Zoo/,  i.  No.  39),  a  rare  fpecies  elfewhcre, 
are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  faltpetre  houfes  belong- 
ing to  the  Powder  Mills,  and  prey  on  the  gnats,  which 
fwarm  there :  they  are  alfo  found  in  the  fame  place  during 
winter,  clinging  to  the  roof  in  a  torpid  flate. 

Edward  III.  founded  here  a  Nunnery  about  the  year  Nunnerv, 
1355,  ^°'*  thirty-nine  jQfters  of  the  order  of  Sf.  Augiiftine. 
They  fcemed  to  be  very  variable,  for  they  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  aS'^'.  Dommic  again.  They  were  greatly  endowed 
by  their  founder,  and  by  Richard  II.  Edward  IV.  by  rea- 
fon  of  fome  defedt  in  their  former  grant,  beftowed  on  them 
a  new  patent  of  incorporation.  At  the  diflblution,  their  re- 
venues were  found  not  to  be  lefs  than  380I.  9s.  a  year.  Se- 
veral ladies  of  the  firft  families  became  priorefTcs  and  religious 
of  this  royal  foundation.  Among  others,  Bridget^  daughter 
of  Edward  IV,  took  the  habit  in  her  early  youth,   and  had 

the 
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the  good  fortune  to  die  in  the  reign  of  Hefiry  VIII.  before 
the  diffolution  of  the  houfe.  Henry  kept  it  in  his  own 
hands,  and,  as  Lambarde  fays,  "  not  without  great  coft" 
made  it  a  fit  houfe  for  himfelf  and  his  fucceffors.  He  alfo 
appointed  Sir  Richard  Long  to  be  the  keeper.  Edward  VI. 
granted  it  to  Anne  of  CleveSy  the  rejected  fpoufe  of  his  ftern 
father.  Elizabeth  refted  in  it,  on  a  progrefs  flie  made 
through  Kent  J  in  1573.  After  various  changes,  it  remains 
in  the  pofTeffion  of  Charles  Margate  of  Herefordjhire,  Efq. 
and  its  rehques,  confifting  of  a  brick  gateway  and  tower  over 
it,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Dartford  Place  and  Dartford 
Houfe.  'Joan  Fane  was  the  laft  priorefs  who  furrendercd 
the  Abbey,  and  received  a  penfion  of  661.  13s.  4d.  Nine- 
teen nuns,  probably  all  that  were  left,  alfo  had  their  feveral 
penfions. 

Edward  III.  feemed  to  have  a  prediledlion  for  this  place. 
In  1 331,  on  his  return  from  France^  after  doing  homage  for 
the  dukedom  of  Gtiienne^  he  Hopped,  and  held  a  general 
tournament,  in  which  he  and  his  nobility  difcharged  their 
courfes  in  a  moft  honourable  manner. 

Wat  Tyler's       At  Dartford  htg?in  the  bloody  infurredion  of  the  Com- 

Insurrection. 

mons,  under  IVat  Tyler^  in  the  following  reign.  A  heavy 
aflllTmcnt,  in  form  of  a  poll-tax,  had  been  made,   which  fell 

very 
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very  hard  upon  the  common  people.  One  of  tlie  rapacious 
Collcdlors  demanded  payment  from  the  daughter  of  this  fa- 
mous infurgent.  The  father  pleaded  the  non-age  of  his  child. 
The  Collcdor  attempted  a  moft  indecent  inquiry,  and  got 
his  brains  knocked  out  by  the  juftly  enraged  parent.  No 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  event  of  this  dreadful  rebellion. 

The  woad,  the   ifatis  tmSioria  of  Lm7iceus^  or  common  Woad  Plan-t.. 
woad,  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance  in  thefe  parts.     It  is 
a  biennial  plant,  which  is  frequently  found   wild   in  Great 
Britain.    The  glajitimy  with  which  the  ancient  Brito?is  dyed  Other  PtANTs.. 
themfelves,  to  terrify  their  enemies; 

Satyrium  hircinum,       -      -  Haller^  No.  1368; 

Ophrys  anthropophora,     -  Fl.  Dan,  103; 

apifera,     -     -       -  i7^//er,  No.  1 266  ;. 

aranifera,     -     -     -  Gerard.,  212; 

Ophryfmonorchis,     -     -     ^  Fl.  Dan.  102  ;. 

mufcifera,      -     -     -  Gerard,  213; 

arachnoides,       -    -  Haller,  No.  1266; 

begin  to  appear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  and  con- 
tinue through  Northfleet,  and  the  different  chalky  parts  of  the, 
county.     Vaft  variety  of  the  orchis,  fuch  as  the  Orchises. 

H.  Purpurea, 
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Purpuvca.yHa/Ier,  No.  1276;  Pyramidalis,//^//^r,No.  1286; 

Militaris, -— 1277;  Cono-pfea,  F/,  Dan.           224; 

Uftulata,  F/.  Dan.         103;  Maculata,  Haller^          1279; 

Bifolia, 235;  Morio,  Fl.  Dan.       -       253; 

Mafcula,  — 45  7 »  Latifolia,  Fl.Dan.     -     366; 

grew  here  in  abundance,  till  they  have  been  almoft  extir- 
pated by  the  perfons  employed  in  collediing  them  for  the 
purpofes  of  making y^/^^,  which,  of  late  years,  was  drank  in 
confumptive  cafes.  Old  Dyte  recommends  one  fpecies  to 
provoke  Venus,  another  to  the  men  (the  greateft  and  fulleft 
roots)  that  they  may  beget  fons,  and  to  the  females  to  eat  the 
withered  roots,  and  they  will  bring  forth  daughters.  Ge- 
rard alfo  recommends  the  virtues,  and  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes ;  but  both  agree  on  their  efEcacy  to  he6lic  conftitu- 
tions. 

Hop-Yaeds.  The  hop-yards  are,  in  their  feafon,  no  fmall  ornaments  to 
this  and  moft  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  pretended  that 
they  were  not  introduced  into  our  ifland  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  I  prcfume  that  the  ufe  of  them  is  intended  ; 
for  the)'  are  found  wild  in  almoft  every  part  of  Britain^  and 
even  have  a  Britifh  name  llewig  y  bJaiddy  or  bane  of  the  nscolf. 


Chepry-Orch-       The  numerous  cherry-orchards,  planted  in  regular  order, 

3  and 
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and  often  with  fine  crops  of  wheat  growing  between  them, 
or  flieep  grazing,  arc  frequent  beauties  on  the  fides  of  the 
road.  Tlie  Romans  introduced  this  delicious  fruit  into  our 
ifland  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  Lucullus  had 
brought  it  out  of  Po?itus  to  Rome ;  but  the  KentiJJj  cherry, 
or  the  old  EngliJJj  variety,  with  a  fliort  ftalk,  was  brought 
out  of  Flanders  by  our  honeft  patriot,  Richard  Harrys^ 
fruiterer  to  Hefiry  VIII.  and  planted  at  Teynham.  Vaft 
quantities  of  thefe,  and  another  kind,  arc  fent  to  London: 
the  one  ripens  in  July^  the  other  in  Jiuguft.  To  the  fame 
good  man  we  owe  the  "  temperate  pipyn  and  the  golden  re- 
nate,'^  Before  our  Conqueft  by  the  Romans,  our  native 
fruits  were  very  few.  We  were  nearly  on  a  level  with  Lap- 
land,  and  had  no  more  than  the  currant,  cranberry,  bilberry, 
cloudberry,  rafpberry,  flrawberry,  and  floe. 

In  this  fouthern  part  of  England  are  found  the  cratcegiis 
aria,  or  aria  theophrajli,  the  white  beam  tree  ;  forbns  aucu- 
paria,  or  quicken  tree  ;  and  cratagus  torminalis,  or  wild 
fervice.  The  fruits  of  the  laft  are,  to  this  day,  eaten  in 
thefe  parts.  The  rhamniis  Jrangula,  or  berry-bearing  alder, 
is  here  alfo  met  with. 

I  quite  forgot  to  mention,  in  its  proper  place,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Latham   for  the  difcovery  of  a  fpecies  of 

H  2  warbler 
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warbler  unknown  before  in  our  ifland,  and  which  I  call, 
from  its  habitation,  the  Dartford.  (Br,  Zool.  ii.  No.  i6i. 
Lathafn^  iv.  435.)  It  has  been  before  defcribed  hy  M.  de 
Bufforiy  under  the  name  of  le  pitchon  de  Provence  (Hift. 
d'OifeauXy  v.  158,  pi.  en  1.  655).  It  feeds  on  flax,  and,  in 
Provence^  haunts  the  cabbages  in  fearch  of  food. 

Greenhithe.  Nearly  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dart,  the  Thames  runs 
fouth-weft,  and  is,  for  that  fpace,  called  the  Long  Reach  : 
at  the  bottom,  as  if  in  a  bay,  ftands  the  village  o£ Greenhithe, 

"Vast  Chalk-  ^nd  its  vaft  Chalk-Pits.     The  water  then  takes  a  fhort  and 

i  ITS. 

fudden  turn  towards  the  north,  and  forms  a  bay  on  the  EJfex 
fide  to  Grey's  ThurrocL  Here  firft  appears  the  range  of 
Cha/k  Hills :  they  keep  parallel  with  the  fhore  from  St07ie, 
in  the  weftern  part  of  the  parifh,  to  Grave/end.  They  fur- 
nilh  a  very  confiderable  article  of  commerce  in  its  natural 
form,  as  well  as  that  of  lime.  Along  the  lliore  are  feveral 
wharfs,  for  the  conveniency  of  tranfportation  to  No?-folky 
Suffolk,  and  even  the  oppofite  county  of  Effex^  notwithftand- 
ing  they  have  their  beds  of  this  ufeful  earth.  There  is  alfo 
here  a  Horfe  Ferry,  in  old  time  belonging  to  the  nuns  of 
Dartford. 

The  chalk  in  thcfe  parts  Is  .quarried  out  of  the  pits,  to  the 

depth  foinctimesof  a  hundred,  and  even  a  hundred  and  fifty 

1  feet, 
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feet,  and  exhibits,  from  above,  a  moft  ftupendous  precipi- 
tous face.  It  is  burnt  in  large  kilns,  and  fent  to  Londo?i, 
and  other  places,  at  the  price  of  lixteen  fliillings  per  load  : 
vaft  quantities  are  fent  to  China.,  as  is  fuppofed  for  the  ufc 
of  the  potteries.  The  chalk-workers  obferve  that  the  finefl: 
is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  coarfell  near  the  furface,  in  which 
the  curious  foflil  lliells  are  chiefly  found. 

This  earth  is  found  in  far  greater  beds  in  our  ifland  than 
in  any  other  country.  In  Swede?i  it  is  met  with  only  ad- 
herent to  flints,  which,  in  England  and  in  France^  are  found 
difpofed  in  horizontal  lines,  in  the  vaft  ftrata  of  chalk  :  pof- 
fibly  the  SwediJJj  flints,  found  only  on  the  fl:iores,  may  have 
been  waflied  out  of  fome  hitherto  unknown  beds  of  that 
earth.  Befldcs  the  oeconomical  ufes  of  chalk,  it  is  fuccefs- 
fully  ufed  in  medicine,  efpeclally  in  the  painful  diforder  of 
the  flomach,  vulgarly  c^ led  the  He^rt-burn^  and  Hkewife 
in  violent  Diarrhoeas^ 

The  Flints  are  a  material  ingredient  in  the  making  of  the  Flints. 
S.taffordfiire  ware  :  above  five  thoufand  tons  are  annually 
ufed,  fent  from  Hull  up  the  Trent ^  and  into  the  cele- 
brated StaffordJJjire  Canal.  The  ufc  was  originally  difco- 
vered  at  Brofely,  in  1697.  They  are  firft  burnt,  then  levi- 
gated by  vaft  pieces  of  Gliert,  bound  by  iron  into  the  form 

of 
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of  a  wheel,  and  fet  in  motion  by  horfes.  The  flints  at  lir{l 
were  pounded  by  the  hand  ;  but  fuch  numbers  of  men  pe- 
rifhed  by  inhaling  the  fpicular  fragments,  that  induced  the 
potters  to  change  the  operation.  The  fuccefs  of  our  manu- 
factory is  univerfally  known.  There  is  not  a  civilized  part  of 
the  world  but  what  receives  it ;  even  Chi?ia  itfelf  conde- 
fcends  to  admit  it  into  its  cities.  This  branch  has  given  to 
Britain  a  new  commerce  of  exports,  for  in  my  days  the 
gre.iteft:  part  of  our  earthen  ware  for  the  table  came  from 
Holland.  Mr.  JVed gewoo d  -Sixoiz^  and,  by  his  induftry  and 
abilities,  has  fpread  his  manufactory  every  where,  benefited 
his  country  to  the  highefi:  degree,  and  now  moft  defervedly 
enjoys  the  reward  of  his  ingenuity  by  an  ample  fortune,  moft 
honourably  rai fed.     Vaft  quantities  of  flints  are  fent  to  China. 

Fossil  Teeth,  Multitudes  of  diluvian  remains  are  found  bedded  in  the. 
ftrata  of  chalk,  all  of  them  animal ;  for  I  do  not  recollect 
any  which  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Of  parts  be- 
longing to  fifhes,  teeth  of  different  fpecies  of  fharks  have 
been  met  with ;  and  the  boney  palates  of  others,  refem- 
bling  t\\Q  Jlrigillaria  of  hlwyd^  Lithoph^  No.  1558,  are 
not  uncommon. 

Infinite  numbers  of  the  various  fpecies  of   echini^  and  of 
fcvcral  moft  elegant  forms,  together  with  the  moft  curious 

vari- 
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varieties  of  the  fpines,  are  collefted  here,  for  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious.  They  are  called,  by  the  chalkmen,  fea-eggs  ; 
and,  being  filled  with  the  fineft  chalks,  are  often  carried  by 
failors  in  their  voyages,  as  a  remedy  for  the  fluxes  they  are 
attacked  with  in  the  Torrid  Zone.  A  very  beautiful  fpccies 
of  anomia^  the  terebratula^  is  very  frequent.  Few  or 
none  of  thefe  fofTils  are  to  be  found  in  our  feas  in  a  recent 
ftatc  ;  they  muft  be  fought  in  the  moft  remote  waters  :  the 
echini^  in  the  Red  Sea^  or  in  thofc  of  the  diftant  Lulia. — 
The  forms,  and  the  very  fubftance  of  the  fhclls,  are  pre- 
ferved  through  the  multitude  of  ages  in  which  they  have 
been  depofited  ;  the  colour  alone  is  difcharged  :  fome  have 
been  entirely  pervaded  with  flint,  which,  fubtilly  entering 
every  minute  pore,  aflluTies  with  the  utmofl:  fidelity  theexadt 
figure  of  the  recent  fliell. 

From  the  village  of  Stone,  featcd  on  a  height  to  the  call 
of  Dartford^  is  a  vaft  view  of  the  River,  and  of  the  ex- 
tenfive  flats  and  marflies  beyond  G?'avefe?id.  From  hence 
to  that  town  the  country  is  lull  of  chalk-pits,  and  kilns 
fmoking  like  fo  many  altars  to  the  Dea  Neheluinia^  pa-  nehelennia, 
tronefs  of  the  chalk-workers.      The  learned  Keyfler  gives       "°'^^'''' 

'-'  o  OF  Chalk- 

US    feveral    defcriptions  and  fculptures  of  that  Goddefs. —    workers. 

Montfaticoii*  has  prefentcd  us  wiih  more.      She  is  generally 

rcpre- 

*   Antiq.  Exp.  Vol.  2.  Pt.  2.  p.  443. 
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reprefented  fitting,  a  dog  by  her,  and  in  her  lap  and  by  her 
fide  a  bafket  of  fruits,  exprefllve  of  her  fecundating  powers 
over  the  earth.  Hercules  is  fometimes  placed  by  her,  but 
oftener  Neptune  :  the  one  to  exprefs  her  ftrength,  the  other 
her  interefl  in  commerce  :  on  one  is  likewife  a  rudder  ; 
on  another  ftone  is  an  infcription,  implying  that  a  certain 
merchant,  a  dealer  in  chalk,  exported  out  of  our  ifland, 
vowed  an  altar  for  the  fuccefsful  voyage  his  fliip  had  per- 
formed. We  have  only  one  place  in  Britain  vi^here  there  is 
any  fufpicion  of  this  Goddefs  being  alluded  to,  which  is 
near  Calcaria^  in  TorkJJjire^  the  fame  with  the  modern  Tad- 
cajler,  a  place  famous  for  its  quarries  of  lime-ftone,  of  a 
very  fine  kind,  approximating  to  chalk.  Therefore  Dodlor 
Gale  fufpeded  that  the  ford,  vulgarly  called  Helen  s,  ought 
to  have  been  Nehele?insy  allufive  to  the  commerce  carried 
on  in  that  neighbourhood,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  God- 
defs. That  is  not  improbable  ;  but  the  great  place  of  ex- 
port of  chalk  muft  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  ThajueSy 
from  whence  it  might  have  been  fhipped  with  great  eafe  to  its 
ftaple  at  Zeland,  in  Holland;  a  difcovery  owing  to  numbers 
of  altars  devoted  to  that  Goddefs,  found  on  that  coaft 
lodged  in  the  fand,  which  was  laid  bare  by  the  violence  of 
a  tempeft  in  1646.  This  was  the  port  in  which  the  chalk 
was  landed,  and  from  which  it  was  conveyed  into  the  feve- 
vcral   parts  of  Germany.     The  Latin  name  of  this  article 

was 
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was  Creta^  called  from  the  ifland  of  that  name,  where  it 
abounded.  The  BriiiJJj  word  is  Calchy  whicli  poflibly 
gave  name  to  Calcaria^   latinized  from  the  native  word. 

From  Grey  s  Thicrrocl.  the  River  bends  fuddenly  towards 

the  South,   and  is  called  Northjleet  Hope^  from  a  fmall  town  Northpleet. 

of  that  name,  feated  near  the  chalk- pits.      In  the  Church 

is  the  monument  of  Edward  Br  own  ^    M.  D.    F.  R.  S.    the  Dr.  Edward 

Brown* 

fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Brow?iy  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
Religio  Medici.  He  became  phyfician  to  Charles  11.  fuc- 
ccededhis  father  as  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyflcims, 
and  was  ranked  among  the  firil  of  the  profeffion  in  his 
time.  His  travels  into  Hungary  and  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, and  his  excellent  remarks  on  their  natural  hiftory, 
acquired  him  great  fame.  He  retired,  before  his  death,  to 
his  feat  near  this  village,  where  he  died  in  Auguft  1708. 

From  Northjleet  Reach  the  River  runs  due  Eaft,  and  that 
fpace  is  called  Grave/end  Reach.,  from  the  town  of  that  Gravesend. 
name,  feated  along  the  fhore,  on  the  Kenttjh  fide.  It  takes 
its  derivation  from  the  Port-reve  or  Greve  eftablillied  there, 
it  being  the  end  or  limit  of  his  office.  This  is  commonly 
thought  to  be  the  extremity  of  the  Port  of  London  ;  but, 
by  a  regulation  made  in  1667,  it  was  ordered  that  the  ex- 
tent fhould  be  reckoned  to  the  North  Forela;idy   in  the   IJle 

of 
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of  Thanet,  on  one  fide,  and  to  the  Naze,  in  the  county  of 
EJfex,  on  the  other.  Gravefeitd  is  a  corporation  eredled  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth',  and  has,  beildes,  the  ex- 
cluiive  privilege  (with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Milton) 
of  carrying  all  paffengers  to  Lofidoft  in  their  own  boats. 
It  was  firft  granted  by  Richard  II.  in  confideration  of  the 
town  having  been  burnt  and  reduced  to  beggary  by  the 
F?^ench  in  1379-  At  that  time  the  Manor  belonged  to  the 
relio-ious  houfe  De  la  Grace,  on  Tower-hill.  The  Abbot 
made  the  misfortune  of  his  town  a  plea  with  the  King  to 
beftow  on  it  this  recompence  for  its  fufferings ;  and  at  that 
time  was  a  very  important  place,  as  Grave/end  was  then  the 
great  paflage  between  Lofidon  and  Calais,  At  firfl:  the  fare 
was  two-pence  ;  but,  iince,  it  has  been  raifed  to  nine-pence. 
The  boat  departs  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  every  flood,  and 
returns  from  Billingsgate  on  the  like  jQgnal. 

Ufually  great  numbers  of  (hips  are  feen  at  anchor  in  the 
channel  before  the  town.  From  hence  merchants'  fhips 
from  our  Capital  take  their  departure.  Our  line-of-battle 
fhips  here  take  out  their  guns  before  they  proceed  to  the 
docks  at  Woolwich  or  Deptford.  Here  lie  the  hidia  fhips 
before  they  finally  fail,  and  take  in  all  the  bale-goods, 
and  alfo  all  the  officers'  trade,  and  other  private  trade,  the 
guns,  and  the  powder ;  and  here  they  complete  their  com- 
2  plemcnt 
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plement  of  men,  which  is  always  deferred  to  the  laft,  as 
well  to  prevent  cxpence,  as  to  keep  the  men  from  dcfertions, 
and  from  rioting,  if  they  remained  in  a  ftate  of  inactivity. 

Henry  VIII.  ereded  here  a  ftrong  battery  to  repel  any 
infult  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and  to  guard  againft  the  de- 
fultory  defcents  of  the  Frt7ich,  who  had  more  than  once 
infefted  our  coafts.  This  Monarch  had  adopted  a  general 
plan  of  fortification.  At  lilhury^  oppofite  to  Gravefe7id^  Tilbury  Fort 
he  ere£ted  a  block-houfe  j  which,  after  the  burning  of  our 
fhips  in  i66y,  by  the  Dutch^  at  Chatham^  was  enlarged 
into  a  ftrong  and  regular  fortification.  It  mounts  feveral 
guns  ;  has  a  fmall  garrifon ;  and  its  Governor,  a  General 
Officer,  prefides  over  Gravefe7id  as  well  as  this  fort.  But 
what  will  ever  render  this  place  memorable  is,  that  it  was 
fixed  on  for  the  encampment  of  the  army,  in  the  year  i  588,   Camp  theri 

IN  I "88 

to  oppofe  that  which  was  defigned  to  be  landed  from  the 
famous  invincible  Armada,  to  march  to  the  conqucft  of 
the  Capital,  and  in  the  end  to  have  reduced  the  whole 
kingdom  to  the  yoke  of  the  bigoted  Spa?iiard.  Vefliges 
of  the  camp  are  ftill  to  be  feen  (as  I  have  read)  on  the  fpot 
where  a  windmill  now  ftands.  This  was  one  of  the  three 
armies  deftined  for  the  defence  of  the  kingrdom.  The 
number  of  men  was  to  have  been  twenty-two  thoufandfoot; 
but    no  more   than  fixteen    thoufand   five   hundred   were 

I   2  alTembled ; 
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aflembled  ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  cavalry,  armed 
with  lances ;  and  feven  hundred  and  fixty-nine  liglit- 
horfe-men,  many  of  them  veterans  tried  in  the  fierce  fchool 
of  war  in  the  Low  Countries.  Over  thefe  were  placed  a 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  unworthy  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicejlery  who  had  returned  from  the  Netherlands  loaden 
with  diilionour,  and  even  fufpeded  of  cowardice,  and  of  a 
defign  to  enflave  the  States :  he  had,  on  his  recall,  even  the 
effrontery  to  caufe  medals  to  be  ftruck,  reflecting  on  them 
for  their  ingratitude;  yet  female  prejudices  for  once  led  our 
celebrated  Queen  into  an  error  which  might  have  proved  fa- 
tal to  her  kingdom,  had  the  fkill  of  the  General  been  op- 
pofed  to  the  abilities  of  the  great  Parma.  Elizabeth  was 
fuperior  to  every  weaknefs  but  that  of  Love.  She  vifitcd 
the  camp  in  perfon,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  and  animated 
her  troops  by  the  moft  infpiriting  fpeeches. 

As  I  am  now  on  the  fpot,  I  fhall  mention  the  part  of  one 
as  the  moft  animated  of  any  which  ever  really  fell  from 
the  mouth  of  an  heroine.  She  has  been  compared  to  a 
Deborah,  a  Boadicea,  and  a  Zenobia.  Had  her  Highnefs 
been  put  to  the  proof,  her  deeds  might  have  not  been  lefs 
celebrated !  But  I  qucftion  whether  any  one  of  them  con- 
firmed their  refolves  with  lo  round  a  period  as  did  the  daugh- 
ter of  our  bluff  Monarch,  in  whom,    on  this  occafion,  his 

fpirit 
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fpirlt  fully  burft  forth.  She  alludes  to  the  cowardly  dcfcr- 
tion  of  the  country  at  the  appearance  of  the  Armada^  by 
fcveral  of  the  gentry  who  lived  on  the  coafts.  "  I  under- 
*'  ftand,"  fays  fhe,  "  that  numbers  of  the  Gentry  have 
"  quitted  their  feats  on  the  fight  of  the  enemy  :  Should 
"  they  ever  again  betray  the  like  want  of  courage,  by 
*'  G — d  I  will  make  them  know  what  it  is  to  be  fearful  on 
*'  fo  urgent  an  occaflon  !  !  !" 

At  this  important  crifis  the  whole  River  was  fortified 
from  Tilbury  to  Sce-nefsj  the  great  bend  between  IFoolwich 
and  Greenwich.  A  ftrong  fort  was  e reded  at  Gravefefidy 
oppofite  to  this  place  :  there  was  not  a  curvature  on  either 
fide,  but  which  had  its  battery  that  commanded  its  re- 
fpedive  reach  up  and  down  the  River  :  on  See-nefs^  and 
its  correfpondent  fhore,  were  flrong  redoubts.  This  was  the 
laft :  could  the  Spaniards  have  forced  thofe,  the  Common- 
wealth might  have  been  defpaired  of.  This  is  from  Tha- 
mejis  Defcript.  A7ino  1588  ;  Roberto  Adamo^  Authore, — in 
parchment.  He  was  Author  of  Expeditionis  Hifpanorum 
in  A?jgliam  vera  defer iptio^  A.  D.  1588;  from  which  the 
hangings  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords  were  defigned,, 

From   hence  the    Thames  begins   to  increafe  greatly  in 

width :    it  takes  a  bend    towards   the  North-eaft,  and  re- 

I  ceives 
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celves  the  name  of  the  Sea-reach.  The  Hope^  a  famous 
anchorage  for  homeward-bound  vefTels,  is  towards  the  ex- 
tremity ;  and  is  named  from  the  ftrong  expectation  mariners 
have  of  arriving  fafe  at  home  after  the  dangers  of  the  fea, 
and  the  Goodwin  Sands.  Each  fide  is  bounded  by  marfhes, 
the  high  lands  of  Kent  beginning  here  to  recede  from  the 
water. 

Canvev  Isle.  Canvey  Ijle^  a  low  unhealthy  tra6l  of  above  three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  acres,  is  on  the  Ejjex  fide,  divided  from 
it  by  a  narrow  channel  dry  at  low  water.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  from  flmilitude  of  founds,  to  have  been  the  Con^ 
vennos  or  Counos  of  Ptolemy, 

Isle  of  Grean.  The  IJle  oj  Grean,  or  Graine,  is  on  the  Kentijh  fide, 
very  like  in  nature  to  Canvey,  and  divided  from  the  man 
land  by  a  channel,  very  narrow  at  prefent,  but,  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  fo  wide  as  to  have  been  the  ufu  il  paf- 
fage  to  the  Port  of  London^  and  was  called  the  Yenlet. 
In  the  reign  of  that  Monarch  a  ftrong  guard  was  kept  at 
Ea  Yenlade  in  Hooy  confifting  of  twelve  men  at  arms,  and 
lix  hobelers,  or  men  who  were  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy. 

TheNore,         Off  the  end  of  the  Ifle  Graine  is  the  Nore^   or  North- 

fand. 
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fand»  The  Nore^  a  buoy  fo  named,  is  at  the  northern 
extremity,  with  a  floating  light,  to  direct  veffcls  to  the  an- 
chorage in  this  perilous  Efluary.  All  the  channel  for  a  con- 
fiderable  way,  even  to  the  Naxe  on  the  Ejj'ex  coaft,  is  filled 
with  fand-banks  pointing  towards  the  North-eaft.  They 
lie  parallel ;  are  very  long,  narrow,  and  divided  by  narrow 
channels,  through  which  the  mariner  has  the  choice  of  paf- 
fage.  Thefe  are  formed  by  the  mud  brought  down  by  the 
ftream,  and  depolited  in  the  order  they  lie.  Thefe  formed 
the  iirft  accumulations,  and  the  fand  colle6led  upon  them 
brought  up  by  the  tide  of  flood. 

Divided  from  the  Eaftern  end  of  Gra'me^  by  a  channel  Isle  of 
not  a  mile  broad,  is  the  IJle  of  Shepey,  the  fuppofed  Tolia- 
pis  of  Ptolemy y  and  the  Sceapige  of  the  Saxons.,  or  the  IJJe 
of  Sheep.  On  the  North  is  the  channel ;  on  the  South, 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  fea,  called  the  Swale^  much  contraded 
from  its  ancient  breadth  and  depth,  having  formerly  been  the 
common  paflTage  from  the  North  Foreland  for  fhips  bound 
to  London.  At  prefent  there  are  three  ferries  ;  that  of  the 
King%  is  the  mofl;  frequented,  which  is  wafted  over  by  a 
long  cable  flung  acrofs  the  water. 


The  moft  confequential  place  is  the  Fort  and  Ship-yard    sh 
at   Sheernefs^  jutting  into  the  Swale,    oppoflte  to  the  IJle  of 

Gralne, 
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Graine.     The  land  it   occupies,  in  the  time  of  Charles  7. 
v/as  a  morafs,   on  which  his  fon  thought  fit  to  ere6t  a  bat- 
tery of  twelve  guns,  to  defend  the  paffage  up  the  Medway. 
The  King,  who  had  indifputably  a  great  and  quick  difcern- 
ment  of  things  till  involved  in  the  mift  of  diffipation,  made 
two  journies,  in  the  depth  of  winter,   to  the   fpot,   to  give 
the  neceflary  orders  for  building  a  fort,   to  the  Commiilion- 
ers    of  the   Ordnance.      Thefe    were    negledled,   infomuch 
that  when  the  Dutch  appeared  before  the  place  in  1667,   in 
the  way  up  the  Medway,   they   quickly   beat  all  the  works 
to  the  ground  with  their  guns,   notwithfl:andi;:g   the   place 
was  garrifoned  with  good  foldiers,  under  excellent  ofrxers. 
The  Dutch  landed  fome  men,  as  if  they  intended  to  for- 
tify and  keep  the  fort  ;  but  they  were  too  wife  to  continue 
in  their  refolution.      The  confequence  of  this  negleft  roufed 
the  nation,  and  it  was  determined  to  ered:  a  regular  fortifi- 
cation,   under  the  diredlion  of   Sir  Martin  Bechna?j,   Chief 
Engineer.      It  became  a  Royal  Fort,  has  its  Governor,  and 
is  well  provided  with  all  things  neceffary  for  defence.      A 
Royal  Dock-yard  was  alfo  eftabliflied,   with  all   the  requi- 
fites  for  repairing  or  for  building  fliips  of  war. 

QuEENBo-  At  a  fmall  diftance  to  the  Eaft  flood  ^ee?2horough  Ca/Iie, 

TLE.  once  a   noble  pile,   till  it  was  pulled  down   foon   after  the 

year  1650.      It   was  built  by  Edwai'd  III.  about  the  year 
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1 361,  under  the  dire6lion  of  the  famous  Wtlliafn  of  Wick- 
ham,  then  Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Works,  afterwards  BiQiop 
of  Winchejler,  He  difchargcd  his  truft  with  great  abilities; 
and  the  King  named  it,  in  honour  of  his  Queen,  Philippaoi 
Hamault.  A  town  rofe  under  its  protection  ;  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  fends  two 
Members  to  our  great  Council. 

Edward  was  not  fo  improvident  as  the  founders  of  the  Its  Well. 
neighbourhig  Sheernefs.  He  had  funk  and  fecured,  within 
his  garrifon,  a  well  of  good  water  :  till  within  this  prefent 
century  the  fort  of  Sheer?iefs  was  quite  deftitute  of  this  ne- 
ceffary  ;  all  the  water  of  the  ifland  being  fo  impregnated 
with  the  tafte  of  the  Pyrites^  or  copperas  ftone,  with  which 
it  abounds,  that  it  is  fcarcely  drinkable.  Before  the  year 
1723,  the  garrifon  and  the  fhips  of  war  daily  received  their 
water  at  a  vaft  expence  from  Chatham.  In  that  year  the 
Commiffioners  of  the  Navy  gave  diredtion,  that  the  an- 
cient well  of  ^eenborough  Cajlle  fhould  be  examined. 
The  agents  cleared  the  well  of  the  rubbifh,  and  found  it 
nicely  walled,  in  a  circular  form,  to  the  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred feet.  On  boring  they  found  at  the  bottom  a  clofe 
blueifh  clay  ;  and  after  three  days  and  a  half  defpairing  trial, 
the  water  burft  up  at  once,  and  in  an  hour  rofe  four  feet ;  on 
the  next  day,  fifty-five  feet  ten  inches  j  and  on   the  eighth 

K  it 
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it  rofe  to  a  hundred  and  fcventy-fix.  They  met  with  no 
water  till  they  had  reached  eighty- one  feet  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well,  which,  by  computation,  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  hundred  and  fixty  feet  beneath  the  decpeft  part 
of  the  adjacent  fea :  the  water  proved,  excellent,  and  fup- 
plies  the  wants  of  the  garrifon. 

The  TFefl  Swale,  or  the  entrance  oppofite  to  Sheernefs, 
is  reckoned  to  have  a  tide  the  fierceft  and  the  fulleft  of 
ebullitions,  current,  and  little  whirlpools,  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  It  is  at  this  place  the  Mec/way,  after  a  very  long 
courfe,  difcharges  its  waters.  I  do  not  know  why  Milton 
ftyles  it  the  Medway  Siiiooth  ;  whoever  has  hung  over 
Rochejier  Bridge  cannot  but  be  ftruck  with  the  foaming 
impetuofity  of  the  tide  :  perhaps  it  may  merit  the  epithet 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  lunar  influence.  It  meanders- 
finely  up  to  that  city  ;  the  firft  part  through  a  flat  and 
marfl-jy  land. 

The  firfl:  place  of  note  is  Stangate-creeh,  the  place  where 
fliips  dcfl;ined  for  the  Port  of  London,  coming  from  coun- 
tries infcded  with  the  plague,  are  obliged  to  perform  qua- 
rantine, under  falutary  rcfl:ri(Elions,  fandioned  by  feveral 
Ads  of  Parliament. 


At 
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At  Occam  Najje  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  Higher  up,  on  the  fouthern  fide,  is  Gilling- 
hatn,  famous  as  being  the  plaee  where  our  heroine  Eliza- 
beth kept  her  fleet.  In  1578  it  confifted  but  of  twenty- 
four  (liips  of  all  fizes ;  the  large  ft,  the  Triu7?iph^  of  a  thou- 
fand  tons  ;  the  leaft,  the  George^  under  flxty  tons :  yet  with 
them  fhe  was  the  terror  of  Europe.  Gillingham  had  its 
fort,  to  defend  the  Palladium  of  the  Nation. 

Four  miles  above  Gillinghamj  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
River,  is  Upnor  Cajlle^  built  by  Queen  Elizabeth  \  of  aa 
oblong  form,  with  a  tower  at  each  end,  and  a  vaft  fquare 
gate  on  the  weft  fide.  Mr.  Grofc  obferves,  that  it  was 
fo  injudicioufly  built  as  never  to  be  of  any  ufc  :  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  converted  into  a  powder  magazine. 

When  Elizabeth  built  this  caftle,  flie  probably  had  in 
view  the  defence  of  the  Royal  Ship-yard,  which  flie  in- 
tended to  eftablifh  at  Chalhajn,  a  little  above  Up?Jor^  on 
the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Medway.  Some  even  fay  flie  had 
begun  the  undertaking.  But  it  is  certain  that  her  fucceflbr 
removed  the  yard  to  this  place,  and  that  his  fon,  Charles  [, 
improved  it  greatly,  eredled  very  conflderable  buildings, 
and  made  two  docks  for  floating  the  flilps  in  with  the 
tide.     Elizabeth  had  done  little  or  nothing  here  in  1570, 

K   2  the 
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the  time  in  which  hamhardwxolz\  for  all  he  gives  of  the 
place  is  a  very  filly  ftory  of  our  Lady  of  the  Roode  of  Chet- 
ham^  and  a  mofl  perturbed  corpfe,  the  plague  of  the  poor 
Clerk  of  GilUnghain. 

Charles  II.  who  was  fond  of  the  Navy,  made  great  ad- 
ditions to  the  yard,  and  here  laid  up  our  principal  fhips.  In 
June  1667,  we  fuffered  here  an  infult  of  the  moft  mortify- 
ing nature.  On  the  7th  of  that  month,  De  Ruyter  ap- 
peared fuddenly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames^  with  feventy 
fail  of  fhips.  He  detached  his  Vice  Admiral  F'an  Ghent 
with  feventeen  of  the  lighter  fliips  and  eight  fire-fhips, 
attacked  and  took  the  fort  at  Sheernefs^  and  then  made 
difpolitions  to  proceed  up  the  River.  Government  took 
the  alarm,  and  inftantly  fent  the  Duke  of  Albe?narle  to 
Chatham^  who,  with  his  ufual  courage  and  activity,  aflem- 
bled  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  took  every  meafure  which 
the  fhortnefs  of  the  time  would  admit  to  ward  off  the  tre- 
mendous blow.  He  was  attended  by  Sir  Edward  Spragge 
with  a  train  of  gallant  officers,  and  a  multitude  of  noble 
volunteers.  He  funk  fcveral  fhips  in  the  channel  of  the 
River,  flung  a  chain  acrofs  the  narroweft  part,  and  placed 
behind  it  three  great  men  of  war,  which  had  been  the 
fruits  of  his  valour,  taken  from  the  Dutch.  At  iirfl  the 
intrepid   Moiik  threw  himfelf  on    board   thcfe   fliips,   with 

three 
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three  hundred  young  gentlemen  volunteers  with  pikes  in 
their  hands  ;  but  being  diffuaded  by  his  friends  from  fo 
defperate  and  ufelefs  a  poft,  he  came  on  fhore,  otherwife 
he  and  his  brave  companions  would  have  in  a  very  fmall 
fpace  been  devoted  to  the  flames. 

The  Dutch  were  then  approaching  very   faft,   with  all 
the   advantages  of    wind  and   tide.      With    a   prefs  of  fail 
they  pafled  amidft  the  funk  fliips,   and    broke   through  the 
chain.      They  hefitatcd  about  the  laft,    and  probably  might 
have  deflfted,  had  not    one    Captain  Brackel^   at  the    time 
confined  on  board  one  of  their  fhips  for    certain  mifbcha- 
viour,  offered  to  lead  the  way,   and  atone  for   his  pad  mif- 
condu6t.      He  performed  his   engagement ;  and   the  three 
fhips,    the    Unity ^    the  Matthias^  and  Charles  V.  were  in  a 
moment  in   one  tremendous  blaze.     On  the  thirteenth  they 
advanced  as  high  as    Upnor  Cajile^   with   fix   men  of  war 
and  five  fire-fhips ;   but  met  with  fo  warm  a  reception  from 
Major  Scott ^   Commandant   in   the  Caflle,   and  Sir  Edward 
Spragge^   who  diredled  the  batteries  on  the  oppofite  fhore, 
that  the  Dutch  fuffered  great  damage  in  their  fhips,   and 
lofs  of  men.      But,   in  their  return,    they  burnt  the  Loyal 
London^  the   Great  James^  and  the  Royal  Oak.       A   Dou- 
glas^  Captain  of  the  lafl,  in  the  confufion  of  the   day,   had 
received  no  diredions  to  retire.      "  It  never  fliall  be  faid," 

fays 
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fays  he,  *'  that  a  Douglas  quitted  his  poft  without  orders !" 
fo  continued  on  board,  and  fell  a  glorious  facrifice  to  difci- 
pline  and  obedience  to  command.  "  Whether,"  obferves 
Sir  Willia}}!  Temple^  "  it  is  wife  in  men  to  do  fuch  actions 
or  no,  I  am  fure  it  is  fo  in  Hates  to  honour  them." 

The  Dutch  carried  off  the  hull  of  the  Royal  Charles  in  tri- 
umph. In  their  return,  two  of  their  fhips  were  run  on  fhore 
in  the  Medway,  and  deftroyed  ;  and  this,  with  the  eight  iire- 
fliips  burnt  in  the  a£tion,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  killed, 
was  all  the  lofs  the  Dutch  hiftorians  pretend  they  received. 
Much  of  our's  was  owing  to  the  infamous  conduct  of  Coni- 
milfioner  Pet,  and  the  other  civil  officers,  who  negledled 
every  order  which  was  given  them,  and  who  had  carried 
away  every  boat  to  fecure  their  own  effedls,  when  the  in- 
trepid Monk  was  in  want  of  them  for  the  mofl:  important 
purpofes.  London  was  ftruck  with  fuch  a  panic  that  it 
hourly  expedled  the  enemy  to  burn  it  to  the  ground.— 
Some  fliips  were  funk  at  Woolwich,  and  fome  at  B.lackwally 
and  batteries  eredled  on  various  parts  of  the  River.  Great 
cenfure  fell  on  the  Government ;  who  had  raihly  laid  up  the 
capital  fliips  on  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  who 
had  even  then  refufed  a  fufpenfion  of  arms.  Still,  it  was 
faid,  more  mifchief  might  have  been  done ;  for,  had  the 
enemy  aded  with  becoming  vigour,    neither  the    Dock  at 

Cha- 
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Chatham,    nor    the  remainder  of  our    Navy,   could    have 
cfcaped  dcftruclion. 

The  head  of  the  Eftuary  of  the  Meclway  ends  nobly  with 
Roche  ft  er  Bridge,  its  ancient  Caftle  and  Cathedra],  with 
the  larr!;c  village  of  Strode  on  the  weftern  bank  ;  and  the 
hill  of  Chatham,  its  important  building,  and  Royal  fub- 
jacent  Ship-yard,  on  the  eaftern. 

Rochejler  had  been  the  Durohrwis  of  the  Roma?is,  featcd 
on  the  military  road.  The  Saxo77s  continued  its  import- 
ance, by  furrounding  it  with  walls,  poflibly  on  the  ancient 
foundations.  The  prefent  Caftle  was  founded  on  the  fcitc 
of  the  Roman,  as  is  evident  from  the  Roman  bricks  mixed 
in  the  walls,  and  various  Roma7i  coins  dug  up  within  the 
precindis.  The  remains  we  now  admire  were  the  work  of 
Gundulphus,  a  Bifliop  more  eminent  for  his  good  plain 
fenfe  and  fkill  in  military  architecture  than  for  his  learn- 
ing. I  refer  to  the  elaborate  work  on  the  fubject  by  Ed- 
ward  King,  Efq.  in  Archcdogia,  vol.  iv.  367,  tab.  22; 
and  in  vol.  vi.  p.  296;  and  Mr.  Den?iis,  in  the  iame  vo- 
lume,— for  an  account  of  this  curious  fortrefs.  Gundulphus 
muft  have  built  it  between  the  years  1077  and  1107,  the 
period  of  his  Epifcopate.      The  round  or  Nortnan  arch  is 

curl- 
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curioufly  exemplified  in  this  Caftle ;  as  are  the  various 
fpecies  of  military  defence  in  his  days :  all  have  a  fimi- 
larity  ;   fquare,   with  a  fquare  tower  at  each  angle. 

The  body  of  the  prefent  Cathedral  remains  another  proof 

of  Gundulphus'' %  {kill :  he  rebuilt  it  in  the  form  of  the  time, 
with  round  arches   and  clumfy  pillars.      Adjoining   to  his 

Church  is  a  fquare  tower,  built  by  that  Prelate  in  the  ufual 
ftyle.  Many  parts  of  the  Church,  ereded  fince  his  days, 
are  in  the  Gothic  manner.  The  front  is  not  inelegant ; 
the  great  door  is  Norman.  In  the  embellifhments  on  the 
front  of  the  fide  towers  the  round  arch  chiefly  prevails  ; 
the  great  window  is  Gothic.  The  fquab  fpire-fteeple  de- 
forms the  pile.  Moft  of  the  monuments  are  of  Church- 
men. That  to  Walter  de  Merton^  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England^  and  founder  of  Merton  College,  who  died  in 
1277,  growing  ruinous,  it  was  renewed,  in  1598,  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile^  Warden  of  Merton  College,  and  the  Fel- 
lows. I  beheve  that  no  part  of  the  Palace  is  left.  The 
laft  Bifliop  who  rcfided  in  it  was  the  pious  and  venerable 
Fijher,  the  melancholy  martyr  to  the  impojflure  of  the  Holy 
Maid  of  Kent.  Since  the  Reformation,  Bromley,  in  this 
county,  has  been  the  rcfidence  of  the  Prelates. 


The 
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The  Bifhoprick  was  founded  by  Ethelbert^  in  tlic  year 
600,  who  built  a  Church  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew^  and 
placed  here  a  Bifhop,  and  a  Chapter  of  fccular  Pricfts  ;  •  the 
firft  Bifhop  was  yujiusy  a  Roman,  Gundulphus  fettled  in 
it  fifty  or  fixty  black  Monks,  with  a  Prior.  At  the  diffo- 
lution  the  Priory  was  fupprefTed,  and  Henry  placed  here  a 
Dean  and  fix  Prebendaries,  &c.  &c.  It  is  one  of  the  poorcft 
of  our  Bifhopricks,  and  has  ufually  annexed  to  it  the  rich 
Deanry  of   Wejiminjier. 

Rochejler  Bridge  has  eleven  arches;  the  fides  are  guarded 
by  a  parapet  and  iron  rails,  and  on  the  centre  is  a  draw- 
bridge. The  piers  are  very  firong,  and  fecured  with  fter- 
lings,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by  the  violence  of  the 
tides  or  the  force  of  the  ice  brought  down  the  rapid  ft  ream. 
This  bridge  was  built  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  by  that 
great  warrior  Sir  Robert  Knollys,  and  Sir  John  de  Cobha?n. 
The  old  bridge  had  been  of  wood,  and  ftood  nearer  tlie 
Caftle.  It  confifted  of  nine  piers.  The  repair  of  the 
arches  was  allotted  to  different  people  ;  for  example — 
The  Archbifhop  had  the  care  of  the  fifth  and  ninth  pier : 
the  Bifhop  of  Rochejler,  of  the  firft :  the  King,  of  the 
fourth.  Gillinghain,  How,  and  other  manors  and  lands 
had  the  care  of  the  remaining,  which,  by  their  tenures, 
they  were  bound  to  fupport. 

L  Cbathajfi 
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Chatham  is  a  continuation  of  Rochefler,  in  foriTi  of  a  very 
long  ftreet.  In  it  is  St.  Bartholomew^  Hofpital,  founded 
by  BiOiop  Gundulphusm  1078,  originally  for  Lepers.  This 
is  the  firft  inftitution  in  this  kingdom  for  that  filthy  diftem- 
per ;  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Land^  imported  by  the  abfurdity  of 
pilgrimage  before  the  time  of  the  Crufades^  which  had  not 
begun  till  the  year  1096.  It  efcaped  diffolution,  and  ftill 
is  kept  as  a  charitable  inftltutlon  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Deans  of  RocheJler\  and  maintains  four  brethren,  two  of 
whom  are  in  orders. 

That  great  feaman.  Sir  Johit  Hawkins ^  in  1592,  founded 
here  an  hofpital  for  wounded  or  difabled  feamen  or  fhip- 
wrights,  which  fupports,  in  a  mod  comfortable  manner, 
ten  perfons  who  come  under  that  defcription. 

The  Chejl  at  Chatham,  as  it  is  called,  was  eflabliflied  by 
the  fame  pious  feaman,  in  conjundlon  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanijh  Ar?nada\ 
to  which  the  fallors  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  that  time  agreed 
to  contribute.  It  Is  continued  to  this  day,  and  is  poflefled 
of  feveral  landed  eflates. 

The  great  Dock  and  Ship-yard  arc  to  the  North  of  the 
town  of  Chatham,  and  extend  along  the   fhorc ;  and  the 

I  bar- 
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barracks,  and  other  buildings,  above  them :  the  hill  rifes 
rapidly  above,  and  is  included  in  modern  fortifications  and 
redoubts  yet  unfiniflied.  The  Ro?na?ts  had  a  Cajlrum 
j¥lsttvumy  which  came  within  part  of  the  prccindls,  as  ap- 
pears by  graves,  arms,  coins,  lacrymatories,  and  other  anti- 
quities difcovered  in  forming  the  works.  Vaft  bufmefs  is 
carried  on  in  this  yard.  The  Vi8iory  was  built  here  ;  and 
at  this  time  the  ^cen^  a  fine  firft-rate,   was  on  the  flocks. 

The  ifland  of  Shepey  is  about   thirteen  miles   in  length,  Size  or  Shepey 

Isle 

and  fix  in  its  greateft  breadth  :  the  fouthern  fkirts  are  low 
and  marfliy  ;  the  interior  is  diverfified  with  fmall  rifings, 
and  every  part  is  rich  in  pafturagc.  Along  the  northern 
lliore  is  a  range  of  clayey  cliffs,  about  fix  miles  in  length, 
Hoping  at  each  extremity.  The  fpccics  of  earth  is  the 
Marga  cifie?'eo-fi/fca  of  Da  Cofla,  p.  7  i .  The  lofticfi:  part 
is  near  Miiifier^  where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  ninety  feet. 
At  the  eaftern  end  is  Shelnefs,  a  long  beach,  entirely  com- 
pofed  of  the  fragments  of  fliells  flung  up  by  the  fea. 

This  ifland  v,as,  in  early  times,  fubjetft  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  foreign  invaders ;  firft  of  the  Saxo7is,  and  then  of 
the  Da77es^  who  often  wintered  here,  and  made  the  place 
the  fcene  of  many  horrid  barbarities.  Religious  houfes 
were  a  particular   objc6l  of  their   rage.      That  of  Minfter     Minster. 

L   2  was 
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was  deftroyed  by  them ;  a  Convent  founded,  between  the 
years  664  and  6-73,  by  Sexburga^  widow  to  Ercomberty 
King  of  Kent^  and  filled  with  feventy-feven  Nuns.  She 
refigned  her  charge  to  her  daughter  Erminilda^  and  retired 
to  the  Monaftery  of  Ely^  then  governed  by  her  fifter 
Ethelreda.  At  the  fuppreflion  its  revenues  amounted  to 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  At  that  period  there  was 
only  Alicia  Crane,  the  Priorefs,  and  ten  BenediSiine  Nunsj 
for,  long  after  its  deflru6tion  by  the  Danes,  it  was  re-peopled 
in  1 1  30,  with  that  order,  by  William  Corbeil,  Archbifhop 
of  Canterbury.  Henry  VIII.  made  a  grant  of  this  Mo- 
naftery,  and  all  its  poiTefTions,  to  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  Con- 
flable  of  ^luee?iborough  Caftle,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Treafurerof  the  Houfehold. 

Church.  Part  of  the  Conventual  Church  is  ftanding,  and  in  ufe'j 

and  the  gateway,  and  fome  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  are  ftill  to 
be  fcen.  In  the  Church  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Thoinas  Che- 
ney,  who  died  in  the  iirll  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
Tomb  of  Sir  is  another  remarkable  tomb  of  Sir  Robert  de  Shurla?id,  Lord 
Shurland.  of  Shurland,  in  this  ifle,  created  Knight  Banneret  for  his 
valour  at  the  fiege  of  Caerlavoroc  Caftle  by  Edward  I. — 
He  is  rcprefcntcd  armed  and  crofs-legged,  as  if  he  had  ob- 
tained that  privilege  by  having  vifited  or  made  a  vow  to  vifit 
the    Holy.   Land.     By-hlni  is   the  head  of  a  horfe  emerging 

out 
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out  of  the  waves,  as  if  in  the  adtlon  of  fwimming.  One  of 
the  many  foolidi  tales  relative  to  this  figure  will  fuffice  : — 
Our  Knight,  on  a  quarrel  with  his  pricft,  buried  the  poor 
father  alive :  at  that  time  it  happened  that  the  King  lay 
at  anchor  under  the  ifle  ;  Sir  Robe?'t  fvvam  on  his  horfe  to 
the  Royal  veffel,  and  obtained  his  pardon,  and  returned  to 
fhore  on  his  trufty  fteed.  He  then  recoUedled  that  a  witch 
had  predicted  that  he  fliould  owe  his  death  to  that  horfe  : 
to  render  that  void,  he  drew  his  fword  and  ungratefully  put 
his  faithful  prefervcr  to  death.  Long  after,  palling  by  the 
fpot,  he  faw  its  bones  bleaching  on  the  ground ;  he  gave 
the  fcuU  a  contemptuous  kick  ;  the  bone  wounded  his  foot; 
his  foot  mortiiied  ;  the  Knight  died,  and  the  prediction 
was  fulhlled. 

About  fix  or  feven  and  thirty  years  ago  I  vifited  the  IJle 
of  Shepey^  in  order  to  colledl  the  various  extraneous  foffils     Fossils  of 

Sh  epky 

with  which  the  clifrs  on  the  north  fide  abound  ;  and  re- 
fided,  for  that  purpofe,  a  few  days  at  ALmfter^  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Warden^  a  litrle  to  the  eaft,  and  not  far  from  that 
of  Shurland,  the  Manor  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert.  The 
cliffs  of  thcfe  parts  bcirg  compofed  o^  a  very  loofc  friable 
marie,  are  very  liable  to  the  depredations  of  the  fea>  which 
continually  gains  on  the  ifland,  and  oKen  undermines  and 
tears  away  fragments  of  an  acre  in  circumference,   covered 

3  with 
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with  crops  of  corn,  which  frequently  ripens  before  the 
ground  is  totally  torn  to  pieces.  When  that  is  effected,  the 
Follilill:  finds  numberlefs  treafures  before  buried  in  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  earth. 

PvRiT^,  OR         Numbers  of   the    poor   inhabitants   gain  livelihoods   by 

Copperas 

Stone.  picking  up  for  the  Copperas- makers  the  Fyritce  that  are 

wafhed  out  by  the  waves.  They  received  (when  I  vifited 
the  ifland)  only  one  penny  a  gallon  for  their  labours  ;  but 
get  a  confiderable  addition  to  their  gains  from  gratuities 
given  by  curious  Grangers  for  the  extraneous  fofiils  they 
pick  up  at  the  fame  time.  The  fuccefs  of  thefe  poor  peo- 
ple depends  much  on  the  ftorminefs  of  the  feafon ;  a  boif- 
terous  eafl  wind  is  of  great  fervice  to  them,  as  it  wafhes  a 
greater  number  of  Fyrit ce  owt  of  the  cliffs,  which  extend 
from  about  half  a  mile  beyond  MhiJIer^  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  Warden  ;  in  all,  nine  miles,  allowing  for  the 
winding  of  the  fhorcs. 

Thefe  are  divided  into  three  liberties,  M'mjler^  Eajl- 
chiirch^  and  Warden^  which  are  rented  to  the  mafters  of  the 
Copperas  works  at  an  annual  rent :  Eajichurch  at  thirty 
pounds  per  annum  ;  and  IFarde?:,  with  a  Copperas- work 
Gillingham^  at  forty-five  pounds. 

It 
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It  is  not  certain  whether  we  did  not  import  this  ufeful 
article  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign  Cornelius  de  Vot  had  a  patent  for  making 
alum  and  copperas.  In  1579  Matthias  Falconer^  2i  Bra- 
banter^  did  try  and  drew  very  good  brimftone  and  coppe- 
ras out  of  certain  ftones  gathered  in  great  plenty  on  the 
fhore  near  unto  Mmfter ;  yet  we  did  not  export  any  till  the 
latter  end  of  the  laft  century.  Campbel  informs  us  that  in  his 
time,  viz.  1774,  we  exported  two  thoufand  tons  annually  ; 
which  is  pofTible,  as  Mr.  Charles  Wlntworth  afTurcs  us,  that 
in  three  months  only,  in  1776,  four  hundred  tons  were  fent 
abroad.  No  one  needs  be  told  of  the  multifarious  ufes  of 
this  article  in  dyeing,  and  for  various  purpofes. 

The  hiftory  and  procefs  is  amply  given  in  Doctor  'Lewis'' ■& 
Philofophical  Commerce  of  the  Arts.  The  French  ftill  ex- 
cel us  in  their  fcarlet  and  black  dyes.  Since  we  are  not  in- 
ferior to  them  in  knowledge,  the  excellency  probably  arifes 
from  the  water  of  the  Seine.. 

The  Pyritce  are  lodged  in  the  cliffs  in  vafl:  abundance, 
infomuch  that  they  infedl  the  water  on  that  fide  of  the 
ifland,  efpecially  above  Warden,  with  fuch  a  vitriolic  tafte 
as  to  render  it  fcarce  drinkable.  They  are  found  of  various 
forms — globular,  botryoid,  oblong,    and  of  feveral    other 

fhapes. 
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fhapes.  Within  they  are  of  ftriated  texture,  generally 
radiated  from  a  centre,  and  externally  covered  with  a  fer- 
ruginous coat.  Dodlor  Woodward^  in  his  Catalogue  of 
Foflils,  defcribes  moft  of  the  varieties,  vol.  i.  p.  175, 
p.  19,  20,  21,   24,   25. 

Thefe  foflils  abound  in  the  cliffs  and  on  the  fhores  of 
the  ifland,  being  beat  out  by  the  violence  cf  the  waves. — 
LuDi  Hel-  In  the  ftratum  of  the  clay  they  always  lie  horizontally,  and 
numbers  of  them  lodge  in  the  cliffs  in  the  mrumer  oi  a  vein, 
which  dips  with  the  ftratum.  All  the  Iv.di  are  covered 
with  a  thick  crufi:  of  indurated  clay,  are  of  a  ccmnreffed 
form,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  and  a  half  long  :  thofe 
which  lie  on  the  fhore  are  naked,  or  deprived  of  their  crufl, 
by  being  frequently  toffed  about  and  worn  by  the  waves. 

There  are  great  varieties  of  this  foflil  in  the  ifle,  differ- 
ing either  in  the  form  of  the  tali,  or  the  matter  of  which 
xh^fepia  are  compofed  :  fome  of  the  tali  are  long,  narrow, 
and  angular,  forming  regular  columns  ;  others  very  thick 
and  broad.  In  others  was  a  double  fet,  each  reaching  only 
half  way  through  the  mafs,  covered  on  all  fides,  and  at  the 
end  with  (^Tuxiy  fept a.  The  oppofite  fet  were  of  the  fame 
fize,  juft  in  the  middle  of  the  ludus. 

Some 
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Some  ludi  had  a  nucleus  in  the  middle,  covered  with  a 
fparry  cruft.  This  was  furroundcd  with  tali^  pointing  to- 
wards it  from  the  outward  cruft. 

In  the  chffs  are  often  found  ludi^  crufts  of  which  are 
formed  like  the  bczoar  minerale  ;  the  cruft  of  a  pale  rcddifti 
brown  ;  the  coat  of  a  deeper.  The  tali  in  thefe  are  nume- 
rous and  irregular,  not  running  from  fide  to  fide ;  and,  on 
breaking  the  ftone,  fall  out,  not  being  attached  to  the  cruit 
like  the  tali  of  the  other  kind. 

Some  ludi  had  large  protuberances  at  their  ends,  which 
contained  two  fmall  tali^  in  the  manner  of  a  nucleus. 

The  fepta  conlift  of  various  kinds  of  fpars,  and  make  a 
very  elegant  appearance  ;  fome  were  quite  fmooth,  others 
cryftallized;  fome  botryoid,  and  of  different  degrees  of  yel- 
low ;  but  the  grcateft  part  had  the  appearance  and  colour  of 
bees-wax  in  the  cake,  which  occafioncd  Doctor  Gre-^  to 
call  thefe  foffils  tlie  waxen  vein. 

Sometimes  x.\iQ  fepta  were  covered  with  beautiful  golden 
pyritce.,  and  I  met  with  one  fpecimen  with  multitudes  of 
fmall  y^/^?z/V^  fticking  to  the  tali.  There  was  alfo  a  fmall 
fpecies  of  ludusy  of  a  whitifli-brown  colour,  divided  by  fepta 

M  of 
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of  fmall  round  pyritcCy  running  over  the  furface  like  firings 
of  beads. 


A  ^Qw  of  the  ludi  had  their  tali  quite  naked,  the  fiflures 
in  that  foflii  not  having  yet  been  pervaded  by  the  fparry 
matter.  This  foflil  is  known  by  different  names.  Fan 
Hehzont  called  if  a  Indus ^  from  the  cubic  form  of  fome  of 
the  fepta  ;  and  attributed  to  it  great  lithanthriptic  virtues. 
Dr.  Grew  calls  it  the  waxen  vein  ;  Dr.  Woodward^  the  iu- 
dus  hehnontii  ;  and  Dr.  Hill,  by  the  moft  apt  name  oi  fep^ 
iaria  :    that  univerfal  quack  was  not  always  fo  fortunate. 

Selenites.  Selenites  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  cliffs,  efpe- 

cially  in  thofe  parts  where  the  clay  is  mofl  tenacious. 

Some  are  columnar,  and  confifl  of  two  broad  fides  and 
four  narrow  ones,  thin,  and  much  compreffed ;  are  ge- 
nerally pellucid  ;  but  in  fome  is  immerfed  a  pennated  body, 
that  has  a  pretty  feather-like  appearance.  Thefe  felenitce 
are  of  different  fizes,  from  one  to  feven  inches  in  length, 
but  their  greatefl  breadth  not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  the  thickncfs  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  They  often, 
appear  very  indiflin6t,  from  the  irregular  jundion  of  fe- 
veral  at  the  time  of  their  formation. 

There 
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There  is  a  fccond  fpccics,  much  thicker  than  the  former : 
it  confifts  of  two  flat  parallclopiped  fldes,  two  with  a  fliarp 
ridge  in  the  middle,  the  two  ends  floping  off,  each  a  con- 
trary way  likewife  ridged.  Thefe  are  feldom  found  Tingle, 
but  united  with  others.  No  ufe  is  made  of  thefe  JelenitcB ; 
but  they  may  be  burnt  to  a  finer  plaifter  than  the  gypfa  i 
and  there  might  be  colleded  in  the  Ifle  fufficient  quantity  of 
the  former,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  more  elegant  ftucco 
work. 

Another  fpecies  is  peculiar  to  this  ifland  ;  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  it  is  very  common  here,  has  been  taken  notice  of 
by  very  few  authors.  Dr.  Grew^  who  firft  defcribed  this 
foflil,   ftyles  it  x\\^  ftarred  ijoaxen  vein,  from  its  being  found      Starred 

1  '    1      1       1      1      •  Waxen  Vein*. 

on  th^feptaria,  or  ludi  hehnontii^  to  which  he  had  given 
the  name  of  nsoaxen  ve'ni.  Do6lor  JVocdward  gives  it  the 
fame  title  ;  and  Dodlor  Hilly  that  of  lepajlrum  and  t7-icbef- 
triim :  for  there  are  two  varieties;  the  firfl  derived  from 
T^iX^q,  hairsy  and  «Vrf,  a  ftar  ;  the  other  from  ^£7ra,-,  a  fcale, 
and  apfp,  both  being  radiated  like  a  ftar  :  the  lepaftrufji  com- 
pofed  of  broad  diftin£t  ravs  ;  the  tricheftrum,  of  clofe 
fibrous  rays.  Modem  writers  feem  fcarcely  acquainted  with 
thisfoflil,  which  comes  neareft  to  t\\Q  gj/pfum  crystallizaturn 
of  Cronfted,  Sed.  xix.  b.  c. 

M  2  They 
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They  are  always  found  affixed  to  xhtfepta  of  x\\^Jeptaria^ 
when  they  fo  far  divide  as  to  permit  thefe  bodies  to  fhoot 
and  form  ;  but  are  always  obferved  to  be  moft  numerous  on 
the  fmoothery^/'/^a:,  or  partitions,  than  on  thofe  which  are 
cryftallized.  Their  fize  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
fpace  they  had  to  flioot  in,  and  time  they  had  to  form.  I 
colledled  of  all  the  various  dimenfions,  from  lefs  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
the  largeft  u^kheftriim  being  of  that  fize  ;  the  largeft  le- 
praftrufjt  about  an  inch  and  a  half. 

They  feem  to  be  of  recent  formation.  I  colledted  a 
whole  ferles  of  them,  from  their  firft  attempt  to  form  to  a 
complete  ftar.  On  breaking  a  large  ludus,  one  ofthe/epia 
was  obferved  to  be  covered  with  minute  flioots,  fome  com- 
pofed  of  only  a  fmgle  ray,  others  of  two,  others  again  of 
three,  juft  beginning  to  expand,  and  attempt  a  radiation. 

Thefe  fmall  ones  were  all  white  and  opake  ;  and  as  the 
extremes  of  feveral  of  the  largeft  are  fo  too,  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed  that  when  frefli  and  purer  matter  protrudes  thefe  tri- 
chefttila  forward,  the  primeval  fhoots  ftlU  fubfift,  and  form 
the  extremities  of  the  larger  in  their  more  advanced  age. — 
The  matter  they  confift  of  feems  to  be  various,  being  moft 
probably  a  compofed  body  of  cryftal  and  felenite  :  they  cer- 
tainly 
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tainlv  arc  indebted  to  the  latter  for  the  regidar  fhapc  of 
the  radii  in  the  lepaftra^  which  in  miniature  emulate  the 
form  of  the  columnar  felenita.  ;  and  as  the  cliffs  abound 
with  the  laft,  it  is  no  rafli  conje6ture  to  fay  that  they  par- 
take of  their  fubflance ;  and  that  they  are  united  with 
cryftal  appears  from  the  great  brittlenefs  of  the  ftars,  their 
inflexibility,  and  the  little  alteration  they  fuftain  in  the  fire, 

in  comparifon  of  t\iG.  felenitce^  which  turn  to  a  pure  white 
powder,  and  are  fiffile  and  flexible. 

The  fpecies,  or  rather  varieties  of  thefe  foflils  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  ft,  A  pellucid  ftar,  the  7W//  columnar,  much  flatted 
on  two  of  their  oppofite  fides,  fliarp  pointed,  pellucid,  and 
diverging  from  each  other. 

2d,  Others  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  with  a  cafl  of 
green  fliooting  like  the  former. 

3d,  Some  with  their  extremities  white  and  opake,  feem- 
ingly  debafed  with  white  bole  or  earth. 

< 

4th,  Other  fpecimens  confifted  of  numerous  fine  fibrous 
radii  (the  trichejira  of  Hill),  as  if  mixed  with  fome  ajnian- 

thine 
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thine  or  asbejline  matter.     Thefe  formed  a  thicker  body  than 
the  others.     The  ends  were  alfo  terminated  with  white. 

5th,  Others  form,  from  th^feptum  they  adhere  to,  a  he- 
mifpherical  body,  the  radii  tending  upwards,  and  only  the 
white  extremities  appearing. 

6th,  Some  incomplete,  ftanding  on  their  points  from  the 
feptum  they  grow  to,   forming  the  figure  of  a  pencil  of  rays 
to  finifh  their  radiation. 

7th,  Some  completely  radiated,  but  fo  thinly  fpread  as 
nearly  to  cover  the  feptum. 

Laftly^  Such  as  are  formed  on  the  ferruginous  cruftated 
ludi  are  tinged  with  ruft  colour  ;  others  fpotted  with  green 
marcafite. 

The  number  in  each  ludush  uncertain,  fome  having  more 
than  twenty,  others  of  different  growths  and  fizes,  from 
one  to  fix  on  each  tains. 


Petrified  Abundance  of  petrified  wood  is  found  in  the  cliffs,  or  on 

the  fhores.      It    is   met  with,  generally,    in    form  of  large 

nodules,   about  two  feet  long,   covered  with  a  hard  clayey 

3  cruft, 
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cruft,  after  the  manner  of  the  ludi  hehnontiu  Some  are 
wholly  petrified,  but  retain  the  appearance  and  grain  of  oak: 
others  are,  properly  fpcaking,  only  foflil  wood,  which,  not- 
withftanding  it  is  immerfed  in  ftone,  ftill  remains  unaltered. 
Some  fpecimens  of  the  firft  arc  cracked,  or  divided  into  tali^ 
like  the  feptaria  \  and  the  fides  of  the  tali  covered  with 
yellow  (]p2Lrxyfepta.  Others,  again,  are  entirely  filled  with 
pyritical  matter  ;  appear  either  in  large  malTes,  or  in  the 
form  of  flender  twigs,  or  the  remains  of  fmall  branches. 

But  almofh  all  the  greater  mafTes  are  perforated  like  the 
bottoms  of  worm-eaten  fliips  ;  they  were,  in  a  recent  ftate, 
penetrated  by  the  teredo  navalis,  whofe  tubes  flill  remain 
very  perfe<3:,  fome  even  at  prefent  lined  with  a  fhelly  cruft, 
others  with  a  wax-like  fparry  cruft.  Dr.  Grew  ftyles  this 
foflil  the  piped  waxeit  vei?t  ;  Dr.  IVoodwardy  the  lapis  fy-  Lapis  Syrin- 
ri?igoides  tabulis  refertus  ;  he  gueffes  the  pipes  to  be  an  ag- 
gregated vermiculi  marini,  caught  up  into  thefe  mafTes  in  the 
time  of  the  Deluge  ;  and  notwithftading  he  compares  the 
texture  of  fome  of  the  mafTes  to  that  of  wood,  he  over- 
looks their  real  origin,  which  may  be  difcovered  in  the 
bottom  of  moft  fliips  that  have  lately  arrived  from  a  long 
refidence  in  hot  climates,  or  indeed  any  timber  that  has  re- 
mained long  under  water  in  our  own.  For  example,  my  own 
Cabinet  has  a  fpecimen  of  wood  thus  perforated  by  the  te~ 

redoy 
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redo^  which  had  been  part  of  a  mooring  in  the  river  Med- 
nsoay^  and  lain  there  between  two  and  three  hundred  years ; 
and  a  comparifon  of  this  with  the  foflil  body  puts  the  mat- 
ter out  of  doubt. 

Fruits,  Nuts,  Vaft  Variety  of  fruits,  nuts,  ftones,  or  feeds,  are  found  on 
EEDs,  c.  ^^  fl^ores  of  this  iflan  djWafhed  out  of  the  cliffs  :  they  are 
filled  with  pyritical  matter,  and  Toon  fall  to  pieces  ;  there- 
fore can  only  be  preferved  by  accurate  drawings.  We  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Parfons  for  two  plates  of  very  exa£t 
defigns  of  thefe  foffils :  but  that  is  not  the  only  obligation 
the  lovers  of  Natural  Hlftory  owe  that  Gentleman  :  for  his 
labours  enrich  as  well  as  do  honour  to  feveral  of  the  later 
volumes  of  our  Tranfa6tions.  The  following  is  a  lift  of 
fome  which  are  preferved  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adlions,   Vol.   L. 

Tab.  XV.  Fig.  1.  3.   Figs. 

2.  Myrabolam. 

4.   Phafcolus  frudibus  fplendentibus  nigrls. 

8.  Semen  cucurbitae,  an  American  fpecies; 

9.  Coffee-berries. 
10,    II.   Beans. 

13.  Staphylodcndron. 

1 4.  Arachidna. 
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15.  An  Acorn. 

18.  Angria. 

19.  Plumb-flone. 

22.  Lacryma  Jobi. 

23.  Gherry-ftonc. 
XVI.   I.  Euonymi  Species. 

2.  Sapindus,  or  Soap-tree. 

3.  Huraegerman,  Sand-box-tree. 

4.  A  Mango-ftone. 

5.  Euonymi  Species. 
7.  Small  long  bean. 

9.  American  horfe  cliefnut. 

12.  Palmae  Species. 

17.  Foreign  Walnut. 

21.  Long  American  Pbareolus. 

c.  Cocculus  Indicus. 


MAINS. 


It  would  be  an  endlefs  attempt  to  enumerate  the  different  Animal  Re- 
fpccies  of  animal  remains  which  are  wafhed  out  of  thcfc 
cliffs,  numbers  of  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  are 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Jacob\  Catalogue,  printed  at  the  end 
of  his  Catalogue  of  Plants,  publifhed  in  1777.  Among 
many  others  were  the  thigh  bones,  tulles  and  grinders  of  an 
elephant ;  two  fpecies  of  tortoifes ;  the  heads  and  tails  of 
fifties,  teeth  and  vertebra  botli  belonging  to  different  fpecies 

N  of 
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of  fliarks ;  palates  of  fifli,  of  the  kind  called  by  Llwydy 
fcopulce  littorales ;  parts  of  the  body  of  fifhes,  with  great 
fcales  ;  lobflers  and  crabs  very  frequent ;  and  fhells,  of  num- 
bers of  fpecies  ;  among  others,  a  very  curious  kind  of  nau- 
tJluSj  the  fame  with  the  fpecies  defcribed  and  engraven  by 
Dr.  GreWf  under  the  title  of  the  ?naihd  failer.. 


Among  the  rarer  plants  of  this  ifland  are  to  be  reckoned 


the 


Salicornia  fruticofa. 
Bupleurura  tenuiffimum, 
Statice  limonium, 
Linum  anguftifolium^ 
Glomeratum, 
Ruppia  maritima, 
Juncus  acutus, 
Euphorbia  paralias, 
Cochlearia  Anglica, 
Bunias  Cakele, 
Trifoleum  Scabrum, 
Zoftera  maritima, 
Chelidonium  Glaucium, 


PcrkmSy   578. 
Fl.  Dan.  315. 
Chis.  Hift.    I  318. 
Withering.  1 1 1,  648= 
Fl.  Dan.  364. 
Perkins^    1192. 
Gerard^  498. 
Ger.  401. 
Ger,  248. 
Ger.  567. 
Fl.  Dan.  15. 
Ger.  367. 


To  thefe  I  may  add,  that  I  palTed  over,  in  the  chalk- 
pits, 
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pits,  near  Gravefeiid^  the  RcfcdaLutea,  Gerard^  '^11  \  and, 
about  Purfleety  the  Alopccurus  Ariftatus  of  the  fame  old 
Botanift,   88, 

To  depart  from  the  Eaft  of  the  Swale  it  Is  necefTary  to 
crofs  it  at  Harty  Ferry.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Harty  Ferry. 
it  appears  that  there  had  been  a  bridge,  called  Tre7?ifetb 
Bridge^  which  was  carried  away  by  a  violent  inundation, 
and  the  channel  rendered  fo  deep  as  to  make  the  founding 
of  a  new  one  quite  impradicable.  The  inhabitants,  who 
had  before  the  charge  of  repairing,  now  maintain  two  fer- 
ries, which  fupply  its  place. 

A  little  beyond  the  ferry,  on  the  fide    of  Eaft  Swale   is 
Creek  Mouth.      This  leads  to  the  ancient  town  of  Feverftjamj  Creek  Mouth. 
and,    fince  Eeland\   time,  is  capable  of  bearing  vefTcls  of 
eighty  tons  quite  to  the  town,  inflead  of  twenty,    as    was 
the  cafe  in  the  days  of  that  great  topographer. 

Feverpam  was  fo  noted,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  as  togi^-e    Feversham. 
title  to  the  Hundred;   and,   in  930,  it  was  large  enough  to 
entertain  King  Aiheljlan,  and  all  his  Council,  alfembltd  here 
to  eiiablifli  faiutary  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  realm.      It  is 
a  Corporation  by  prefcription.      The    freemen  cledcd  the 

N  2  Mayor, 
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Mayor,  and  prefented  him  to  the  iVbbot,  who  was  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  for  his  approbation. 


Monastery 


The  Monaftery  was  founded  in  1147,  ^Y  ^^"g  Stephen^ 
and  his  Queen,  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  for  Monks  of  Clugni^ 
who  aftewards  were  changed  for  BejudiStifies.  At  the  difTo- 
lution  its  revenues  were  found  to  amount  to  286I.  12s.  6d. 
a  year.  The  fite  was  granted  to  Sir  Tbo?nas  Che?iey.  In 
the  Church  were  interred  the  Royal  founders,  and  their  fe- 
cond  fon  EuJIace,  a  youth  of  fierce  and  ungovernable  paf- 
lions :  in  a  fury  at  being  thwarted  in  his  ambition  of  fuc- 
ceeding  to  the  throne  of  England^  he  went  to  Bury  Sf. 
Edmund,  and  demanded  from  the  Monks  a  fum  of  money 
to  promote  his  defigns.  This  was  refufed,  when  his  rage 
prompted  him  to  fet  fire  to  the  corn  fields.  Immediately 
after  he  was  feized  with  a  frenzy,  and  died  in  1 1 5 1 ,  in  that- 
deplorable  ftate.  At  the  difiblution  their  tombs  were  vio- 
lated, and  the  coffin  of  Stephen,  for  fo  fmall  a  value  as 
the  lead,  was  defpoiled  of  its  duft,  which  was  flung  into 
the  next  puddle. 

The  fmall  remains  of  the  Abbey  is  part  of  a  building 
ufed  as  a  barn,  and  the  gateway.  I  doubt  whether  the  laft 
exifts,  unlcfs  in  the  drawing  given  by  Mr.  Jacob.     On  fome 

wainfcot, 
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wainfcotj  in  a  hoiife  near  the  gate,  are  preferved  certain 
carvings,  reprcfenting  the  profiles  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  \ 
of  Stephen  in  a  boat  drawn  by  a  fvvan,  with  a  battle-axe  in 
his  hand  ;  and  the  figure  of  a  Centaur  difcharging  an  arrow 
from  his  bow.  It  feems  Stephen  was  born  in  December, 
under  the  influence  of  Sagittarius  ;  fo  took  that  fign  for 
his  device. 


The  other  religious  houfe  was  fo  near  the  town  that  I  Poor  Nu 


NS    OF 


cannot  avoid  the  mention.  Fulk  de  Newnhain^  in  1153, 
founded  here  a  Nunnery  for  twenty-fix  fiflers  and  a 
Priorefs  -,  but  fo  poorly  were  they  endowed  that  they  got  the 
name  of  the  Foor  Nuns  of  Davenham.  Part  of  tlie  origi- 
nal Church  remains  eafily  diftingulHiable  by  the  round  or 
Saxofi  ftyle  in  the  door  and  windows. 

When  I  vifited  this  town,  April  23,  1777,  I  was  moft 
kindly  received  by  that  worthy  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Edward 
yacob^  furgeon  :  he  walked  with  me  to  point  out  whatever 
was  worthy  my  attention.  He  fliewed  me  the  houfe  of 
Mr.  Edward  Ardern,  who  was  moft  execrably  murdered  Horrid  Mur- 
there  by  his  wife,  and'  a  number  of  infamous  aflafiins,  in  ardern.' 
1550,  who  were  all  brought  to  moft  merited  juftice.  The 
whole  ftory,  and  all  the  leading  circumftances,  are  moft  cu- 
rioufiy  related  by  thecxsi&iHoIinfied^^. 

He 

*  HoL  Chron.  II.   p.   1062. 
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He  fliewed  me  the  Royal  Powder-mills,  which  do  a  vaft 
deal  of  buiinefs.  He  told  me  profeffionably,  that  the 
workmen  were  often  dreadfully  burnt  ;  that  they  recover 
for  a  little  time,  but  are  foon  feized  with  a  fuppuration, 
and  die  of  a  decay  or  an  atrophy. 

He  brought  me  to  fee  a  very  good  three-quarters  por- 
trait of  Doctor  Plot  J  the  learned  author  of  the  Hiftories  of 
StaffordJJjire  and  Oxfoj'dJJjire.  He  was  born  at  Bordek^ 
near  Sittmgbotirn^  in  this  county  ;  and  finifhed  his  days  at 
the  place  of  his  birth  in  1696.  He  is  reprelented  fitting 
in  his  Do6tor  of  Laws'  gown,  a  great  wig,  cravat  and 
ruffles. 

„  It  was  to  this  town  that  our  fus:itive  Monarch,  "James  II. 

James  II.  t>  '  ^ 

SEIZED  HERE,  ^y^g  convcyed  prifoner  after  he  was  feized  on  board  a  fmall 
vefTel  off  Shebiefs^  on  December  12,  1688.  He  was  plun- 
dered of  about  three  hundred  pounds,  and  two  medals  ;  one 
of  great  curiofity,  being  ftruck  on  the  birth  of  his  fon,  af- 
terwards fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender. — 
His  rank  was  not  known  till  he  reached  FeverJJja?n,  where 
he  was  acknowledged  as  King,  and  treated  with  rcfpeft ; 
for,  before,  he  had  met  with  very  indecent  ufage  from  the 
rabble  tl.a  had  feized  his  perfon.  Flis  return  to  Whitehall^ 
hib  fcccnd  flig -t  ficm  ihence  to  Shelnefs^   from  whence  he 

took 
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took  his  final  leave    of  thefe  kingdoms,  are    facls    fo  well 
known  as  not  to  require  repetition. 


TEKTAINMENTS. 


What  the  forced  vifit  of  this  Royal  gucft  might  cofi:  the  Singular  En- 
Corporation,  I  am  left  to  learn.  But  when  the  Emperor, 
Charles  V.  and  the  King's  Highnefs,  Henry  VIIL  called 
here  in  1522,  in  their  way  to  Londo7i^  the  cxpence  was 
il.  3s.  3d.  and  at  the  fame  time  for  a  gallon  of  wine  to  the 
Archbifliop,    one  JJjillifig^ 

In  the  records  of  the  town  are,  befideSj  the  following  cu- 
rious articles  :. 

15 1 5,  Paid  for  brede  and"  wine  given  to  the  Queen  of  France  074 

15 1 8,  To  entertain  my  Lord  Chief  Juftice  -  -  009, 

1519,  For  fpiced  brede  and  wine  to  the  Lord  Archbifhop  054 
For  fpiced  brede,  wine,  and  here  and  ale,  to  the  King 

and  Queen  -  -  -  -  165I 

For  fpiced  brede,  wine  and  capons,  to  my  LordCardinal   o   18     p 

This  laft  article  evinces  the  charadler  of  Wolfey^  who  is 
treated  here  with  an  expence  and  luxury  prrportionably  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  his  Royal  Mafter  and  Miftrefs.  The  Cor- 
poration knew  his  pride,  and  would  not  provoke  his  revenge 
by  the  leaft  fymptom  of  difrefpect. 

The 
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The  export  of  corn,  of  different  kinds,  in  plentiful  years, 
has  amounted  to  forty  thoufand  quarters.  There  are,  be- 
fides,  two  other  more  uncommon  articles  of  commerce, 
which  bring  in  a  confiderable  fum.  The  one  is  the  plant 
Madder.  Madder,  the  rubia  t'mBorum  of  Linnceus,  which  was  firft 
cultivated  in  England  in  the  year  1597;  but  it  grows  wild 
in  many  places.  Gerard  noted  it  about  St.  Vmcent''s 
Rocks,  near  BriJloL  It  was  firft  introduced  into  Kent  in 
1660,  by  Nicholas  Crifpe^  who  made  a  trial  of  it  at  Dart- 
ford  ;  and  it  is  now  cultivated  with  fuccefs  at  both  places. 
The  procefs  of  cultivation,  drying  the  roots,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  dyers  is  amply  given  (together  with  a  very 
good  figure  of  the  plant)  under  the  article  Rubia,  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Miller  s  Gardener  s  DiSiionary.  The 
great  ufe  is  the  dyeing  of  reds  and  violets.  P//>y  fpeaks  of 
it  as  excellent  for  the  dyeing  of  wool  and  leather;  the  be'fl, 
fays  he,  was  the  Italian,  and  that  cultivated  near  towns, 
and  which  has,  to  this  day,  been  found  requifite  for  the  con- 
vcniency  of  manure. 

Camden,  in  his  Life  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  informs  us, . 
that  in  the  year  1583,  that  ilkiftrious  Princels,  by  procla- 
mation, forbade  the  fowing  of  this  plant  within  eight  miles 
of  any  of  her  Highnefs's  houfes,  or  within  four  miles  of 
any  cities   or  towns  where  clothing  was  ufed.      The  caufe 

3  afligned 
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afligned  was,  that  fo  much  arable  land  and  rich  pafluragc  was 
applied  to  that  purpofc,  as  greatly  to  injure  the  clothiers  and 
countrymen,    who  fed  on  white  meats  made  of  milk. 

Oyjlers  form  the  other  article  of  commerce.  Thefe  may  Ovste^s. 
be  alfo  faid  to  be  cultivated,  and  fown  j  for  Nature  having 
denied  to  the  neighbouring  fea,  beds  of  extent  fufRcient  to 
anfwer  the  demands  of  the  public,  in  fomc  places  the 
fpavvn  of  the  oyfters,  which  is  depofited  in  form  of  a  drop 
of  tallow  upon  the  ftones,  is  brought,  and  I  may  fay  fown, 
in  proper  places  ;  and  often  the  brood,  or  young  oyfters, 
are  fought  after,  even  from  the  hand' s  E?id  to  tlie  coafts  of 
Scotland^  brought  here,  and  depofited  in  the  fea,  and  par- 
ticularly near  the  Eftuaries  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway, 
in  order  to  increafe  and  be  meliorated,  by  being  in  fome 
degree  frefhcned  by  the  conftant  flow  of  the  waters  of  thofe 
two  great  rivers. 

Here  are  a  company  of  Dredgers^  governed  by  falutary  Company  of 

Dredgers. 

laws,  and  amenable  to  Courts  appointed  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  1  his  Company  was  eftabliftied  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  ;  and  fmce  that,  their  bounds  or  right  of  lilhing 
have  been  prefcribed.  Above  a  hundred  families  are  fup- 
ported  by  this  buiincfs.  The  Dutch  are  their  principal  cuf- 
tomers.        Eleven    thoufand    four     hundred    and    fifty-fix 

o  bufhels, 
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bufhelsj  valued  at  3399I.  have  been  in  one  year  exported 
to  Hollaiid^  ill  thirty- one  veffeis.  Milton ,  on  the  adjacent 
Swale,  has  its  lliare  of  the  bufinefs ;  as  has  Rochejier, 
where  the  Dredgers  are  fubjed  to  laws  fimilar  to  thofe  juft 
mentioned  ;  and  Colchejlar,  in  EJfex,  is  alfo  noted  for  its 
excellent  oyfters  ;  they  are  brougt  from  the  nurferies  in  the 
neighbouring  (hores,  to  be  fold  in  the  capital  of  the  county. 
Rather  than  weary  my  reader  with  the  repetition  of  my 
own  works,  I  make  free  to  refer  him  to  my  account,-  No.  69, 
of  the. fourth  volume  of  my  Briii/Jj  Zoology.  I  may 
mention  here,  as  a  kind  of  prodigy,  that  the  very  fingular 
£fh,  the  Moia  Sahiafti,  or  fhort  Diodon,  Br.  Zool.  III. 
No.  55,  ftrayed  into  the  neighbouring  Thames^  and  was 
there  taken.  It  was  a  fmall  fpecimen,  not  weighing  twenty 
pounds. 

From  the  Creek-mouth  the  land  takes  a  flight  foutherly 
curvature,  and  extends  eaftwardly,  and  bends  to  the  North, 
where  it  forms  a  cape  at  IVhitJiable-ftreet ^  that  runs  almoft 
due  Eaft  to  the  noted  Recidver.  The  whole  is  low  marfhy 
land,  as  far  as  Swale  Cliffy  about  fcven  miles  from  Fever- 
pa?ti.  At  Swale  C//^  commences  a  range  of  cliffs,  corapofed 
of  a  loofe  fliattery  mould,  between  earth  and  fand.  Thefe 
extend  about  feven  miles,  and  finilli  with  the  Roman  flation 
Reculver.     of  Regtilhiutn^   the  modern  Reculver,  and  the  Racalf-cefter 

of 
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of  the  Saxons.  Mr.  Batteley,  with  much  reafon,  derives  it 
from  the  Britifli  R/jag,  hefore,  and  Gwy/fa,  a  watch;  from 
which  the  Roma?7S  latinifcd  it  into  Hegulbium.  The  fitua- 
tion  befpeaks  the  original  ufes,  being  admirably  well  feated 
for  a  Specula^  or  watch- tower,  as  it  commanded  a  mofl:  ex- 
tcnhve  view  to  the  Eafl:  and  to  the  Weft.  It  alfo  commanded 
the  Nord-7?2Uth,  or  Yenlade  ;  the  northern  entrance  into  the 
Eftuary,  which  then  divided  the  IJle  of  Thanet  from  the 
main  land  ;  as  Rutupium,  or  Richborough^  did  the  Southern. 
There  were  two  Rutupice  ;  this  was  one,  and  Richborough 
the  other ;  but,  when  fpoken  of  fingly,  was  called  Rutu- 
pium^  an  irregularity  that  fometimes  occurs.  \  he  learned 
Batteley,  p.  49,  fuppofes,  from  Regulbium  being  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia^  that  the  original  name  was  Rutupice. 

This  ftation,  when  entire,  comprehended  above  eight 
acres  of  ground.  The  precin6t  was  a  wall,  inclofing  an 
exa6l  fquare  ;  but  the  North  {ide  is  almoft  totally  walbed 
away  by  the  depredation  of  the  fea.  Yet,  in  the  time  of 
Lelandj  it  ftood  perhaps  half  a  modern  mile  from  the  water. 
Here  was  ftationed,  in  the  time  of  the  Notitia^  a  Tribune 
of  the  firft  Cohort  of  the  Vetafn.  Multitudes  of  Roman 
coins,  and  inftruaients  of  different  kinds,  arc  continually 
found  within  the  v/alls,   which  evince  its  original  poffclTors. 

o   a  On 
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Roman  On  th.Q  Puddifig-pan-f and ,  o^ Reculver^  (reckoning  about 

Earthen- 

WARE.  feventy   years   ago,)    great    numbers  of    pieces   of    Roman 

earthen-ware  have  at  different  times  been  dredged  up,  and 
others  nearer  the  fhore,  brought  there  by  the  fury  of  the 
winds.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  fubjedl,  which  may 
readily  be  reduced  to  the  (imple  fad,  that  a  Roman  velTel, 
laden  with  pottery,  was  wrecked  on  this  fand  :  here  the  bulk 
of  the  cargo  is  ftill  found ;  and  what  lies  fcattered  nearer  the 
fhores  are  only  the  parts  disjoined,  as  I  explain.  The  Ro- 
mans, at  the  time  of  this  wreck,  might  ferve  the  world  with 
earthen- ware,  as  our  TVedgewood  does  at  prefent ;  who  may 
boaft,  as  Pliny  did  of  the  wares  of  his  country,  "  Per  maria 
terrafqtie  ultro  citroque  portantur.'"  The  opinion  that  they 
were  made  on  the  fpot  feems  not  well  founded.  On  the 
pots  arc  the  names  of  above  fifteen  Roman  potters  :  fuch 
a  number  could  never  have  lived  within  fo  fmall  a  compafs  ; 
neither  is  it  probable  that  the  Pan-fand,  between  feven  or 
eight  miles  diftant  from  the  (liore,  could  at  that  time  have 
been  folid  land. 

About  two  hundred  and  twenty- fix  years  after  the  defer- 
tion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  a  very  different  race  of  peo- 
ple polfefTed  themfelves  of  the  walls  of  Recuher.  Egbert, 
King  of  Kent,  in  669,  prefented  the  place  to  Bajfa,  a  Noble- 
man of  his  Court,   at   that  time  in  holy   orders.      Here  he 

founded 
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founded    a   Monafteiy,   which   continued   till  the  year  949,    Monastery. 
when  it  was  annexed  by  King  Rdrul  to    Chrijl  Church  in 
Canterbury.     The   Church    is  far  from    being  coeval,   the 
windows  and  doors  being  Gothic^  and  the  door-cafe  made  of 
Caen  Hone,   which  was  not  imported  till  after  the  Conqucft. 
Ethelberty  the  fifth  King  of  Kent,  had  a  palace  here.      The 
tradition  of    his    being   interred  on  this  fpot  is  erroneous  ; 
for,   according  to  Bede^    he  died  in  613,  and  was   buried  in 
St.  Paul\,  in  London.      In  his  time  happened  the  g^eat  event 
of  the  landing  of  St.  Augujline  on  the  eaft  part  of  the   Ijle 
of  Thanet,   in   596.      He   was    font  by    Pope  Gregory   the 
Great,  to  preach  the  gofpel   to  the  Pagan    Sa  ons.      The 
reafon    which    induced    his    Holinefs   to  fend  Augujtine  is 
plcafantly  related  by  the  Author  of  the  Life  of  Gregory^  be- 
ing a  firing  of  diverting  puns.      Our  Saint  landed  with  forty 
companions,  and  was  gracioufly  received  by  Ethelbert  in  the 
open  air.     The  King  did  not  know  but  that  they  might  have 
been  magicians  ;    and  it  is  notorious  that  the  force  of  magic 
lofes  much  of  its  }^o\nqx  fub  dio.      But  they  foon  undeceived 
the  Monarch.      Augujline  quickly  eftablilhed    himfelf  moil 
effe6lually  :    the  monaflic  life  got  firm  footing  ;    nor  was  it 
expelled  but  by  the  powerful  charms  of  the  Tyrant  of  the 
fixteenth  century. 

The  two  fleeple  towers,    terminating  in  fpires,  are  the  Tsvo  Steeples. 

moft 
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moft  remarkable  parts  of  the  pile,  and  not  the  leaft  ufeful, 
being  guides  to  the  navigators  up  the  perilous  channel.  I 
was  in  a  carriage  when  I  viiited  the  neighbourhood  of  Re- 
culver^  and  was  told  that  the  road  was  impaffabls.  Moft 
of  what  I  have  faid  is  from  the  report  of  two  worthy  friends, 
the  late  Reverend  Mr.  JoJm  Cullum^  as  good  and  amiable  a 
chara6ler  as  any  of  his  time,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Boys^ 
of  Sa7tdwich. 

In  my  road  from  Feverjham  to  the  IJIe  oflhajict^  I  left,  to 
Herne.  the  north,  two  places  which  merit  mention — Herne^  the  pa- 
rifii  of  which  the  martyred  Biihop  Ridley  had  been  Vicar. — 
The  Church  is  a  large  and  ftrong  pile,  with  Gothic  win- 
dows ;  and  within,  a  remarkable  brafs  o^  John  Darley^  B.  D. 
Vicar  of  this  Church,   and  an  infcription,  which  tells  us, 


<e 


Ille  pater  morum  fuit,  et  flos  philofophorum.' 


Another  is  of  a  Lady  Philips  wife  of  Sir  Matthew  Philip, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1463  :  fhe  is  in  the  drefs  of  her 
time,  with  a  vaft  rofary  pendant  from  her  waift.  Her  huf- 
band  was  honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath  at  the 
Coronation  of  Elizabeth^  Queen  to  Edward  IV.  He  was 
again  knighted  in  the  field,  in  1471  ;  I  imagine  that  of 
Bariiet  ;  for  he  marched  diredly  from  London  to  that 
T  bloody 
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bloody  a6lion,  attended  by  the  citizens,  who  had  greatly  be- 
friended the  houfc  of  Tork, 


TORO. 


ESTUARV, 


Ford  flood  nearer  my  road,  partly  in  the  parifli  of  ChiJJet. 
It  was  the  moft  ancient  palace  belonging  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury^  beftowed  by  Kthelbert^  King  of  Kent.  The  laft 
Prelate  who  refided  there  was  Abbot,  who,  during  his  dif- 
grace  in  1627,  was  permitted  to  make  this  his  retreat.  In 
1658  it  was  demolifhed,  and  the  materials  fold. 


I  crofled  into  the  IJJe  of  Thanet  at  Sarre^  by  a  fmall  Sarre. 
bridge  flung  over  the  Wantfiime,  now  little  more  than  a 
ditch,  and  the  only  reliqiie  of  the  Eftuary  which,  in  the  ancient 
time  of  Solinus^  divided  Thanet  from  the  main  land.  He  is 
the  firft  who  mentions  the  Than  at  os  infula  a  Britawiice  co7t~ 
tinenti  cestuario  tejiui  feparata.  In  the  time  of  the  venera- 
ble Bede,  it  was  three  furlongs  broad,  which  is  not  very  (Tiort 
of  half  a  mile,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea  at  the  two 
extremities,  and  was  paffable  by  a  ferry  at  two  places,  which 
were  Sarre  and  Sandenwic,  or  Sandwich.  This  Eftuary 
was,  for  many  centuries,  the  common  way,  not  only  for 
fmall  veffcls,  but  whole  fleets,  from  Satidwkb  to  London. — 
The  reader  need  not  be  wearied  with  many  proofs.  Harold, 
in  1052,  lailed  through  this  channel  with  his  fleet,  from  Sand- 
wich^ and  pafTed  through  the  North  Muthan  to  our  capital. 

Even 
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Even  as  late  as  the  year  1581,  we  have,  on  the  evidence  of 
Twine,  who  died  in  that  year,  proof  of  its  being  navigable, 
not  only  by  boats,  but  large  and  loaden  vefTels :  this  he  gives 
on  the  teftimony  of  eight  credible  mc^n,  then  living,  and 
who  afTured  him  of  the  fa6t.  I  cannot  trace  the  time  in 
which  this  paffage  was  obftru^led  and  choaked  up  ;  but 
Twines  account  of  its  having  been  open  a  little  before  his 
days,  proves  that  the  period  of  its  ruin  has  been  far  ante- 
dated by  the  feveral  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  fubjedl. 

Products  of        The  IJle  of  Thatiet,   to   this  day,  preferves  the  character 

Thanet. 

given  it  by  Solinus,  of  its  great  fertility.      The  produce  is 
wheat,    barley,  beans,  peafe,   red   and  white  clover,  faint- 
foin,  tares,  turnips,   radifhes  for  feed,  trefoil,  and  kidney- 
beans,    and   variety  of  feeds  for   the    ufe  of  the  gardeners 
about  hondoji :  all  this  was   owing   to   the  induftry  of  the 
Dutch  and  Flemings,   who  fled  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  the  Duke  of  Ahas,   perfecution.      They   origi- 
nally fixed  themfelves  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Sandwich, 
wifely  dividing  themfelves  among   places  adapted  to   their 
feveral  occupations.      There   the  gardeners   found  a  fertile 
foil  and  a  navigable  river.      They  were  the  firft  who  intro- 
Canary  Seed,  duced   the    canary  grafs    (Phalaris   Canarienfis),   Schreber 
Gra?}i.  83,  tab.  x.    Gera?'d,'S6,    into   this  country  ;  and  it 
now  is  cultivated  with  great  profit  in  the  IJIe  of  Thanet. — 

After 
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After  2ifummerland^  i.  c.  a  fallow,  the  produce  Is  expcdccl 
to  be  about  five  quarters  of  feed  per  acre ;  this  fells,  one 
year  with  another,  at  fifty  fliillings  a  quarter  :  It  has  been 
fold  more  than  once  at  lol.  yet  is  only  ufed  for  the  food  of 
birds,  but  then  the  offal  is  excellent  food  for  horfes.  This 
grafs  is  a  native  of  the  Cafiary  Ifles,  where  it  grows  wild 
among  the  (iorn,  and  is  there  called  alpijle.  It  is  alfo  natu- 
ralized in  the  fouthern  provinces  of  Spam^  and  cultivated, 
as  with  us,   for  the  fake  of  the  feed. 

The  i Hand  (now  improperly  fo  called)  is  about  nine  miles  Size  of 
long.  It  contains  (including  Stonar)  above  twenty  thoufand 
acres  of  arable  and  paflure  land :  the  furface  is  flightly  un- 
dulated, and,  except  about  the  villages,  deftitute  of  trees. 
The  north  coafi,  from  Cliffs-end^  quite  round  the  North 
Forelafidj  to  another  Chffs-end  near  Pegwell,  is  a  range  of 
chalky  precipices,  continually  zigzag'd  or  indented,  of  a  moft 
fliattery  texture,  and  falling  in  vaft  fragments,  as  afted  on  by 
the  waves  and  weather. 

I  croffed   the  ifland  obliquely  to  Margate^  about  eight 
miles  diftant  from  Sarre.     Within  a  mile  from  the  former 
I  turned  out  of  the  road  to  the  left  to  fee  Dent  de  Lion,  or,  dent  de  Lick. 
as  it  is  vulgarly  named,   Daun-delion.     This  had  been  the 
feat  of  a  family   of  the  fame  name,  owners  of  it  at  leaft 
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from  the  time  of  Edward  I,  It  became  extind  in  the  male 
line  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  when,  by  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  and  helrefs  of  John  Dandelion^  it  pafTed  to  the 
Pet  lis.  The  place  and  eftate  is  now  divided  among  differ- 
ent proprietors.  A  venerable  gate  is  ftill  left.  The  en- 
trance is  beneath  a  Gothic  portal.  At  the  four  corners  is  a 
very  handfome  fquare  tower,  made  of  alternate  rows  of 
flints  and  bricks.  The  arms  of  the  original  owners  are  over 
the  gate  ;  and  at  one  corner  a  demi-lion,  with  the  word 
Dandelion  ilTuing  out  of  its  mouth. 

Margate.  From  this  place  I  defcended  to  the  town  of  Margate^  or, 

more  properly.  Mar-gate,  as  terminating  in  a  gap  or  open- 
ing to  the  fea  ;  Gate  being  here  a  general  name  for  iimilar 
approaches  to  the  water.  The  town  ftands  upon  a  tide- 
harbour,  where,  at  high  water,  the  tide  flows  fifteen  feet : 
the  fliipping  are  protedled  by  a  wooden  jettee^  and  lie  dry 
at  the  ebb,  on  a  muddy  bottom ;  much  of  which,  with  the 
fea-weed,  is  carried  away,  and,  mixed  with  chalk,  ufcd  for 
manure.      Lofty  clifls  rife  on  each  lide  of  this  little  port. 

Leland  fays,  that  in  his  time  here  was  "  a  peere  for 
fliyppes,  but  now  fore  decayed."  Yet,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  when  tliat  gallant  Prince  called  forth  the 
naval  force  of  his   kingdom  to    cover  the  flege  of   Calais^ 

Mar- 
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Margate  alone  furniflied  fifteen  fliips,  manned  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fixty  mariners,  being  a  proportion  (hort  only  by 
one  fhip  of  that  of  Dover  itfelf. 

The  Church  is  remarkable  for  little  more  than  fomc  brafs 
memorials  of  the  dead.  Among  others  is  one  of  the  John 
Daundelion  before  mentioned,  who  died  in  1445  ;  and  ano- 
ther of  a  Henry  Petit,  who  died  in  1599. 

The  fafhionable  paflion  for  fea-bathing  has  occafioned  a 
vaft  expenfe  in  buildings,  a  little  detached  from  the  old 
town.  There  is  the  beginning  of  a  handfome  Place,  with  a 
fine  AfTembly-room,  and  other  conveniences  for  entertaining 
company,  in  the  centre.  Here  is  alfo  the  Circulating  Li- 
brary, or,  as  it  is  affededly  called,  a  Bookfcller's  fhop,  of 
uncommon  magnificence  ;  and  a  large  and  moft  convenient 
Theatre.  I  was  told  that  twenty  thoufand  pounds  were  now 
In  expenditure  for  the  more  effectual  promotion  of  luxury 
and  diffipation  amidft  the  good  citizens  of  our  capital. — 
This  is  the  neareft  place  of  the  kind  ;  but  from  hence  to 
Teignmouth,  an  extent  of  full  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is 
a  fucccillon  of  others,  at  very  fmall  intervals  \  all  of  them 
crowded  durino;  the  feafon. 

After  leaving  Margate  I  paffed  over  Northdown,   a  molt 
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naked   country.     A  little  farther   are   HacJiendo-iV?i   banks, 

two  large  tumuliy  coataining  the  remains  of   the  flain  in  a 

Battle  in  853,  fierce  battle  fought  here  in  853,  between  the  Da?ies  and  the 


BETWEEN    THE 


Danes  AND  KentiJJj-men  under  Ealhere^  and  the  Suriy-men  under 
Huda:  at  firft  the  ^S^ZAro;^^  were  vidlorious ;  numbers  were 
flain,  and  the  leaders  on  both  fides  fell  ;  and  as  the  battle 
was  near  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  numbers  were  forced 
Tumuli.  down,  and  periflied  in  the  fea.  In  1743  one  of  the  tumuli 
was  opened  ;  and  a  little  below  the  furface,  cut  in  the  folid 
chalk,   were    feveral    graves,    about    three    feet    long,    into 

;v  which  the  bodies  had  been  thruft,  bent  almoft  double  :    with 

them  were  found  urns  made  of  a  coarfe  earthen- ware,  filled 
with  afhes  and  charcoal  ;  the  urns  fell  to  duft  on  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air.  Thefe  graves  were  covered  with  flat 
ftones.  The  leiTer  tumulus  was  opened  in  1765  :  the  fame 
kind  of  graves  were  found  in  it,  but  none  of  the  urns  which 
were  obferved  in  the  greater. 

From  this  form  of  interment  it  is  evident  that  the  Danes 
kept  the  field  of  battle,  and  performed  the  funebrial  duties 
to  their  flain  after  their  own  manner;  the  Chrifliians  havino- 
renounced  the  cufliom  of  burning  the  dead,  and  of  urn- 
burial. 

In  a  hollow  is  ^  gate  leading  to  the  fea,  once  called   St, 

Bar- 
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BarthoIo?}iew's^  now  Kmg\  Gate,   in  memory  of  the  landing  King's  Gate. 

of  Charles  //.and  his  brother  the  Duke  of  3^ory^,  June  30, 

1683. 

In  the  dreary  concave  of  this  gate,  He?jry  Lord  I[olla?td 
built  an  elegant  villa,  as  is  faid,  in  imitation   of  the   Villa    Villa  op 

_-,  r    /^-  Ai-Tin-  n  Hekry,  Lord- 

Formiana  or  Licero.     As  his  Lordlhip  was   an   excellent    Holland. 
clafllc,    he   certainly  muft  know  he  could  not  boaft  of  the 
beauties  and    advantages  of  the  retirement  of  the   Uoman 
orator,  but  might  truly  fay, 

Mea  nee  Falernae 
Temperant  vites,  neque  Formian^E 
Pocula  colles. 

Not  a  tree  is  to  be  feen  in  all  the  extent  of  the  adjacent 
downs,  which,  inftead  of  groves,  or  verdant  clumps,  are 
dotted  with  buildings  of  flints,  in  numbers  of  fantaftic  forms, 
ruined  caftlcs,  towers,  pyramids,  and  other  flrudlures,  me- 
morials of  ancient  events. 

The  villa  is  certainly  a  beautiful  piece  of  architefture. — 
In  the  front  is  a  large  Doric  portico  :  the  houfe  is  low,  con- 
fifling  of  only  the  ground  floor  ;  the  apartments  numerous ; 
but  mofl:  of   them,   except    the   fiiloon,  fmall.     They  are 

crowded 
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crowded  with  ftatues,  bufts,  bas-relieves,  vafes,  and  various 
other  antiquities  brought  from  Italy,  On  an  ancient  altar, 
once  devoted  to  j^fculapius^  his  Lordfhip  thought  fit  to 
renew  the  Hke  devotion  to  the  God  of  Heakh,  in  this  form: 

Ob  fal Litem  la  Italia 
Anno  1767   recupcratam, 
Hanc  columnam, 
Olim  D.  JEJculapio  flicram. 
Nunc  iterum  donat  dedicatque 
HOLLAND. 

Amonof  other  bufts  is  a  modern  one  of  Thomas  Wynne,  Efq. 
fon  of  the  late  Sir  yohn  Wynne,  Bart,  of  Glynllivon  in 
Caerna?'vo?jJ}jire,  and  fince  created  Lord  Newboroiigh.  To 
him  was  attributed  the  defign  of  this  beautiful  villa. — 
Every  thing  about  the  houfe  fhews  fymptoms  of  negledl. 
After  the  death  of  Lord  Holland,  Powel,  a  creature  of  his, 
the  unhappy  fuicide,  was  the  oftenfible  owner :  now  the 
owner  is  fcarcely  known;  but  it  is  let,  during  the  feafon  of 
bathing,  to  any  ftranger  who  wiihes  to  make  it  his  refidence. 

Ii's  yours,  it's  mine,  it's  Charteris's,  or  the  Devil's. 

Light-house.        The  finc  odagcnal  Light-houfc,  built  of  flints  in  1683, 
ftands  on  the  tjp  of  the   Down:  every  Britip  fliip  going 

round 
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round  the  ForeIa?ul  ^diys,  two-pence,  and  every  foreign  fhip 
four-pence  towards  its  fupport.  The  North  Foreland  ftands 
at  a  fmall  diilancc  beneath  the  Pharos.  It  was  well  known 
to  the  Roman  {c:ir[\CM  by  the  name  of  Ca?itm??i  Promo7itortujn. 
Notwithftanding  the  bleak  height  of  thefe  precipices,  corn 
grows  to  their  very  edge. 

Off  this  promontory  was  fought,  on  July  25,  1666,  one 
of  thofe  obftinate  engagements  which  the  prefent  times  can 
have  a  very  faint  idea  of.  The  EfigliJJj  and  Dutch^  a  very 
few  weeks  after  the  unparalleled  fight  of  four  days,  ani- 
mated  with  rival  hatred,  had  again  fitted  out  the  great  re- 
mains of  their  fhattercd  fleets.  The  E?2gliJJj  had  eighty 
great  fl:iips ;  the  Dutch  eighty-eight;  and  each  ileet  at- 
tended by  numbers   of   fire-ihips,   in   thofe   days  engines  of 

mod  ferious  eftcdts.  The  EngliJIo  were  commanded  by 
Prince  Rupert  a.d  the  Duke  ot    Alberniarle,    men   of  def- 

perate  valour,  by  Sir  Thomas  Allen  and  Sir  Jere^ny  Smith. 
The  Dutch  by  De  Ruyter^  Evertzen^  and  Van  Troinp. — 
What  an  affemblage  of  heroes  !  After  a  moft  fierce  and  well- 
contefted  battle  the  Dutch  gav^e  way.  It  was  the  good  for- 
tune of  Sir  Tho77ias  Allen^  with  the  white  fquadron,  to  be- 
gin the  fight.  He  flew  Evertzen,  his  Vice  Admiral  De 
VrieSy  and  Rear  Admiral  Koendaers.  De  Ruyter  retired 
in  an  agony  of  defpair:   "  What !   will  not  one,"  exclaimed 
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the  gallant  failor,  "  of  the  thoufand  of  balls  that  fly 
round,  put  an  end  to  my  exiftence  !"  Our  vidlory  was 
complete  :  with  great  difficulty  the  Dutch  got  over  their 
banks  and  flioals,  out  of  our  reach.  We  did  not  flop  at  this 
fuccefs :  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  we  attacked  and  took  al- 
moft  the  whole  of  a  rich  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  feventy  mer- 
chant fliips  lying  in  the  Flie.  We  landed  at  Brandaris,  on 
the  IJIe  of  Schelli?jg^  burnt  the  town,  which  conflfted  of  flx 
or  feven  hundred  houfes ;  carried  off  a  fine  pleafure  yacht 
belonging  to  the  States ;  and,  after  injuring  the  enemy  to 
the  amount  of  at  leaft  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fter- 
ling,  returned  triumphantly  to  our  ports. 

The  land  from  Fairnefs,  a  little  beyond  Margate,  keeps 
winding  towards  the  fouth-eafl:  till    it   reaches    the   North 
Forela7id,    when  it  runs  fouth-wefl:  by  fouth,  as  far  as  Ra^nf- 
Broadstreet.  gate.      The  village  of  Broadjiairs^  or,  more  properly,  Brad- 
Jlow,  flands  on  a  cliff,   and  has  beneath  a  fmall  pier  for  the 
fhelter  of  the  fifliing-boats  and  fmall  veffels  that  belong  to 
the  place.      In  1656  here  were   only  eighteen  houfes:   in 
1759  fixty  paid  to  the  poor's  tax.      This  increafe  was  ow- 
ing to  its  engaging  in  the  fiflierics  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that 
Engaged  in      o{ Iceland.      \\\  the  year  1759  thirteen  veflels  failed  for  that 
F"sHERy!^''''°    ifland,  and  made  con  fid  crab  Ic  profit  by  the  cod,  and  by  the 
oil  extraded  from  the  livers.     The  veflels  are  floops  or  brigs, 

from 
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from  fifty  to  eighty  tons.  They  leave  the  IJIe  of  Tha?iet  be- 
tween the  13th  and  24th  of  April,  with  four  or  five  hands 
and  a  boy  j  put  into  Su7ide?-la?id^  or  the  Friih  of  Forth^ 
for  a  cargo  of  fait  j  proceed  to  the  Orkneys^  where  they 
take  in  eight  or  ten  hands,  who  are  paid  from  one  guinea  to 
five  pounds  each,  according  to  their  abilities  in  managing 
the  fifh  :  thofe  that  belong  to  the  veffcl  have  certain  fhares, 
according  to  their  ranks.  They  leave  the  Orkneys  in  May, 
and  continue  on  the  filTiing  grounds  till  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  return  home  the  fame  month.  They  fifh  on 
the  caft  fide  of  the  ifland,  in  lat.  64°  to  67°  N.  long.  12' 
Weft,  from  three  to  twenty  leagues  diftant  from  the  fliore, 
near  the  rock  called  the  Whale  s  Back  :  about  five  leao-ues 
diftant  from  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifle,  in  lat.  64°  25',  long. 
I  2°  W.  is  the  beft  fifhing. 

This  commerce  has  declined  confidcrably  fince  1759. — 
In  the  year  1786,  Broadfairs  fent  fix  fioops,  and  Ramfgats 
one  brig.  In  the  fame  year  one  flialop  failed  from  Tar- 
mouthy  two  fioops  from  Peterhead^  and  from  Aberdeen  four 
fioops  and  one  brig  ;  the  laft  was  of  one  hundred  tons  bur- 
then. 

Between  the  village  of  Broadflreet  and  the  pier  fiood  a  Axcient  Por- 
Gothic  portal,   with  a  firong  wall  of  flint  on  each  fide.      In     ch^fel. 
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the  arch  were  flrong  gates  and  a  portcullis,  to  prevent  ^ 
furprife  from  the  plundering  attack  of  pirates  or  privateers; 
and  a  little  above  the  gate  was  once  a  Chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin^  fo  highly  refpeded  in  old  times  that  velTels,  in 
failing  by,  ufed  to  lower  their  top-fails  in  token  of  refped. 

Ramsgate.  About  two  miles  to  the  fouth-weft  flands  Ra??ifgate,  feated 
along  the  fides  of  a  narrow  valley.  It  confifts  of  two 
ftreets  difpofed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  and  opens,  like  Mai'- 
gate^  bounded  on  each  {ide  by  chalky  cliffs.  It  is  a  much 
larger  place,  but  equally  reforted  to  for  the  benefit  of  bath- 
ing. It  ftands  in  the  parifli  of  5/.  Laurence.  The  church- 
is  feated  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  adjoining: 
to  a  fmall  village. 

Ram/gate  itfelf  was  no  more  than  a  poor  fi{hing  place,  tilF 
about  the  year  1688,  when  it  rofe  by  the  fuccefs  of  its  trade 
with  Rtijfia  and  the  Eaft  country.  But  what  juftly  gives 
Magkificent  great  celebrity  to  this  town  is  its  ftupendous  Mole,  defigned 
to  give  fhelter  to  fhips  in  hard  gales  of  wind  from  the  fouth- 
eaft  and  the  eaft-north-eafl,  and  to  fave  them  from  the. 
dreadful  danger  of  the  Downs.  This  magnificent  work 
was  begun  in  1750,  at  the  inftance  of  the  Merchants  of 
London.  The.  affair  was  greatly  agitated  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons ;  but  an  A£t  was  obtained,  and  powers  granted  to 

tru  flees. 
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trudecs,  for  borrowing  money  on  the  fcciirity  of  a  certain 
duty  per  ton  on  all  fliips  entering  the  harbour.  The  fum  of 
above  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  has  already  been  ex- 
pended, and  a  work  has  been  effected  perhaps  fupeiior  in 
point  of  elegance  to  any  the  prefent  age  can  boaft.  It  con- 
iifts  of  two  piers,  made  of  white  Piirbeck  floncs,  in  breadth 
twenty-fix  feet,  with  a  parapet  wall  towards  the  fea.  One 
fide  extends  eight  hundred  feet  into  the  water  ;  the  other  is 
not  of  fo  great  an  extent :  between  both  is  admiiTion  for 
fhips.  As  this  harbour  is  liable  to  be  choakcd  by  mud  ;  ot 
late  years  two  inner  piers  have  been  conftruAed  to  retain 
the  water,  which  is  to  be  let  out  through  certain  flood-gates, 
in  order  to  remove  that  inconveniency.  The  harbour  con- 
tains a  good  depth  of  water,  and  the  inhabitants  boaft  of  a 
fliip  of  five  hundred  tons  liaving  once  found  fecurity  by 
running  in  during  a  violent  ftorm :  but  many  perfons  doubt 
whether  any  art  can  prevent  the  harbour  from  filling,  or  a 
bar  being  formed  on  the  outfide.  It  is  fome  confolation  that 
in  cafe  lliips  in  diftrefs  find  it  impoffible  to  enter  the  mouth 
of  this  harbour,  they  may  fafely  run  on  fliore  on  the  foft 
chalk  beneath  the  cliffs  which  bound  the  port  on  each  fide. 
A  little  beyond  Ram/gate  the  land  begins  to  trend  for  the 
fpace  of  about  two  miles  due  weft  ;  the  chalky  cliffs  finidi 
at  the  two-mile-ftone,  and  the  nature  of  the  Lmd  changes 
to  a  blueifti  clay.      It  now  (lopes  down  to  Pcgwcll  bay,  and 
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the  whole  trad  from  hence  to  Sa?jdwich  is  wet,  marfhy,  and 
low. 

After   defcending  into    the   flats,  about  two  miles  from 
Ebbs  Fleet.  ^^-^^  £,^  J    ^  ]-j.^|g  ^^  ^.|^^   ^-  \^^   appears  Ebbs-fleet.     This 

Saxons  land        JJ  ^  o  rr  J 

there;  place,   fo  celebrated  in  Britip  hiftory,  is  now  diftinguifhed 

only  by  a  farm-houfe.  Here  landed  the  firft  band  of  Saxons 
under  the  condud  of  Hengifi  and  Horfa,  the  fatal  auxili- 
aries of  our  imprudent  Prince  Vortigern^  the  future  con- 
querors of  our  ifland.  They  landed  in  449  ;  the  number  of 
their  followers  was  only  fifteen  hundred,  embarked  in  three 
long  fhips.  The  name  of  Ebbs  Fleet  is  called  dilTerently 
by  the  Saxons ;  at  firft,  Upwhies-Fleet^  and  again  Heops- 
wines-Fleet ;   but  it  was  fated  for  a  ftill  far  greater  event. 

AS  DOES  St.         Here,   in  596,  landed    St.    Augujline^   with   his  army  of 
^'     Monks.      Well  might  one  of  the  brethren  exclaim,   "  Foslix 
"  terra,  fua  fjECunditate,   fed  foeliciftima  tot  Deiferorum  ad- 
"  venarum,  imo  tot  civium  fupernorum  hofpitio." 

AND  St..  Mil-        Here,  likewife,   about  the  year  6 So,    landed,   on  a  rock 
DREDA.       ^l^ich  ftill  bears  her  name,  St.  Mildreda^  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters  of  Merovald^    fon    of  King  Penda.     The    ftone  re- 
ceived the  imprefTion   of  her   foot  in  ftepping  out  of  the 

veflel. 
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Angels  miniftcrcd  unto  her ;  and  when  the  Devil  blew  out 
her  candle,  they  again  reflored  its  light  :  (he  remained  three 
hours  unhurt  in  a  hot  oven.  I  would  not  dcprcciat-  the 
laft  miracle  ;  but  two  Philofophers  of  the  profent  time  did 
the  fame  uninjured ;  and  I  doubt  not,  after  the  cuftomary 
probation,  St.  yofeph  and  St.  Charles  will  fliine  in  the  Ka- 
Icndar  with  their  Salamandrine  fifter  Mildreda. 

One  of  thefe  Philofophers  bore  a  heat  w^hlch  raifed  the 
quickfilver  above  211°,  and,  what  was  very  ftrange,y^c'^^z'^<5/ 
moft  profufely.  How  fugacious  is  fame  !  A  young  gentle- 
man at  Liverpool,  who  modeftly  conceals  his  name,  outdid 
the  London  Shadrach^  and  bore  the  heat  of  224°.  The 
fame  learned  annals  relate  the  marvellous  confequence  of  his 
being  much  enfeebled  by  the  experiment,  and   that  he  alfo 

broke  out  into  frequent   perfpirations  !  !  ! See  Philofoph, 

Trajjf.  Vol.   LXV.    i  1 1  to  123,  and  463  to  469. 

On  Wetherley-hill^   or  Battle-hill^   at  a  very  fmall  diftance 
{iom  Ebbs-Fleet,   was   fought,   in  465,    a  bloody  battle  be-    Battle  of 
tween  the  Saxons  under  Plengifi  and  his  fon  j^Jca^  and  the     fleet.^^' 
Britons,   who  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter:   the  Sax- 
onsXo^  one  of  their  chieftains,  named  Wipped\  and  from  that 
circumflance  the  field  of  battle   was  called  Wyppedes  Jlect. 


At 
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At  tlie  diftance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Ebbs-Jleet  I 
croffed  a  bridge  over  Sto?tor-cui^  which  unites  the  two 
winding  branches  of  the  Stonor,  which  here  come  within  a 
very  fmall  diftance  of  each  other.  On  this  canal  is  a  Salt- 
woi-k,  where  that  article  is  obtained  by  the  ufual  method  of 
evaporating  the  fait  water  by  boiling.  The  trad  from 
hence  to  Sandwich  flood  in  the  parifh  of  Stonor,  once  moft 
populous,  till  the  town,  which  flood  oppofite  to  the  for- 
mer, was  burnt  by  the  Fre?ich  in  1385.  In  the  time  of 
IVilliajH  Rufus  it  was  a  very  confiderable  place :  they  often 
•  difputed  their  rights  with  the  encroaching  Abbot  of  St. 
AugiiJliJie  in  Canterbury ^  and  at  length  became  members 
of  the  Cinque  Port  of  Sandwich.  It  never  arofe  after  its 
deftruftion  by  the  French.  In  Leland's  time  the  Church  of 
iS/o^zor  was  in  ruins.  In  1569  Archbifliop  Parker  ioMnd 
neither  houfe  nor  communicants. 

At  this  place  certain  antiquaries  fuppofed  the  lapis  tituli 
to  have  ftood,  near  which  Vortimer  defeated  the  Saxons 
with  great  {laughter,  and  drove  the  remainder  to  their  fhips ; 
but,  as  Nennius  places  the  fcene.  Super  ripam  maris  Gal- 
lici^  at  foll-i/lone,  or  fome  other  eminence  on  the  ftreights  of 
Dover.  It  could  not  have  been  the  flats  of  St07ior^  whicli, 
befides,  in  thofe  days,  were  covered  with  the  fea. 


On 
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On  a  rifing  ground,  to  the  weft  of  Stonor^  (land  the  re- 
miirs  of  the  celebrated  Rutiipice,  or  Richborough  Caftle, 
featcd  on  an  elevated  ground,  infulated  by  an  extenfive 
marfli,  which  at  prcfcnt  feeds  multitudes  of  flieep  and 
Welch  cattle.  This  tra6t  was  once  occupied  by  the  fca, 
which  flowed  almoft  as  high  as  Canterbury,  Another 
branch,  that  before  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
Wantfume^  was  the  eftuary  that  infulated  Thanet^  and  was, 
as  before  related,  a  common  paflage  for  fhips,  even  of  con- 
fiderable  burden,  to  the  port  of  London.  Riitupice  Caftle 
guarded  one  entrance  of  this  ftreight,  as  that  of  Regnlbiu7n 
did  the  other- 

Rutupice  ftood  in  a  harbour  called  by  the  fame  name, 
Portiis  RutupaSy  and  Partus  Rutupienfis^  the  beft  known  to 
the  Romans  of  any,  and  the  firft  they  were  acquainted 
with  ;  for  it  is  certain  C(efar  landed  within  its  limits.  As 
it  lay  moft  convenient  to  the  Tortus  Itius  and  Gcjforiacum, 
the  common  ports  of  France  for  pafling  and  repafting  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  conftantly  frequented, 
even  to  the  laft  years  of  the  Ro^nan  Empire  in  Britain. — 
hupicinus^  Mafter  of  Arms,  failed  here  in  the  year  360, 
and  feems  to  have  gone  diredly  through  the  ll'antfum  in. 
his  way  to  London.  Theodojius  landed  here  in  364  from 
Boulogne.      '^  Defertur  Rutupias  ftationcm  in  adverfo  tran- 

quillam." 
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quillam."  No  BritiOi  port  has  been  (6  greatly  celebrated. 
Poets,  Hiftorians  and  Geographers  unite  in  its  praife,  or 
take  notice  of  it  as  an  important  place.  Among  the  firft 
are  Luc  an  ^  yuvetial  and  Aufoniiis  \  Tacitus^  Ammianus^ 
MarcellinuSf  and  Orofius.  Among  the  Hiftorians,  PtoIe?}iy, 
Antonius  ;  and  Teveral  other  among  the  Geographers  and 
authors  of  Itineraries.  I  muft  quote  yuvenaf'^  to  prove  the 
great  reputation  the  Rutupiaii  oyflers  held  at  Home.  They 
were  exported  to  that  luxurious  city,  notwithftanding  they 
boailed  much  of  their  Lucrine  oyfters. 

Circ£eis  nata  forenr,  an 
Lucrinum  ad  Saxum,  Rutupiaoque  edita  fundo  oflrea. 

The  Romans  had  long  before  invented  the  Fiva-ria,  or 
oyfter  beds,  and  doubtlefsly  introduced  them  here  as  they 
did  their  other  luxuries,  that  they  might  not  be  difap- 
pointed  of  fo  delicate  a  repaft. 

RicHBORouGH        RiMorough  Caftle  (lands  in  the  parifli   of  AJIj^   on   the 

Cattle. 

eaft  fide  of  the  village,  on  the  edge  of  a  lofty  flojc,  once 
waflied  by  the  fca :  at  prefjnt  the  Stour  paffcs  beneath  its 
bafc. 

The 

♦  Sat,  IV.  ).  140. 
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The  form  is  rcftangular.  Moft  of  the  walls  remain  ;  are 
very  thick,  ftrong,  and  lofty ;  and  the  cement  now  fo  hard 
as  to  baffle  the  efforrs  of  thofe  who  have  lately  endeavoured 
to  deftroy  them.  The  materials  arc  great  pebbles,  flint, 
chalk,  Sec.  bedded  in  the  mortar,  which  confifts  of  lime, 
fea  fliells,  broken  tile,  and  fmall  pebbles.  The  pieces  of 
chalk  were  taken  by  the  Romans  from  the  foot  of  the  adja- 
cent cliffs,  and  have  the  pholades  remaining  entire  in  their 
cylindrical  cells.  The  whole  was  faced  with  fquare  ftones, 
perhaps  Turbeck^  and,  .  as  iifual,  had  tiers  of  tiles  at  certain 
difkances,  two  tiles  thick  :    the  fquare  fcaffold  holes  remain. 

The  foundation  of  the  wall  is  pit-fand,  flint,  chalk, 
twice  repeated,  flints  lodged  in  mortar,  and  laftly,  a  fl:ra- 
tum  of  mortar.  The  thicknefs  at  the  bale  is  eleven  feet 
three  inches,  but  at  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  ten  feet  eight 
inches.  The  length  of  the  fouth  wall,  on  the  outfide,  is 
358  feet ;  of  the  wefl:  wall,  490  feet ;  of  the  north  wall,  560 
feet.  The  north  wall,  in  its  mofl:  perfedl  part,  is  about  25 
feet  high  :  it  ran  down  the  flope,  towards  the  fea,  and  re- 
verted for  the  fpace  of  about  i  90  feet  along  a  natural  ter- 
race, and  ceafcd  where  the  terrace  ceafed,  and  the  bank 
became  inacceffible.  Vaft  fragments  of  the  wall  are  fallen 
down  the  flope.  The  wefl;  entrance  is  laid  with  large 
fquared  ftones,   ftratum    fuper   ftratum.      Near   this  place, 

R  in 
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in  the  north  weft  corner  of  the  Caflle  are  found  fnags  of 
ftags  horns  fawed  off  ;  boars  tufks  ;  oyfter  fliells  in  abund- 
ance ;  and  the  exuviae  of  other  animala  :  the  whole  area  is 
conliderably  above  the  external  ground,  and  confifls  of  rub- 
bifli  interfperfed  with  thin  layers  of  mortar.  In  the  north 
wall,  on  the  outfide,  is  the  foundation  of  a  fquare  tower, 
and  there  are  marks  of  four  more  in  different  parts  of  the 
walls.  Their  fituation  is  pointed  out  by  a  particular  ar- 
rangement of  round  holes  lined  fmoothly  with  mortar  pe- 
netrating many  feet  into  tli£  fubflance  of  the  wall,  but  no 
where  pervading  it. 

The  porta  ducuma7ta  is  beneath  a  tower  in  the  north  wall, 
through  which  the  entrance  into  the  Cattle  is  in  an  oblique 
diredlion. 

In  the  area  of  the  Caftle  has  been  lately  difcovered  a  plat- 
form of  folid  mafonry,  in  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  fides 
of  which  are  144  feet  by  104  ;  the  depth  five  feet.  It  is  a 
compofition  of  large  flint  ftones  and  coarfe  mortar.  On  its 
furface  are  remains  of  a  fuperftruAurc  in  the  fhape  of  a  crofs, 
(which  has  been  faced  with  the  fquared  ftones,)  rifmg  fome- 
what  above  the  ground,  and  more  than  five  feet  above  the 
platform. 


A  wharf. 
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A  wharf,  or  landing  place,  was  difcovercd  fome  years  ago 
in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  flope  about  forty  roods  north- 
ward of  the  Caftlc,  about   four  feet  high,  of  a  triangular 
form,  one  of  the  fides  parallel  with  the  bank,  and  its  oppofite 
angle  projeding  towards  the  fea;     the  fides   were    nearly 
equal,  of  about  ten  feet  each.      It  was  a  fhcll  of  brick  work, 
two  bricks  thick,  filled  with  earth,  the  two  projc6ling  fides 
tied  toofether  with  a  brace  of  the  fame  material.     Two  forts 
of  brick  were  ufed  in  this  building;    one  was  t8  inches  by 
12,   and  three  inches  and  a  half  thick  :  the  other  ry  by  ir, 
and  one  and  a    quarter  thick.     Mr.  Ebenezer  Mujfel,  of 
Bethnal  GreeUy  near  Lo/idon,  purchafed  the  whole  quantity 
of  materials,  and  employed  them  in  paving  a  court  yard,  and 
part  of  his  houfe. 

The  Amphitheatre  lay  on  the  north  fide  :  its  form  is  de- 
flroyed,  but  the  vafl  hollow  marks  the  place. 

Multitudes  of  antiquities  have  been  dil'covered  in  and 
about  the  caftle ;  fuch  as  urns,  coins,  fragments  of  earthen 
ware,  marble  mouldings,  and  brazen  figures  of  Mercurj'^ 
and  of  a  Bagpiper.  The  laft  reprefents  a  foldier 
armed  in  his  helmet  playing  on  the  bagpipe,  with  the 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  the  bag,  which  is  very  large, 
placed   almoft  before  him,  and  preiled  wiih  both  arms.      I 

R   2  have 
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have  in  my  voyage  to  the  Hebrides^  p.    347,  given    a  full 
hiftory  of  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  at  different  periods. 

Richborough  has  a  moft  advantageous  profped:,  which 
might  be  one  reafon  for  fixing  on  this  fituation.  It  com- 
mands all  the  way  from  the  North  to  the  South  Foreland, 
and  all  the  harbour  in  which  it  ftood,  fo  that  no  fleet  or 
vefl'el  could  efcape  its  obfervation. 

Sandwich.  Sandwich  rofe  on  the  ruins  of  Richborough.     The  Sax- 

ons called  it  Lundewic,  becaufe  in  their  days  the  port  was 
the  ufual  paffage  to  London.  We  cannot  trace  the  time  of 
its  foundation  ;  but  it  was  probably  early,  before  the  Saxons 
had  expelled  the  Britons,  and  our  language  entirely  lofi  in 
this  part  of  the  ifle.  We  called  it  Rhyd y  Tywod,  that  is, 
the  Sandy  Ford,  of  which  the  modern  name  is  only  a  tranf- 
lation. 

The  form  alone  might  give  a  fufpicion  that  it  had  been  a 
Ro7nan  ftation,  being  almoft  reftangular  ;  but  as  there  is  not 
the  leaft  remnant  of  the  archited:ure  of  that  people,  nor 
any  coins  or  antiquities  ever  dug  up  on  or  about  the  fite,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  Sandwich  to  have  been  of  Saxon  origin. 

Sandwich i   built  on  a   flat,  elevated  about  fifteen  feet 

above 
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above  the  reft  of  the  plam,  is  a  town  of  about  fix  thoufand 
inhabitants:  the  ftreets  numerous,  narrow,  and  irregularly 
difpofed.  The  walls  towards  the  river,  and  thofc  on  the 
weft  fide,  were  of  ftone,  and  ran  parallel  to  it.  The 
defence  on  the  other  parts  were  walls  of  earth,  with  femi- 
circular  equidiftant  baftions.  Over  the  river  is  a  bridge  of 
two  ftone  arches,  with  a  draw-bridge,  for  the  paffage  of 
fmall  veflels  as   high  as  .      Above    the    bridge  it   is 

called  the  Stour  ;  below,  the  Haven.  Prior  to  the  bridge 
was  a  ferry  of  very  high  antiquity ;  this,  and  the  ferry  at 
Sarre  having  been  granted  by  Eadbert,  King  of  Kent,  who 
died  in  748,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augujline  in  Ca7iterbury^ 
This  was  in  i  349  beftowed  by  Edward  III.  on  the  hofpital 
of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Sandwich,  which  it  enjoyed  till  the 
ferry  was  changed  into  a  bridge  in  1755,  by  virtue  of  an 
A61  of  Parliament,  which  fecures  to  the  hofpital  62I.  a 
year,   being  the  laft  and  greateft  rent  made  of  the  ferry. 

Within  the  precindls  of  the  walls  are  confiderable  tracts 
of  garden  ground  :  many  of  the  pofterity  of  the  Flemijh 
refugees  are  ftill  inhabirants  of  this  town,  and  carry  on  the 
buHncfs  introduced  by  their  anceftors.  Several  of  them  had 
fet  up  the  manufacture  of  flannel,  bays  and  fayes :  the 
trade  was  at  one  time  very  confiderable  ;  but  at  prefent  is 
totally  loft.       The    ftaple   for  wool   was   placed    here   by 

I  Edward 
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Edward  I.  removed,  and  again  reftored  by  Richard  II.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  provifions  and  ftorcs  for  the 
Royal  Navy  were  brought  here  as  a  moft  convenient  place 
to  convey  them  to  France,  the  feat  of  war.  As  an  idea  of 
its  ancient  opulence,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  Cuf- 
toms  yielded  annually  between  fixteen  and  feventeen  thou- 
fand  pounds,  and  even  in  that  of  Ja?nes  I.  near  three  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

Sa7idwich  is  one  of  the  cinque  ports.  When  Edward  IV. 
reigned,  it  had  ninety-five  fliips  belonging  to  it,  and  above 
fifteen  hundred  failors.  Their  naval  expeditions  againft  a 
common  enemy  were  often  very  formidable ;  but  at  differ- 
ent times  their  fufferings  by  foreign  invaders  brought  on 
them  great  mifery. 

As  foon  as  the  barbarous  Danes  found  their  way  to  our 
coafts,  they  naturally  feleded  for  their  prey  the  richeft 
places.  Sandwich  (a  proof  of  its  wealth  in  early  days)  was 
a  firfl:  obicd;  in  thefe  parts.     They  made  an  attempt  on  the 

First  at-  j  i  y  i 

TACKED  BY  THE pi^^,^  ill   85 1,  but   wcrc   furprifcd   and   defeated  by  King 

Danes  in  85£. 

Athelfiafi  and  a  Saxon  General  of  the  name  of  Ealcher. 
They  loft  nine  fiiips,  and  the  reft  of  their  vaft  fleet  was 
forced  to  retreat.  In  fuccefiive  years  they  renewed  their 
attacks,  which  were  always  attended  with  theufual  barbarity 

of 
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of  that  fa V age  nation.  Unlafe  and  Sweine^  and  Canute 
are  among  the  great  Dariip  names  who  landed  on  this 
fliore.  Let  me  here  fay  that  the  lall  of  thofe  Princes,  with 
profufe  fnperftition,  gave  the  port  of  Sandwich  and  all  its 
royalty,  with  a  rich  pall,  and  his  golden  crown,  to  the 
Priory  of  Chrijlchiirch  in  Canterbury .y  to  expiate  the  barba- 
rities of  his  countrymen  among  the  profeffors  of  Chrifkianity. 

Edward  the  ConfefTor  made  this  town  his  rcfidcnce  dur-    Ei>^^'ard  the 

Confessor 

ing  part  of  his  reign.  In  his  days  the  number  of  houfes  resides  here, 
was  three  hundred  and  feven.  At  this  period,  and  long  af- 
ter, it  was  a  moft  extenfive  and  commodious  harbour.  In 
the  fame  reign  Godwin  and  Harold^  after  many  ads  of  vio- 
lence, pafled  through  this  port,  through  the  Wantfum^  and 
out  at  the  North-muth  to  London.  In  121 6,  Louis^  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  afterwards  Louis  VIII.  failed  into  this 
port  with  fix  hundred  fhlps  and  eighty  boats,  landed,  and 
continued  at  Sa7idwich  x.\\\  he  was  joined  by  the  dilcontented 
Barons.  I 

In  1457,   after  we  had  been  expelled  our  ancient  domains    Pillaged  bv 

1       1  T   •  'c        •  ^"'^   French 

in  France,   we  received  additional  mortmcation  by  a  petty    j^.  ,^.7 
invafion  from   Normandy^  under  the  conduft  of  Pierre  de 
Breze,    who  colle(SI:ing  out  of  the  different  garrifons  about 
four  thoufund  men,  landed  at  Sandwich.,  put  the  inhabitants 

to 
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to  the  fvvord,  and  then  pillaged  the  town,  and  retired  with 
impunity. 

This  once  important  port  is  now  reduced  to  the  channel 
of  the  river  Stoiir.  This  om?num  Anglorum  portuum  famo- 
fijfimus  is  now  contradled  to  a  very  inconfiderable  ftream, 
and  winds,  fcarcely  feen  from  Fordwich,  through  a  plain, 
once  occupied  by  a  mighty  eftuary,  which  received  the  na- 
vies of  Rome  J  and  was  thought  worthy  of  being  celebrated 
by  many  of  the  clafTics.  After  pafTmg  the  foot  of  Rutupice^ 
it  turns  a  fuUen  ditch  due  north  to  Sandwich,  from  thence 
indolently  bends  to  the  north,  and  at  Stonor  Cut  approxi- 
mates fo  nearly  as  almoft  to  reunite,  foon  after  points  north 
weft,  and  in  a  fbort  fpace  is  loft  in  the  fea. 

The  date  of  the  complete  deftrudion  of  this  once  im- 
portant port,  and  its  reduction  to  the  prefent  ftate,  muft  be 
confined  to  the  fpace  between  1457  ^"^^  ^573*  ^^  ^^ 
firft  vear  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  petition  was  prefented  to 
her  Highncfs  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour,  and  foon 
after  1573  the  fand  choked  up  its  mouth  ;  the  reft  of  that 
great  trail  was  filled  gradually.  Poftibly  the  formation  of 
the  Godwiii  Sands  might  give  the  tides  new  force  and  direc- 
tion, and  caufe  them  to  bring  in  the  quantities  of  fand  and 
mud,   which  at  length  formed  it  into  folid  land.      PofTibly 

the 
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the  vafi:  inundations  which  deftroyed  part  of  the  low  coun- 
tries in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  or  that  which  made  fuch  ha- 
vock  in  Holland  between  the  years  1400  and  142 1,  might 
have  their  influence;  for  great  event*. muft  have  had  potent 
caufes,  and  thefe  are  often  to  be  fought  after  in  remote 
parts. 

The  Haven,  following  its  curvatures,  has  a  cnur'c  of 
about  four  miles  and  a  quarter  before  it  reaches  the  fea ; 
but  in  aflraight  line,  only  a  mile  and  three  quarterj.  At  its 
mouth,  in  common  fpring  tides,  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
feet  of  water  ;  but  fometimes,  in  a  ftrong  north-weft  wind, 
at  fpring  tides  the  depth  is  twenty :  at  high  tides  the  water 
rifes  at  the  bridge  eight  feet,  and  brings  up  vefTcls  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons ;  the  total  depth  at  iuch  times  is 
about  fourteen  feet.  The  difcharge  was  formerly  very  dif- 
ferent, the  channel  taking  rather  a  fouthern  diredlion,  and 
opening  into  the  fea  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sandwich  Caflle. 

On  the  nth  of  this  month  I  experienced  the  friendfliip 
and  hofpitality  of  Mr.  William  Boys,  furgeon,  as  I  did  be- 
fore on  April  26,  1777.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  this  gentle- 
man's worth,  his  extenfive  knowledge,  and  in  particular  that 
of  the  antiquities  of  his  own  neighbourhood.  Under  his 
guidance  1  walked  over  the  fite  of  the  ancient  Ruiupiu^n, 
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and  received  from  him  an  account  of  whatfoever  was  re- 
markable in  the  town  or  neighbourhood.  Let  the  reader 
fatiate  himfelf  with  the  full  and  excellent  hiftory  which  Mr. 
Boys  has  prefented  tef  the  public,  and  content  themfelves 
with  the  flight  notices  to  which  my  plan  confines  me. 

In  Mr.  Boys' s  parlour  I  obferved  fome  fmali  pidrures  of  a 
fliip  in  diftrefs  :    he  related  to  m,e  the  fubjed,  and  furnilhed 
me  with   the   following  melancholy  epifode  : — In  1727  his 
father  was  fecond  mate  in  the  Saxborough  galley,  a  fine  (hip 
of  thirty-two  guns,   fitted  out  by  the  South  Sea  Co77ipany^ 
under  the   AJfimto  contrail,   and  commanded   by   Captain 
Kellaway.      Her  crew,   including  two  pafTengers,  confifted 
of   thirty-nine.      On  June  25,  in  their  way  from  Jamaica 
to  Engla?2dy  the  fliip  took  fire  by  the  carelefs  application  of 
a  candle  to  a  puncheon  of  rum.      The   head  was  heard  to 
burft  oft  with  the  explofion  of  a   cannon,    and  the  flames 
feized  her  without  hopes  of  remedy  :   the  yawl  was  hoifted 
out,   and  twenty-two  men  and  boys  crowded  into  it  ;    the 
long  boat  remained  on  board   on    fire.     In    this   fituation, 
without  cloaths,  provifion,  or  compafs,  at  the  diitance  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  the  neareft  land,  they  ex- 
perienced  all   the  mifcrics  of  cold,  hunger,  and  thirft.     It 
was  propofcd  to  fling  into  the  fea  the  two  boys  who  had  oc- 
cafioned    the   misfortune :     this   was    over-ruled.       It  was 
A  then. 
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then  propofed  to  caft  lots,  and  give  all  an  equal  chance  of 
being  fiived,  by  lightening  tlic  boat,  which  lay  deep  in  the 
v/ater  :  this  was  oppofcd,  and  foon  became  unnecefTary,  by 
the  death  of  five  of  the  people  raving  mad.  Hunger  grow 
now  irrefiftible.  Mr.  Scrimfour,  the  furgeon,  propofed  the 
eating  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  drinking  their  blood  :  he 
made  the  firft  elTay,  and  turned  afidc  his  head  and  wept. 
They  could  only  relifli  the  hearts,  of  which  they  ate  three. 
They  cut  the  throats  of  their  dead  companions  as  foon  as 
life  was  departed,  and  found  themfelves  refrefhed  and  in- 
vigorated by  this  unnatural  beverage.  By  the  i  2th  day  the 
number  was  reduced  to  twelve  ;  a  raging  lea  added  to  their 
miferies :  a  dead  duck,  in  a  putrid  flate,  came  within  their 
reach,"  and  was  eaten  as  the  greateft  delicacy.  On  July  -th 
defpalr  feized  them,  and  they  lay  down  to  die.  By  acci- 
dent Mr.  Boys  raifed  himfelf  and  faw  land  :  on  communi- 
cating the  news  to  the  furvivors  they  were  inftantly  re-ani- 
mated, and  took  to  their  oars.  They  perceived  fome  (lial- 
l-ops  in  with  the  land,  and  found  themfelves  on  the  coafls  of 
Newfoundlajid,  They  were  taken  on  fliore  and  treated 
with  the  utmoft  humanity  by  Captain  Le  CraSy  of  Giierji- 
fey^  Admiral  of  the  harbour.  Mr.  Boys^  with  true  piety, 
kept  the  day  of  his  deliverance  ever  after  as  a  fail. — 
The  reft  of  his  life  was  bleffed  with  profperity.  He  had  be- 
gun his  career  in  his  Majefty's  fervice  :   accident  Hung  him 
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into  that  in  which  he  experienced  fo  great  a  calamity. 
He  returned  again  into  the  Royal  Navy,  rofe  to  the  poft  of 
Captain,  and  hoifted  the  broad  pendant  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  his  Majefty's  fhips  and  veffels  in  the  Thames^ 
Medwayy  and  Nore.  At  length  he  finiflied  his  honourable 
days  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital,  in  March 
4th,  1774,  aged  74.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  of  his  fellow 
fufferers  lived  to  a  very  great  age.  Mr.  Scri?nfour,  the  fur- 
geon,  attained  that  of  eighty ;  and  George  Mouldy  a  fea- 
man,  being  brought  into  Greenwich  Holpital  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  died  there  at  the  age  of  about  eighty-two. 

Sandwich^  large  as  it  is,  contains  very  little  worth  the 
attention  of  the  curious.  It  is  fingular  that  in  a  town 
of  fuch  extent  there  fliould  have  been  only  one  monajflic 
inftitution  :  a  Priory  of  Carmelites^  or  White  Friars^ 
founded  according  to  fome  in  1272,  hy  Henry  Cowfeld,  a 
German  ;  but  Mr.  Boys  has  difcovered  that  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  oi  Edward  I.  when,  in  i  291,  it  was  eftablifhed  at 
the  fole  expence  of  WilUaju  Lord  Clinton^  Lord  of  Folk- 
Jlone  and  Goidfione.  On  the  diifolution  it  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Ardern^  of  Feverpam. 

St.  Thomas's         The  town  was  fortunate  iii  more  ufeful  inftitutions.      The 
Hospital.     ]^ofpital   of  St.   Tbo?jias  was  foundcd  in   1392   by  Thomas 
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Ellisy  a  drafter  in  tliis  town,  for  twelve  poor  perfons.  This 
hofpital  is  ftill  kept  up,  and  comfortably  fupports  eight 
brothers  and  three  fifters,  and  has  a  revenue  of  162I.  lis. 
The  founder  is  recorded  to  have  been  fo  opulent  as  to  have 
lent  forty  pounds  to  his  fpendthrift  monarch,  Richard  II. 

Another  hofpital  is  that  of  St.  yohn.      The  oldeft  grant    St.  John's. 
of  it  that  appears  was  made  in  1287.      It  confifts  of  a  large 
and  much  decayed  building :  in  the  earliefl  accounts  it  ap- 
pears that  the  revenue  maintained  fifteen  brethren  ;   but  at 
prefent  they  fupport  only  a  mafter  and  fix  brothers,  the  fex 
not  being  attended  to  fo  that  the  number  be  filled.     They 
had  been  alfo  in  old  times  a  kind  of  mendicants,  waiting 
the  return  of  failors   from  fea ;   and  of  fiOiermen   begging 
alms  or  fifh  ;  and  during  harveft  went  with  a  cart  among  the 
farmers  to  obtain  their  contributions  in  corn.      A  very  cu- 
rious wooden  difh  is  ftill  preferved,   in  which  they  ufed  to 
colled  alms  ;  in  the  bottom  is  a  filver  plate,  with  the  figure 
of  a   fifter  with  a  purfe  in  one  hand  and  fl:aff  in  the  other, 
and  round  is  infcribed,    P?'0  anhna  Criftince  Pihefyfch^   who 
was  admitted  fifter  in  141  y,   or  the  ij^h  of  Henry  V. 

Behind  this  hofpital  was  a  range  of  rooms  called  the  Har-  TheHarbinge. 
bin^e,  derived  from  the  Saxon  Hereberg^  or  a  houfe  of  en- 
tertainment.     Thcfe  were  a  fort  of  Chriftian  Carava?iferas^ 

and 
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and  deftined  for  the  comfortable  lodging  and  fupport  of  tra- 
vellers ;  and  a  brother  and  lifter  were  in  old  limes  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  and  Jurats  to  attend  on  the  guefts. 

Hospital  of  rpj^^    ^j^j^^     hofpital     is    that    of  St.   BarthohmCW,    which 

St.  Barthole- 

-MEw.  ftands  without  the  walls.     It  is  a  foundation  of  great  an- 

tiquity, but  of  much  uncertainty  as  to  its  date.  Tradition 
attributes  it  to  1 1 90,  and  to  one  Tho7nas  Cannjthorfie  and 
Maud  his  wife  ;  but  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  erroneous. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  a  Bertine  de  Bouchard  had  made 
a  grant  to  the  hofpital,  witneffed  by  Mr.  Henry  de  Sand- 
wichy  who  was  living  in  1230.  This  poffibly  is  the  houle 
alluded  to  by  Lela72d,  who  fpeaks  of  "  an  hofpital  withowt 
the  town,  fyrft  ordened  for  maryners  defefid  and  hurt," — 
As  this  hofpital  was  built  on  a  great  highway,  here  likewife 
were  apartments  (like  the  preceding)  for  tlie  reception  of 
pilgrims  and  travellers,  in  a  manner  ftill  cuftomary  in  many 
religious  houfes  on  the  Continent.  Sixteen  brothers  and 
fifte-rs  ar-e  here  maintained;  the  revenues  are  357I.  us.  6d. 
a  year,  among  which  is  to  be  reckoned  62I.  the  annuity 
from    tlie   bridge. 


<5rammar         'phe  Grammar  School  was  a  Proteftant  foundation.     The 

School. 

defign  originated  from  the  Mayor  and    Jurat  and   principal 

inhabitants,   but   It   was  warmly   taken  up  by  Roger  Man- 

woodf 
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woody  then  a  Barriflcr,  who  engaged  to  endow  it,  which 
he  did  in  the  moft  ample  manner.  He  was  a  native  of 
Sa77dii)kh^  diftinguiflied  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Law,  and 
at  length  became  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
principal  reiidencc  was  at  Hachmgto}:^  where  he  died  in 
December  1592,  aged  67.  A  very  fuperb  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  HacJiington  Church.  His  figure, 
half  length,  in  the  robes  of  office,  appears  above;  within  a 
niche  below  them,  a  fkcleton  at  full  length,  lying  on  a  mat. 

In  this   town  are  three  churches  :   that  of  St.  Cleme7tt\  St.  Clements 

d^  H  U  R  C  H 

is  the  large fl ;  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,  with  a  fquarc 
tower  in  the  center.  The  fupport  within  confifts  of  four 
large  arches,  in  the  fame  ftylc  with  the  capitals  of  the  pil- 
lars, carved  in  what  is  called  the  Saxon.  This  is  evidently 
the  mofl  ancient  part,  and  was  built  of  Cae?i  ftone  ;  the  reft 
is  compofed  of  the  ftone  from  tlie  neighbouring  Pegwell, 
mixed  with  that  of  Caen^  taken  from  the  original  building. 
In  old  times  the  vicar  was  maintained  by  the  tithe  of  fifli 
brought  into  this  port. 

St.   Clement\  and  St.  Marys  are  the  two  other  churches.  St.  CLiAfENT's 
Much  Caen  ftone  appears  in  the  building  of  the  firft,  which  ev's. 
fliews  the  vaft  demand  made  in  our  ifland  from  thofe  foreign 
quarries  in  early  times.      From  a  paflage  in  Leiaiid  there  is  a 

fufpicion 
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fufpicion  of  St.  Marys  Church  having  been  conventual. — 
"  Sum  fuppofe,"  fays  he,  "  that  St.  Marje's  was  fum 
tyme  a  Nunnery." 

Civil  Govern-      I  will  take  leave  of  Sattdwich  with  a  mention  of  its  civil 

MENT. 

government.  By  the  prefent  charter  it  is  governed  by  a 
Mayor,  Recorder,  twelve  Jurats,  and  twenty-four  Common 
Council-men.  The  firft  return  of  this,  and  all  the  cinque 
ports,  was  in  1368,  or  the  42d  of  Edward  I IL  It  fends 
two  members,  who  are  elecfted  by  the  freemen,  to  the 
amount  of  between  feven  and  eight  hundred.  All  the  free- 
men refident,  or  not  reiident,  who  do  not  receive  alms,  are 
qualified  to  vote  for  members. 

Fisheries.  Off  this  coaft  is  a  fmall  fiflicry,  chiefly  carried  on  along 

Keddle  Nets,  the  fhore.  One  fpecies  is  by  the  Keddle  nets  :  a  deep  kind, 
faflened  to  high  poles  fixed  in  the  beach  almofi:  at  high- 
water  mark,  in  a  circular  or  waving  form,  in  which  are  taken 
chiefly  the  mullet.  Br.  Zool.  iii.  No.  158,  and  the  gar- 
fifli,  No.  154,  and  fometimes  ray,  and  other  flat  filli,  in 
their  retreat  from  the  fhores,  where  they  wander  in  fearch 
of  food.  Thefe  nets  ftand  from  the  latter  end  of  March 
to  the  end  of  June. 

Rait  Nets.        The  Ray  or  Rait  nets  arc  placed  on  the  fand  to  flop  the 

fifli 
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firh  in  their  return  to  the  fea  on  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  They 
are  fliallow,  ftrctchcd  from  ftake  to  ftake  in  a  circular  or 
angular  form.  In  thefe  arc  caught  rays  and  other  flatfifli, 
and  accidentally  falmon  and  dorces.  Thefe  nets  are  ere£ted 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  {land  till  December. 

Mackrel  are  caught  at  fea.  The  boats  are  prepared  in  Mackrel. 
April,  and  the  flfhery  continues  ten  or  eleven  weeks.  Ser- 
vants in  hufbandry  along  the  coaft  hire  themfelves  for  a  year, 
with  an  exception  to  the  Shot/are  feafon,  or  time  of  catch- 
ing mackrel,  when  they  engage  in  the  fiflicry  at  their  own 
rifk;  a  certain  fliare  of  the  profit,  if  any,  being  allotted  to 
the  boats,  the  nets,  and  the  crew  refpedtively. 

Sprais  are  caught  in  general  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  land.       Sprats. 
and  fometimes  very  clofe  in.      They  are  taken  in   hanging 
nets,  floating  in  the  water ;   but  not  fo  large  as  the  mackrel 
nets,    and  the  meflies   much  fmaller.     The  feafon   begins 
early  in  December,  and  lafts  a  month. 

Whitings   are    caught  with  hand  lines  from  the  fliores,    whitings. 
and  from  boats.      They  are  largcft  and  fulleft  of  roc  in  De- 
cember, and  continue  fo  for  about  a  month. 

T  I  mufl 
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Minute 
Shells. 


I  mufl  refer  to  Mr.  JValkers  account  of  the  Minute 
Shells  difcovered  in  the  fand  of  the  (liore  near  Sandwich 
by  Mr.  BoySy  for  the  hiftory  of  thefe  diminutive  fpecies, 
which  muft  baffle  the  moft  lyncean  eyes,  unlefs  aided  by  the 
microfcope. 


BiKDs,  Multitudes  of    fea  birds    frequent,   during    winter,    the 

fhores  and  marfhy  grounds  near  Sandwich,  Rotnney,  and 
Lid.  Moft  of  them  are  common  to  our  other  coafts.  I 
fhall  only  mention  tliofe  which  retire  during  fummer,  for 
the  fake  of  breeding,  to  Dunge?iefs  and  the  undrained  parts 
of  Ronmey  marfhes. 


Curlew,  5r.  Zoo/,  ii.  No.   176.     Sea  Pie 


Whimbrel 

Godwit 

Red  Shank 

Lapwing 

Dunlin 

Purre 


No.    213. 

No.    177.  Avofette  No.   228. 

No.    179.  Blackhead  Gull  No.   252. 

No.    1 84.  Minute 

No.    190.  Greater  Tern       No. 

No.   205.  Sandwich,  Latham^  vi.  356. 
No.   206. 


Pigmy  Curlew.  The  Pygmy  Curkw  is  a  very  rare  bird,  not  bigger  than  a 
lark.  I  firft  received  it  from  Dr.  Groftovius^  fliot  on  the 
coaft  of  Holland.     I   engraved  it  in  my  Genera  of  Birds, 

P-64, 
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p.  64,  tab.  xi.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Boys  aflures  me  it  has 
been  fhot  near  Sandvoich^  and  is  now  prcferved  in  the  Mu- 
feum  of  my  friend  Mr.  hatha?n. 

T\\Q.  Sand'wich  Teni  ( Lathaf?lV\.  p.  356,  Suppl.  266,)  was      Sandwich 

difcovered  by  that  gentleman.  It  is  three  inches  longer  than 
my  Greater  T'ern.  Bill  and  upper  part  of  the  head,  black; 
reft  of  the  head,  neck,  and  whole  under  fide,  white  ;  back, 
and  coverts  of  the  wings,  hoary;  legs,  claws,  and  upper  part 
of  the  feet,  black  :  appears  in  fummer  about  the  fhores  of 
Sandivich  in  vaft  flocks  ;  afTociates  with  the  Greater  Tern^ 
but  is  diftinguifl:ied  even  by  its  note,  which  is  fliortcr.  It 
arrives  about  the  17th  of  April,  and  departs  about  the  5th 
of  September. 

I  will  here  mention  a  very  rare  bird  found  in  this  country, 
xhz  Cream-coloured  Plover^  {Latha??i^  v.  217,  Suppl.  254, 
tab.  cxvi.)  which  was  fhot  near  5/.  Alb  an  s^  in  Kajl  Kent. 
I  obferved  the  fame  fpecies  in  France, 

The  fliore,  from  the  mouth  of  Sandwich  Haven  to  the 
£rft  afcent  to  St.  Margaret's  Cliff,  a  tracl  of  about  fix  miles, 
is  very  flat  and  low.  Parallel  to  Sandwich  it  is  guarded  by 
a  range  of  lofty  dunes,  or  fand-hills,  which  extend  as  far 
as   Sandcwn  Cajile,  about  two  miles  in  length.     That  for- 

T    2  trcfs 
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trefs  was  one  of  the  many  built  by  He7iry  VIII.  to  protect 
his  coafts  froni  the  infults  of  the  French.  This,  the  caftle 
at  Deal,  and  a  third  at  JValmery  are  in  the  fame  ftyle.  A 
combination  of  round  towers,  with  a  round  and  fometimes- 
a  fquare  one  in  the  middle.  Thefe  were  of  a  mod  incon- 
venient form,  incapable  of  being  completely  flanked  or  de- 
fended by  any  adjacent  work. 

Here  commences  another  fpecies  of  natural  proteftion  to 
•     the  coafts ;  a  vaft  bank  of  pebbles  flung  up  by  the  fca,  and^ 
what  is  very  remarkable,  all  rolled  up  from  the  fouth* 

I  will  not  quit  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich  w\\.ho\^ 
reverfing  a  journey  I  took  in  1777  from  Canterbury  to  this 
place,  and  keeping  on  the  banks  of  the  Porius  Rutupenjis^ 
trace  its  courfe  to  the  capital  of  Kent^  wirich  my  friend  Mr. 
Boys  contends  to  have  been  the  Urhs  R'atupice,  and  the  em- 
porium of  that  ancient  haven.  For  my  part  I  fee  no  reafon 
for  removing  it  from  Richborotigh^  efpccially  as  Camden  has 
given  us,  as  proof  of  its  exiflence,  the  traces  of  the  flrcets  ob- 
fcrved  on  the  hill  near  the  Caflle,  by  a  thinnefs'  of  the  corn 
fown  on  the  fite,  which  appears  in  regular  lines ;  befides 
that  the  country  people  call  the  inrerfcdllons  of  the  flreets 
St.  AuguJ}i72e  s  Crojfcs  :  coins  and  other  antiquities  difco- 
vered  on  the  fpot  furnifli  ftill  ftronger  arguments, 

4  The 
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The  courfc  of  the  port  is  caft  and  weft,  and  may  be 
marked  by  the  rifing  lands  on  both  fides ;  and  the  inter- 
vening flats  once  occupied  by  the  fea,  arc  diftniguiflied  by 
the  names  of  levels^  fuch  as  AJb  Level,  and  many  others 
taken  from- the  pariflies  or  townOiips  they  belong  to,  till 
you  arrive  at  Fordwich  Levels  where  the  port  ended. 


AsH; 


Two  miles  from  Sajidwich  ftands  the  village  and  pariOi 
church    of    AJIj.     On    the   eaftern    fide,    adjacent   to  tha 
dhurch,   had  been  a  great  cemetery  or  burylng-ground  of 
the  Remans^   in  a  fandy  eminence,   on  the  top  of  which  the 
bodies  were  in  great  numbers  depofited  a  few  feet  below 
the  furface  :   they  were  in  wooden  coffins,  placed   eafl:  and 
weft.      In  thefe  graves  with  the  bones  were   found  various 
inftruments  of  war,  and  family  utenfils  ;   fwords,    heads  of 
fpears  and  pikes,  umbos  of  fl]ields,   fcales,  weights,  copper 
pans,   a  pail   hooped   with  brafs,    a  flone  axe  in  the  fame 
coffin,  with  f  )me  Roman  coins,  bugles,   and  various  fibulae 
and  things  of  ornamen*",  fome  richly  enamelled  ;   fome  with 
coloured  glafs,   and  one  was  a  pendent  with  an  amethvfi.. 


About  two  miles  farther  I  reached  the  village  of  IVing-     Wjnghau. 
ham,   where  I  made  a  fhort  flay  to  examine  the  church  and 
its  monuments.      Archbifliop  Kilii-ardby,  who  died  in  1278, 
defigned  to  found  here  a  College,  which,  in  1286,  was  ac- 
tually 
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tually  done  for  a  Provoft  and  fix  fecular  Canons,  by  Arch- 
bifhop  Peckham.  Here  was  alfo  a  manor-houfe  belonging 
to  the  See,  in  which  Baldwyn^  and  many  of  the  prelates, 
ufed  occasionally  to  refide ;  and  Edward  /.  and  II.  have 
honoured  it  with  their  prefence.  Edward  VI,  beftowed 
the  flte  of  the  College  on  Sir  Thojnas  Palmer,  who  with 
his  defcendants  for  fome  generations  made  this  place  their 
refidence,  but  now  it  is  deferted  for  Dor?my  Court  near 
JVindfor.  One  of  them  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1621. 
Sir  Thomas  had  been  a  creature  of  the  Prote6lor  Some?-fet\, 
and  partaker  of  many  of  his  facrileges  :  at  length  he  betrayed 
him  to  his  enemy,  Dudley,  'DuVq  o^  NortJjumberland -,  and 
after  bringing  his  friend  and  patron  to  the  block,  defervedly 
underwent  the  fame  fate  with  Northiwiberland,  and  GateSy 
another  inftrument  of  that  ambitious  man.  Palmer  died 
with  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  a  better  life. 

In  the  chancel  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  pofterity,  Sir 
Roger  Palmer,  Knight,  and  "his  wife,  both  recumbent. — 
He  is  in  armour :  fbe  lies  on  a  cloak,  that  flows  elegantly 
over  part  of  her  body. 

Here  are  alfo  fcveral  monuments  of  the  Oxendens  of 
Dene,  in  this  parifli,  a  family  of  confiderable  antiquity  in 
this  county,  and  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  Baronet. 

I  foon 
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I  foon  after  paflcd  by  the  Mofe^   the  feat  of  Earl  Cowper. 

A  very  little  farther  is  the  village  of  Forclwich.  During  Fordwich. 
the  Saxon  period  it  was  a  place  of  confiderablc  importance: 
the  fea,  at  that  time,  flowed  thus  high,  and  fhips  in  great 
numbers  reforted  to  their  moorings  at  the  quay,  on  which 
the  goods  were  landed,  and  the  exports  (liipped.  In  747 
King  Eadbe?'t  gave  to  the  Church  and  Abbefs  of  Recuher^ 
the  tax  of  one  fhip  in  the  port  and  town  of  Fordwich. — 
During  the  Saxon  period  here  was  a  Colleclor  of  the  Cuf- 
toms.  Thefe  were  given,  by  Edward  the  Confeifor,  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Augujiine,  which  continued  till  its  diffolution. 
In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  this  was  the  bottom  of  the  old 
Partus  Rutupenfis^  which  was  probably  filled  by  degrees 
till  the  remaining  part  near  Sandwich  was  finally  loft  in  the 
years  I  have  mentioned.  At  prefent  the  Stour,  which  pafles 
by  the  town,  is  navigable  to  Fordwich  only  for  barges  and 
lighters. 


Fordwich  has  long  been  noted  for  its  delicious  Irouts,  j^s  Trou 
which  come  up  from  the  fea  from  the  month  of  May  to  that 
of  September.  They  weigh  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve 
pounds ;  but  in  thefe  times  feldom  more  than  thirty  arc 
taken  in  the  year.  The  right  of  fifbing  is  in  the  Corpora- 
tion, for  this  place  is  an  ancient  Borough,  and  a  Corpora- 

2  tion 
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tion  by  prefcription.  The  members  were  at  firft  called  Ba- 
7'07ts^  and  the  place  is  fubordinate  to  the  cinque-port  of 
Sandwich.  The  Mayor  and  Jurats  held  their  feffions  of  gaol 
delivery,  and  till  of  late  there  was  a  gallows  near  the  quay 
as  a  mark  of  their  power. 

iIackington.  a  little  farther  is  HadmgtoJi^  famous  for  being  the  place 
where  Archbifhop  BaU-vcyn  deligned  to  found  a  College  for 
forty  fecular  Priefts,  and  that  the  King  and  each  of  his  fuf- 
fragan  Bifliops  fhould  have  a  prebend,  every  one  of  which 
was  to  be  worth  forty  marks  a  year  ;  but  the  Monks  of 
Chrijl  Church  in  Canterbury  were  fo  jealous  of  fuch  a  po- 
tent inftitution,  that  they  obtained  a  decree  from  the  Pope 
ao-ainft  any  further  proceeding ;  and  the  Chapel  which 
Baldwyn  had  built,  was,  by  his  Holinefs's  command,  in 
1161,  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Canterbury.  Canterbury,  the  capital  of  Kent^  is  about  half  a  mile  dlf- 
tant  from  this  village.  The  Latin  name,  Durovernum^  is 
derived  from  the  Britip^  and  expreffes  its  fituation  at  the 
time  the  Pomans  were  pofTefTcd  of  our  ifland  :  at  that  pe- 
riod it  flood  at  the  e.  d  of  the  Partus  Rutupenfis.  On  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour  all  limilar  fituations  have,  in  the  Welp 
tongue,  t'.ie  adjunct  of  Aber  to  the  na  ne  of  the  rl .  er.  This 
probably  at  that  time  wanted  one ;  fo  no  other  appellation 

was 
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tvas  given  than  Dwr  Ahsr,  the  mouth  or  difcharge  of  the 
water.  B  and  V^  m  the  BritiJJj^  are  frequently  ufed  one  for 
the  other  ;  fo  that  we  may  more  fafely  admit  my  interpreta- 
tion of  Durovernwjjy  than  that  of  Camden^  who  tranflates  it 
into  Dwr  Whern^  the  rapid  flream. 

Whether  the  Brito7is  ever  feated  themfelves  on  this  fpot 
is  very  uncertain  ;  yet,  from  the  name,  I  fliould  conclude 
they  did  :  add  alfo  the  frequency  of  the  Glain  Naidr^  or 
Druidical  beads,  and  the  brazen  celts  dug  up  within  the 
precindts. 

But  it  was  without  difpute  a  Roman  city,  and  one  of  the 
firfl  confideration  in  our  ifland.       The  form  of  it    inclines 
to  oval  ;   the   circuit  is  one   mile  five  furlongs  thirty-two 
perches  and  thirteen  feet.      On  the  north  part  the  Stour  is 
divided  into  two  branches  ;  one  paffes  through  the  city  ;  the 
other  runs  near  the  walls   on  the    weftern   fide.      The  en- 
trance of  the  Romans  from  the  Dover  fide,    was  under  the 
Riding-gate^  along  the  lVattli72g-Jireet  road,    which    paflcd 
through  Ca72terbury^  and   was   continued   through  London, 
quire  to   Deva   Caer  Lleion,  or   Chefler.      In    Riding-gate, 
Worth-^ate  (now  blocked  up),  and  ^/enin-gate,   was  found 
the  Roman  architediure  ;   and  many   parts  of  the  walls  have 
traces  of  Ro?nan  bricks,   proofs  of  the  original  builders ;  but 

u  thefe 
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thefe  marks  are  become  very  rare,  by  reafon  of  the  frequent 
repairs,  and  other  changes. 

From  Canterbury  to  Tortus  La?na7in(e^  Studfal  Caftle  is 
another  mihtary  road,  known  by  the  name  of  Stoney-Jlreet\. 
according  to  the  Itinerary,  fixteen  miles  diftant. 

The  third  antient  road  is  to  Rutup(£y  or  Richboroughy 
and  is  the  length  of  ten  miles.  '         • 

In  all  parts  of  the  city  are  frequently  found  numbers  of 
Roman  antiquities,  fuch  as  mofaic  and  other  pavements, 
earthen  ware,  and  coins  innumerable. 

The  Dungel-  The  DuTigel-hill^  within  the  fouth  part  of  the  walls,  was 
of  Roma7t  ox\^x\  ;  an  exploratory  mount,  with  a  fpecula-on 
the  fummit,  and  a  deep  fofs  round  the  bottom,  very  neceffary 
in  this  flat  country  to  obferve  what  was  pafling  round  the 
city.  It  had  its  baUium^  or  yard,  of  a  fquare  form,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  great  rampart.  This  was  ere6led  prior  to  the 
building  of  the  walls;  for  beyond  them  appears  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work,  an  area  and  dike  which  once  united  with 
the  other,  before  they  were  fevered  by  the  wall.  The  form 
of  this  work  proves  it  to  have  been  3.  Roman  Cajlru?n^  Aung 
up  on  their  firft  taking  pollt-flion  of  the  place. 

The 
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The  Roman  gate,  called  Worth-gate y  flood  a  little  to  the 
north-weft  of  Dimgel-hill ;  and  ftill  farther  to  the  north  ap- 
pears another  Ro?nan  antiquity,  a  large  arch  of  Roman  tile 
in  the  weft  end  of  St.  Mildred' s  Church.  On  one  fide  it 
is  very  vifible ;  the  other  is  much  concealed  by  the  earth. — 
This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  a  Sacellum  of  the 
Ghriftians  of  the  Ro?nan  garrifon,  and  that  afterwards  it  was 
continued  for  the  ufes  of  the  fame  religion,  and  dedicated 
to  a  Chriftian  Saint. 

On  the  place  where  the  Cathedral  now  ftands,  was  ano- 
ther Roman  Chrijlian  Church,  which  was  granted  to  St. 
Augujline  in  597,  by  King  Kthelbert  \  as  was  that  of  St. 
Martin^  which  ftands  without  the  walls,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  the  eaft.  It  is  built  with  great  finiplicity,  of  Roman 
brick  mixed  with  flint  and  ftone,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
oldeft  church  in  the  kingdom  which  remains  in  ufe.  Here 
is  prcferved  a  very  curious  ftone  Fo7it^  with  interfe<5ling 
circles  and  Saxo7t  arches  cut  on  the  furface. 

I  did  not'  trace  many  Saxon  remains,  but  do  not  doubt 
fuch  may  be  found.  Such  as  I  fufpecl  to  have  been  the  work 
of  thofe  people,  I  iliall  mention  in  the  courfe  of  my  progrefs 
through  the  city. 


u   2  Tl 
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The  old  Roman  temple  was  converted  into  a  cathedral 
by  Saint  Augujiine^  who  was  the  firfl;  Archbifhop.  Arch- 
bifhop  Cuthbert^  tranflated  to  the  See  in  741,  was  the  firft 
who  fcemed  to  have  made  any  confiderable  buildings  on  the 
fpot.  The  frequent  ravages  of  the  Danes  almoft  brought 
total  deffcrudion  on  every  work  of  religion.  When  Lan- 
franc,  in  1070,  attained  the  archiepifcopal  dignity,  he 
found  the  church  fo  ruinous  that  he  was  obliged  to  rebuild 
it  from  the  ground.  As  he  followed  the  Norman  architec- 
ture, I  will  not  be  politive  that  the  round  arches  I  faw  in 
fome  of  the  tranfcepts  might  not  have  been  part  of  his 
building,  and  not  Saxon.  The  fame  doubts  remain  con- 
cerning the  fine  crypts  beneatK, 

Almofl:  the  whole  is  now  in  the  Gothic  ftyle,  and  of  great 
beauty  and  elegance.  A  fine  tower  graces  the  centre.  The 
infide  has  numbers  of  objects  highly  to  be  admired  ;  fuch  as 
the  roof  above  the  north  window,  and  the  fkreen ;  the  eafi: 
window,  and  furrounding  foliage. 

There  is  fomething  uncommonly  grand  in  the  elevation  of 
the  choir  and  other  places  above  the  body  of  the  cathedral; 
the  firft  afccnt  is  by  a  flight  of  feventeen  ftcps,  divided  by 
a  broad  landing-place.      'J'hc  choir  itfclf  is  wretchedly  fitted 
up  with  modern  wainfcot ;   and  behind  the  altar  is  a  vaft  oak 

ikrecn, 
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fkreen,  fome  of  Gibbons  carving  favcs  this  part  from  repro- 
bation. 


Behind  the  flcrecn  is  a  flight  of  fleps  wliich  leads  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Floly  Trinity.  This  is  a  moft  curious  and 
elegant  piece  of  work — a  beautiful  peryftile  ;  the  arches 
fupported  by  double  rounded  columns,  with  Acanthine  ca- 
pitals. Above  is  a  fine  gallery  with  Gothic  arches,  and  the 
whole  in  form  of  an  infulated  theatre  covered  with  a  noble 
vaulted  roof.  At  the  weft  end  is  a  curious  tefTelated  pave- 
ment, compofed  of  rich  marbles,  Verd  antique  Porphyry^  &c. 
and  on  each  fide  feveral  circles  with  figures  rude  and  em- 
blematic, as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

Between  the  pillars  are  frequent  tombs.  I  fliall  only 
take  notice  of  the  Royal — of  that  of  King  Henry  IV.  and 
Queen  Joan,  of  Navarre,  his  fecond  wife,  who  both  are  re- 
cumbent ;  the  figures  formed  of  alabafter,  parcel  gilt :  he 
died  in  141 4.  She  ered:ed  the  tomb,  and  in  1437  followed 
her  Lord. 

Here  aifo  repofes  the  hero,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,, 
the  undesenerated  fon  of  Edward   III.     His  fio-ure  is   in 

o  o 

brafs,  recumbent,  and  with  uplifted  hands :  he  is  habited, -iis 
the  warrior  fliouldj  in  complete  armour.     It  was  by  his  own 

order 
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order  he  was  interred  here.  Probably  both  thcfe  Princes 
fixed  on  this  place  out  of  refped:  to  the  turbulent  Saint, 
whom  the  madnefs  of  the  times  had  honoured  with  an  opi- 
nion of  a  moft  unmerited  nature. 

Between  the  Choir  and  this  Chapel  is  placed  the  Patri- 
archal Chair,  in  which  Archbifhops  were  enthroned  in  great 
ftate  :   it  is  plain,  and  clumfy,  made  of  Petworth  marble. 

Beyond  this  Chapel  is  one  of  a  circular  form,  called  Bec- 
kett Crown  :  in  it  are  five  lofty  narrow  windows,  and  be- 
tween fome  of  them  are  very  rude  paintings.  Beneath,  in 
a  circular  vault,  was  his  place  of  interment,  or  rather  the 
fpot  where  the  Monks  haftily  buried  his  body  for  fear  it 
fliould  be  expofed  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  as  the  afiafiins 
threatened.  This  vault  muft  have  been  built  long  after, 
and  his  remains  tranflated  into  the  fhrine,  where  they  re- 
mained till  Cronnvellj  by  order  of  the  all-powerful  Henry^ 
directed  his  bones  to  be  taken  out,  and  confumed  to  aflies. 
It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  pay  any  refpedl  to  fo  viru- 
lent an  oppofer  of  royal  authority. 

His  flirine  flood  within  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 
The  following  defcription,  taken  from  Stow,  will  iliew  its 
immcnfe  wealth  : 

"  Sa'mt 
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**  Saint  Anjlwes  Abbey  at  Canterbury  was  fupprcffcd, 
"  and  the  flirine  and  goods  taken  to  the  King's  Treafury  ; 
"  as  alfo    the   fhrine  of  Thomas   Becket^   in  the  Priory  of 

"  Chrijl\  Churchy  was  likewife  taken  to  the  K ufe.    This 

**  fhrine  was  builded  about  a  man's  height,  all  of  ftone, 
*'  then  upward  of  timber  plaine,  within  the  which  was  a 
"  cheft  of  yron,  conteyning  the  bones  of  Thomas  Becket, 
*'  fcull  and  all,  with  the  wounde  of  his  death,  and  the 
**  peece  cut  out  of  his  fcull  layde  in  the  fame  wound. — 
"  Thefe  bones  (by  commandement  of  the  L.  Cromwell) 
*'  were  then  and  there  brent;  the  timber  work  of  this  fhiine 
*'  on  the  outfide  was  couered  with  plates  of  gold,  damafked 
**  with  gold  wier,  which  ground  of  gold  was  againe  co- 
*'  uered  with  jewels  of  golde,  as  rings,  ten  or  twelve, 
**  cramped  with  gold  wyer  into  the  fayd  ground  of  o-olde, 
"  many  of  thofe  rings  having  ftones  in  them  ;  brooches, 
"  images,  angels,  pretious  ftones  and  great  pearls,  &c, 
"  The  fpoileof  which  flirine,  in  golden  and  pretious  ftones, 
**  filled  two  great  chefts,  fuch  as  fixe  or  feauen  flrong  men 
"  could  doe  no  more  than  conuey  one  of  them  at  once  out 
"  of  the  church." 

This  was  the  objed  of  pilgrimage  without  end.  A  hun- 
dred thoufand  Devotees  have  made  it  a  vifit  in  one  year  :  men 
of   every  rank,  even  to  the  crowned  head.     Among  others> 

Louis 
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Louis  VU.  of  France  came  in  1 179,  in  the  guife  of  a  com- 
mon pilgrim.  Louis,  on  this  occafion,  prefented  a  rich  cup 
of  gold,  and  the  famous  precious  ftone,  called  the  Regal  of 
France,  which  Henry  VIIL  fet  and  wore  as  a  thumb-ring. 
He  granted  the  Monks  a  hundred  tons  of  wine  to  be  paid  at 
Faris  annually.  He  kept  watch  a  whole  night  at  the  tomb, 
and  in  the  morning  demanded  to  be  admitted  of  the  frater- 
nity ;  and  was  indulged  in  his  requeil:,  attended  by  the  peni- 
tent Henry  11. 

« 

St.  Thomas  fcems  quite  to  have  preceded,  if  not  fuperfeded 
our  Saviour :  for  in  one  year  the  offering  to  Chriji's  altar 
was  ol.  OS.  od. ;  to  that  of  his  Holy  Mother,  4I.  is.  8d. ; 
to  that  of  the  great  Becket,  954I.  6s.  3d.  It  was  alfo  by 
the  merit  of  his  blood,  not  our  Saviour  ^,  that  we  were 
taught  to  expedt  falvation  : 

Tu,  per  'Thoma  fangulnem, 

quem  pro  te  impeiidir, 
Fac  nos,  Chrifte,  Icandere 

quo  Thomas  afcendit. 

Chaucer  makes  one  of  thefe  religious  follies  the  fubjed: 
of  a  mod  entertair.ing  poem.  The  pilgrims  afilrnblcd  at 
the  Inn  in  Southwark,  and  put  up  at  the  Chequer,  in  High- 

ftreet, 
3 
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Jlreet^  whicli  ftill  remains.  It  is  a  wooden  building,  with  a 
great  gallery  round  the  court,  and  is  now  the  habitation  of 
many  poor  families :  not  but  there  was  in  the  days  of  pilgri- 
mages good  provilion  made  in  this  Monaflery  for  the  poor 
itinerants,  a  Doinus  Hofpitunty  where  they  had  lodging  and 
diet  at  the  expence  of  the  houfe.  It  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  broad  ;  and  had  a  noble  hall  for 
the  reception  of  poor  pilgrims  and  flrangers.  Mr.  Grofe 
has  given  us  a  view  of  the  beautiful  entrance,  through  a 
round  arched  door,  with  carved  mouldings,  and  of  the  fin- 
gular  columns  on  the  fide  of  the  ftair-cafe. 

The  pilgrims,  in  their  way,  ufed  to  flop  at  the  hofpital  at 
Harbledon^  which  had  been  founded  by  Bifliop  hanfranc^ 
for  leprous  perfons.  This  houfe  is  about  a  mile  and  an  half 
from  the  city,  on  the  London  road.  It  had  the  happinefs 
to  be  in  pofTelTion  of  St.  Thomas  Becket's  Jlipper.  This, 
Erafmus  fays,  was  the  upper  leather  of  an  old  fhoe,  decked 
with  cryftals  fet  in  copper,  which  the  pilgrims  kiffed  with 
great  devotion,  as  a  preparation  for  the  more  folemn  ap- 
proach to  the  tomb. 

The  hiftory  of  this  violent  man  is  fo  well  known  that  I 
need  not  repeat  it.     I  will  only  fay,  that  he  was,  after  his 

X  murder, 
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murder,  thrown  by  the  affafTins  over  the  flairs  that  lead  to 
the  choir  j  and  to  this  day  the  guide  {hews  you  the  fpot 
where  his  indelible  blood  remains. 

The  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptijl,  in  the  under  crofs, 
efcaped  me.  By  its  reprefentation  in  Dart' s  Hiftory  of  this 
Cathedral*,  it  is  reprefented  richly  painted  with  fcriptural  and 
legendary  fubjecSts.  The  entrance  is  through  a  door  arched 
in  a  Norman  manner,  and  richly  fculptured* 

What  is  called  the  French  Church,  from  its  being  ufed 
by  the  refugees  who  fled  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  is  another  crypt :  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are 
carved  in  the  moft  grotefque  and  ridiculous  figures,  fo 
nearly  reiembling  thofe  in  Gry?nbald\  crypt  under  St,  Pe-. 
ters  Church,  Oxford^  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
they  were  the  work  of  the  fame  artift,  and  of  the  fame  pe- 
riod, about  the  year  900,  when  Grymbald  was  invited  into 
Engla7id  by  Alfred  the  Great. 

The  Chapter-room  is  ninety-two  feet  by  thirty-feven,  and 
fifty  four  feet  high.  The  pillars  of  the  Stalls  on  the  fide  are 
of  Petworth  marble.  In  this  place  Henry  II  \mderwent 
the  fcverity  of  his  humiliating  penance. 

"  The 
*  Page  34. 
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'<  The  King  thought  it  neccflary  to  vifit  the  flirine  of 
"  this  new  created  Saint;  and  as  foon  as  he  came  within 
"  fio-ht  of  the  tower  of  Cafiterbury  cathedral,  at  the  dif- 
"  tance  of  three  miles,  defcendcd  from  his  horfe  and  walked 
*'  thither  bare- foot,  over  a  road  that  was  full  of  rough  and 
^<  fharp  ftones,  which  fo  wounded  his  feet  that  in  many 
''  places  they  were  ftained  with  his  blood.  When  he  got 
"  to  the  tomb,  which  wjs  then  in  the  crypt  of  the  church, 
"  he  threw  himfelf  proftrate  before  it,  and  remained  for  fon^.e 
"  time  in  fervent  prayer,  during  which,  by  his  orders,  the 
"  Bifliop  of  "London^  in  his  name,  declared  to  the  people 
**  that  he  had  neither  commanded  nor  advifv-d,  nor  by  any 
*'  artifice  contrived  the  death  of  Becket^  for  the  truth  of 
"  which  he  appealed  in  the  mofi:  folemn  manner  to  the  tef- 
*'  timony  of  God  ;  but  as  the  murderers  of  that  Prelate  had 
*'  taken  oecafion,  from  his  words,  too  inconfiderately 
*'  fpoken,  to  commit  this  offence,  he  voluntarily  thus  fub- 
"  mitted  himfelf  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Church.  After 
*'  this  he  was  fcourged,  at  his  own  requcft  and  command, 
"  by  all  the  monks  of  the  Convent  affembled  for  that  pur- 
"  pofe,  from  every  one  of  whom,  and  from  feveral  biiliops 
"  and  abbots  there  prefent,  he  received  three  or  four 
"  ftripes.  This  fharp  penance  being  done,  he  returned  to 
"  his  prayers  before  the  tomb,  wdiich  he  continued  all  that 

X  2  "  day 
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day  and  all  the  next  night,  not  even  fufFering  a  carpet 
to  be  fpread  beneath  him,  but  kneeling  on  the  hard  pave- 
"  ment.  Early  in  the  morning  he  went  round  all  the  al- 
'*  tars  of  the  church,  and  paid  his  devotions  to  the  bodies 
"  of  the  Saints  there  interred  ;  which  having  performed,  he 
*'  came  back  to  Beckett  tomb,  where  he  ftaid  till  the  hour 
"  when  mafs  was  faid  in  the  church,  at  which  he  aflifted. 

"  During  all  this  time  he  had  taken  no  kind  of  food, 
"  and,  except  when  he  gave  his  naked  body  to  be  whipt, 
**  was  clad  in  fackcloth.  Before  his  departure  (that  he 
*'  might  fully  complete  the  expiation  of  his  lin  according 
"  to  the  notions  of  the  Church  of  Rome),  he  affigned  a 
"  revenue  of  forty  pounds  a  year  to  keep  lights  always 
"  burning,  in  hon-our  of  Becket,  about  his  tomb.  The 
"  next  evening  he  reached  Londo?i^  where  he  found  it  necef- 
"  fary  to  be  blooded  and  reft  fome  days." 

Deanry.  '  The  Deanij  is  an  ancient  building,  and  has  in  it  a  long 
feries  of  portraits  of  the  Deans.  As  to  the  Archbilhop's 
palace,  it  lies  in  ruins ;  fo  that  when  his  Grace  viiits  his  ca- 
thedral, he  is  under  the  neccffity  of  getting  entertainment 
wherever  he  can. 


Tl 
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The  Cloijlers  are  entire,   and  form  a  large  fquarc  on  the    Cloisters. 
weft  fide  of  the  body  of  the  cathedral  ;    through  them  is 
the  entrance  to  the  chapter-houfe. 

Near  the  Library^  which  is  a  modern  building  on  the  fite 

of  the   Prior's    lodgings,   is   a    very   curious   Baptijiery^   of  Baptistery.^ 

a   circular   form,  but    ftrengthened    without   by  buttreffes. 

Within,  it  is  feventeen  feet  in  diameter.      The  top  is  a  dome, 

or  vaulted  roof,   fupported  by  a  clufter  of  pillars  with  ftrong 

diverging  ribs.    The  door  is  in  form  of  a  round  arch,  with  a 

moulding  carved  in  the  zig-zag  way,  and  probably  built  in 

the  Norma?i  times.      This  had  been  a  baptiftery  ;   the  name 

implies  the  ufe :   they  are  frequent  enough   in  the  fouth  of 

Europe  ;  but  this  is  the  only  one  I  met  with  in  our  ifland^ 

There  is  a  fine  one  at  Dijon :    their  original  ufe  was  for  the 

baptifing  Catechufnens^  or  fuch  who  were  recently  admitted 

to  the  Chriftian  religion.      The  fuperih'udlure  is  evidently  of 

much  later  date,  being  odagon,  and  the  windows  on  each. 

fide  of  the  latter  Gothic. 

The  tower  called  Bell  Harry  is  a  ftrong  and  very  hand- 
fome  fquare  building,  at  the  fouth- weft  corner  of  the  body 
of  the  church.  At  each  angle  is  a  neat  pinnacle,  and  the 
whole  is  richly  ornamented.  Its  ufe  was  to  contain  the 
bells  belonging  to  this  church.    This  magnificent  tower  was 

I  begun: 
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begun  by  Prior  Selling,  wbo  died  in  1494  ;  and  finiflied  by 
Thofnas  GoldJIone,  iecond  Prior  of  that  name,  who  died  in 
1517;  but  he  was  aflifted  in  the  work  by  the  great  and  mu- 
nificent Archbifhop  Morton. 

The  entrance  into  the  precinds  of  the  cathedral  was 
under  Chrijl  Chwch  gate  ;  a  magnificent  ftrudure,  with  an 
elegant  angular  tower  on  each  fide,  and  richly  ornamented 
with  fhields  of  arms  and  Gothic  fculpture.  It  was  built  in 
15 1 6,   during  the  time  that  Goldjione  the  fecond  was  Prior. 

As  foon  as  King  Ethelbert  had  prefented  the  ancient 
church  to  St.  Augujlim,  that  apoftle  of  England,  as  he 
is  called,  founded  here  a  monaftery,  and  dedicated  it  to  our 
Saviour,  Chrijl.  The  Archbifhops  made  it  their  cathedral, 
and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  a  Dean  and  Secular  Canons. 
Ealfric,  in  1003,  turned  them  out  and  replaced  them  with 
Monks.  The  Seculars  repoffefTcd  thcmfclves,  and  conti- 
nued till  Lanfranc,  in  1080,  rebuilt  the  cathedral  and  adja- 
cent buildings,  ruined  by  the  DaneSy  and  ftocked  tliem  with 
a  hundred  and  fifty  EznedlBines,  and  placed  over  them  a 
Prior.  The  Archbilhop  in  fome  degree  being  confidered  as 
Abbot,  it  was  often  called  the  Church  or  Priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity^  or  of  Chrijl  Church. '  Bcfides  theiinmenfc  offerings 
at  Becket\  flirine,   it   had   the  revenue  of  the  clear  fum  of 

2387I. 
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2387I.  13s.  3d.  a  year:  at  the  diffoliition  Henry  placed 
here  a  Dean  and  twelve  Canons.  The  laft  Prior  was  Tho??tas 
Goldwell,  who,  with  fixty-eight  of  his  monks,  fublcribcd  to 
the  King's  fupremacy. 

I  will  not  tire  my  friends  with   an   account  of  the  leflcr 
religious  houfes ;    but  fliall  conclude  with  another  religious 
fociety  that  owed  its  origin  to  the  fame  great  Miflionary  as 
the  former,   and  which  rofe  into  a  great  degree  of  wealth, 
and  to  a  pitch  of  power  fuperior  even  to  the  former.      On 
the  convcrhonof  Ethelbert  by  St.  Augufline^  that  Monarch 
prefented  him  with  a  piece  of  ground,   and  afTifled  him  to 
build  the  monaftcry    which  afterwards   role  into  fuch  cele- 
brity.     It  was  at  firft  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  -5"/.  Faul ; 
but  St.  Du7ijla7i  dedicated  anew,  and  united  to  thofc   Apo- 
ftles  the  papal  miflionary  St.  Augiifline.      I  call  him  papal, 
becaufe  he  certainly  was  not  the  apoflle  of  the  Britons^  but 
the  emiflary  of  the  Fope  ;  not  to  preach  Chriftianity,  but  to 
inculcate  the  doctrine  unheard  of  before  in  Kn^land..  of  his 
fupreme   authority  over  the   Church  ot    Chrift.      He    was 
haughty  and  oppreflive,    and    treated  thofe  who  refufed  to 
bow  the  knee  to  his   new   idol    with  the   urmori:  infolence. 
I   need   go  no  farther  than  his  treatment    of  leven  Britijh 
Bifhops  and  the  Monks  of  Bangor .^   who  declined,   with  all 
humility,  the  fupreme  authority  he  propoled. 

Notwich- 
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Notwithftanding  &.   Auguftine  took  fo  much  pains  to 
eftablifh  the  Pope?,  fupremacy,   he  did  not  forget  his  own  ; 
for,  bv  his  proper  authority,  he  confirmed  King  Ethelbe?'t\ 
donation,   and  exempted  his  own  Abbey  from  all  archiepif- 
copal  jurifdidion.       He   enriched  it    with   divers    reliques 
brought  from  Rome ;   among  others  a  remnant  of  Chrift\ 
feamlefs  coat,  and  of  the    miraculous    rod  of  Aaron.     He 
filled  the  houfe  with  Be?udiBines,  and  direded  it  to  be  the 
place  of  interment  for  the  Kings  of  Kent  and  himfelf,  and 
all  fucceeding  Archbifliops  ;  for  he  himfelf  took  care  firft 
to  affume    that  dignity.      In  forming  his  cemetery  he  ad- 
hered to  the  old  cuftom  of  placing   it    without    the  walls, 
for  which  he  fixed  on  that  fituation  in  the  gift  of  the  con- 
verted monarch.      Kthelbert  was  interred  here,  and  had  the 
following  brief  but  curious  epitaph  : 

Rex  Ethelbertus  hie  ckuditur  in  Polyandro 
Fana  plans  certe  Chrijio  meat  abfque  Meandro. 

His  Queen  i^^T/^^,  daughter  of  King  Chilperic^  oi  France^ 
a  lady  converted  to  Chriftianity  in  her  own  country,  (for  llie 
was  grand-child  to  Clovis^  firfc  Chriflian  ILmgOi  Fra?icej)  lies 
here  interred.  Befides  thefe,  Edbuld  and  Rrcembert^  and  a 
long  train  oi Saxon  Kings,  were  dcpofited  here,  in  conformity 
to  the  defign  of  the  great  Augufti?ie. 

The 
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The  precindts  were  of  vaft  extent,  and  the  buildings  are 
faid  to  have  been  very  magnificent ;  but,  excepting  a  very 
fuperb  gateway,  all  appears  a  vaft  mafs  of  ruins.  There  are 
feme  remains  of  Kthelbert\  tower,  in  which  was  hung  a 
bell  :  there  are  fome  parts  of  the  offices,  but  in  a  moft  di- 
lapidated ftate. 


The  fmall  chapel  of  St.  Fancras  is  within  the  precinft,  the  chapel 
tir 
lum. 


entirely  built  of  i?c;;/?^/2  tile,  and  probably  an  original y2?c^/- 


The  Abbot,  among  the  mitred^  was  fecond  in  rank,  yet  in 
refpcdl  to  dignity,  privileges  and  infolence,  preceded  all 
the  others  of  his  brethren.  He  had  right  of  mintage  and 
coinage,  and  aflumed  fuch  ftate  that  on  his  eledlion,  when 
he  was  to  receive  the  benedidlion  of  the  Archbiihop,  he 
would  not  go  to  receive  it  from  him,  but  obliged  the  Arch- 
bifliop  to  wait  on  him  to  perform  the  ceremony.  The  re- 
venues of  this  houfe  amounted  to  141  3I.  4s.  iid.  and  its 
power  and  privileges  extended  far,  and  were  always  contefted 
with  true  ecclcfiaftical  obftinacy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  diflblution  of  this  great  houfe, 
I  give  (in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  idea  of  its  wealth 
and  hofpitality]  an  account  of  the  inftallation  fcaft  of  one 

y  of 
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of  its    Abbots,  Ralph  Bom,  on  tbe  7th   of  March  1309, 
as  a  circumftance  extremely  well  worthy  of  record  : 


"  Wheat,  53  horfe-loads,  quarters  or  fcams 

"   Malt,   58  horfe-loads,  quarters  or  feams 

"  Wine,    1 1   tons  _  -  _  - 

*'  Oats,  for  the  guefts  as  well  within  the  gates  as  in  the 

"   town,    20  loads  _  -  -  - 

"  For  Spicery  or  Grocery  -  -  -  - 

*'  Wax,  300  pounds  _  .  _  - 

*'  Almonds,  500  pounds  _  -  - 

*'  CarcafTes  of  Oxen,  30  -  -  - 

*'  Hogs,  100 

"  Sheep,  200  -  _  -  _ 

*'  Geefe,  1000  -  _  -  - 

"  Capons  and  Hens  -  -  - 

"  Pullets  and  Chickens,  463 
"  Pigs,  200  -  .  -  _ 

"  Swans,  34  -  -  -  - 

"  Rabbits,  600  -  .  .  - 

"  Collars  of  Brawn,   17 
"  Partridges,  Mallards,  Bitterns,  Larks 
"  Earthen-ware  pots,   1000 

"   Salt,  nine  horfe-loads  -  -  - 

"   Drinking  cups,    1400 
"  Diihcs  and  plates,  3300 
.*«  Brooms,  (the  Latin  has  it  DcScopisznd.  Gac/^/j—what 

"  the  latter  is  I  find  not.)  -  -  -         08     04     00 

«*  Fifli, 
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*«  Fifli,  Checfe,  Milk,  Garlick 

"  Eggs,  9600 

"  Saffron  and  Pepper 

"  Coals,  Calks,  and  placing  of  Furnaces 

"  300  ells  of  Cloth 

"  For  making  tables,  treflels  and  drefllers 

"  Item  given  to  the  Cooks  and  their  fcullions 

*'  And  to  the  Minftrels 
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<='  Together  with  prefents  :  and  there  were  as  well  men  of  confideration 
"  as  others  fitting  at  table  in  feveral  places,  at  firfi:  6000  and  upwards, 
*'  anfwering  to  300  difhes." 

When  the  fuinma  elks  et  ineluSiabik  temptis  of  monaftic 
life  arrived  in  our  ifland,  it  is  faid  that  the  Monks  of  this 
haughty  Convent  fhut  their  gates  againft  the  mandates  of  the 
tyrant  :  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  fend  two  of  his  ultima 
ratios  (two  cannons)  againft  them.  This  ftory  may  not  be 
ill-founded  ;  for  I  obferved  in  Steve?ts  I.  335,  that  no  more 
than  thirty-one  Monks,  including  the  Abbot,  John  EJfcx, 
fubfcribed  to  the  refignation,  and  probably  the  wliolc  num- 
ber was  one  hundred  ;  fo  that  two-thirds  diiTented,  and 
might  occafion  the  fulminating  mcllengers.  Thefe  thirty- 
one  monks  only  were  peniioned  ;  the  reft,  it  is  very  likely, 
were  deemed  unworthy  by  reafon  of  their  non-compliance. 

y   2  He?try 
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Henry  feized  on  the  houfe  as  a  palace  for  himfelf. — 
When  his  daughter  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  fhe  made  a 
grant  of  it  to  Cardinal  Fole  for  life.  In  1573  Queen  Kli- 
zabeth  made  this  her  reiidence  in  one  of  her  progrefTes,  and 
ftaid  here  a  confiderable  time.  On  her  birth-day  fhe  was 
nobly  entertained  by  Archbifliop  Grindal^  where  was  an 
ample  room,  as  appears  by  the  precincSt  given  in  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Goftli?2g\  Plan  of  the  City.  It  is  with  pleafure  I  men- 
tion the  helps  I  have  received  in  my  account  of  this  City 
from  the  JViilk  round  Canterburyy  publiflied  by  the  good 
old  man  in  his  81  ft  year.  I  cannot  but  admire  his  eafe  of 
mind  that  could  be  colleded  enough  for  fuch  a  labour  at  fo 
very  advanced  a  period. 

I  omitted,  among  the  military  antiquities,  an  account  of 
the  Caftle.  The  Keep  at  prefent  only  remains  ;  but  the 
parts  of  the  other  buildings  may  be  traced  :  the  whole  fpace 
included  an  area  of  four  acres  and  one  rood.  Oppofite  to  it 
is  the  North-gate.  I  by  no  means  contend  from  that  cir- 
cumftance,  that  this  had  been  a  Rojnan  fortrefs,  m  bich  I  do 
not  doubt  was  the  Dungel-hill,  and  its  appurtenances,  pof- 
fibly  in  after  times  occupied  by  the  ^axo?is^  and  llightly 
altered  to  their  mode  of  fortification.  This  building  has 
all  the  marks  of  being  Norma7t,  and  having  for  its  archited: 
the  famous  Gundulphus^  or  at  Icaft   a  clofe   imitator  of  his 

manner. 
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manner.  Mr.  King  has  favoured  us  with  engravings  of  fe- 
veral  of  the  parts  ot  Canterbury  0:\^\<i^  in  the  Archaelogia^ 
IV.  and  VJ.  and  we  may  fafcly  reft  on  his  opinion.  I  can- 
not learn  that  this  city  ever  flood  a  licge.  It  is  a  circum- 
ftance  that  mufl:  have  rifen  from  accident.  The  extent  of 
the  town  might  have  required  a  garrifon  of  great  force  to 
defend  it  in  all  parts  ;  but  the  Caftle  might  have  held  out 
for  a  great  length  of  time,  had  it  been  necefTary  to  fhew  its 
power  of  defence. 

I  will  now  return  by  the  fame  road  to  Sandown  Caftle, 
and  in  pafling  by  Sandivich  take  notice  of  a  fmall  ftrcam 
which  falls  into  the  haven  below  the  town  called  the  Gefi- 
ling.  It  was  remarkable  for  having  been  the  means  of  exe- 
cution of  female  criminals,  who  had  judgment  performed 
on  them  by  drowning  in  this  water.  It  appears  by  a  pre- 
fentment  in  the  reicrn  of  Edward  III.  before  the  Tudees 
itinerant  at  Canterbury^  that  the  Prior  of  Chrijl-church 
had  arbitrarily  turned  the  courfe  of  the  GeJIimg,  fo  that  the 
faid  criminals  could  not  be  drowned  ;  and  likev^ife  that  in 
another  cafe  they  had  diverted  fo  much  of  the  water  that 
there  was  not  enough  to  carry  the  dead  bodies  into  the  fea, 
fo  that  they  remained  a  nuifance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

From  Sandown  Caftle  I  continued  my  journey  to  Dcal^       Deal. 

about 
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about  half  a  mile  dillant ;  a  very  long  town,  extending  a 
great  way  parallel  to  and  very  near  the  beach.  It  confifts 
chiefly  of  three  narrow  ftreets,  with  fome  buildings  on  the 
weft  fide,  which  is  the  moft  ancient  part  of  the  town.  It 
is  entirely  fupported  by  the  fhipping  which  lie  in  the  Downs. 
AlmofI:  every  fhop  appears  filled  with  punch-bowls,  drink- 
ing-glafies,  cloaths,  and  every  thing  that  can  fupply  a  fail- 
or's  wants.  Camden  derives  its  name  from  the  Britijh  Dol, 
a  flat  low  fertile  tra6l :  Lambarde  from  the  Saxon  Thylle^  a 
word  of  the  fame  import.  That  this  traft  mufl;  have  been 
Landing  Place  memorable  to  the  Britons  is  evident,  from  its  having  been 
OF  c^sAR.  ^-^.j^gj.  ^YiQ  place  where  Julius  Ccefar  effeded  his  landing, 
or  {o  near  to  it  as  to  render  it  impofllble  to  want  a  name  in 
a  part  of  Britain  fo  very  populous  as  this  was  known  to 
have  been  even  in  thofe  early  days.  I  rather  incline  to  think 
the  fpot  was  fomewhere  within  the  Partus  Rutupics.  Pru- 
dence would  have  diredled  him  to  land  in  a  flieltered  place, 
in  preference  to  an  open  fliore.  As  to  the  fl:refs  which  is 
laid  on  the  molle  littus^  the  oozy  coaft,  nothing  can  be  con- 
cluded from  that  defcription  at  this  period  ;  fuch  a  change 
may  feventcen  centuries  have  eifedied.  He  was  judicious  in 
his  choice  of  debarkation  ;  on  apertmn planum  et  molle  littus^ 
an  open  and  level  country,  folt  or  free  from  rocks,  which 
might  impede  the  landing,  efpecially  of  his  cavalry. 


Here 
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Here  it  is  probable  he  formed  his  naval  camp,  within 
which  he  hauled  his  fleet  to  give  it  the  neceflary  repairs. 
Dykes  are  ftill  to  be  feen  behind  the  town  of  Deal,  at  the 
place  called  Romcs-work.  Neither  of  thefe  are  arguments  ; 
the  dykes  might  or  might  not  have  hcznfea  lualls^  made  of 
later  date,  to  curb  the  invafions  of  the  waves  \  but  what 
gives  fome  colour  to  their  having  been  Ro772es-work  is,  that 
we  to  this  day  fee  two  artificial  mounts,  one  to  the  weft  and 
the  other  to  the  eaft  of  Deal,  on  which  forts  were  eredled 
to  proted:  his  navy  during  his  abfence  on  an  expedition  into 
the  inland  parts  of  the  country.  SubduBis  iiavibus^  caf- 
trifque  egregie  ?nunitis,  eafdejn  copias^  qiias  ante^  frcjofidio 
7tavibus  reliquit :  ipje  eode??!,   Ufide  redierat,  proficijcitur. 

The  profperity  of  Deal  may  be  dated  from  the  increafe 
of  the  Britijlj  commerce,  and  the  confequential  increafe  of 
the  multitudes  of  fliips  which  make  the  Dow?JS  their  ren- 
dezvous in  their  outward  or  inward  voyages.  Thev  are  the 
only  roads  in  which  veflcls  can  ride,  from  hence  as  far  as 
St.  Helen  s.  The  Downs,  (for  the  north  extent  of  them  is 
diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Small  Downs ^)  or  road, 
lies  between  the  land  and  the  famous  Godwine  Sands. —  Godwines 
Much  is  fabled  concerning  thofe  fatal  flioals  ;  that  they  had 
been  once  a  folid  and  populous  tradV,  the  property  of  Earl 
Godwine^  fomctimes   ftyled    Earl  of  Kent^  a   man  of  great 

abilities 
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abilities  and  courage,  but  infamous  for  cruelty  and  trea- 
chery. He  died  in  the  year  1053.  The  Monks  give  him 
a  horrid  end,  and  fay  that  dining  at  the  table  of  Edward 
the  ConfelTor,  and  being  charged  with  a  murder,  he  with 
horrid  imprecations  took  a  bit  of  bread  and  wifhed  it  might 
be  his  bane  if  he  was  guilty  :  no  fooner  had  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth  but  he  died  in  the  mofl  dreadful  manner.  It 
feems  this  bread  had  been  corfned^  i.  e.  accurfed  according  to 
form  by  a  certain  Bifhop  ;  fo  the  purgation  proved  fatal  to 
the  Earl.  This  was  not  all :  the  fea  fwallowed  up  his 
KeniiJJj  cftates,  and  left  them  in  the  fhape  we  find  them  to 
this  day.  Swift  jocularly  tells  us,  that  to  the  prefent  time 
the  houfes  and  fteeples  are  viiiblc  beneath  the  waves. 

Thus  oft  by  Mariners  are  flievvii 

(Unlefs  the  men  of  Kent  are  liars,) 

Earl  Godtii..t'''s  caftles  overflown, 

And  palace- roofs,  and  fteeple-ipires. 

Accounted         Perhaps  a  natural  folution  may  be   as   credible  :  we  may 
''^^"  afcribc  it  to  the  vaft  inundation  which   A.  D.    irco  over- 

flowed part  of  Holland^  fo  that  the  water  being  carried 
from  this  part  of  the  fea  rendered  it  fo  llialjow  tliat  places 
which  might  have  been  fafely  paffed  over  before  now  be- 
came full  of  dangerous  fhoals.  Such  was  the  cafe  here  : 
1  the 
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the  Gockvhie  fdiuds  were  two  fub-marine hills,  in  ancient  times 
unnoticed  by  reafon  of  the  depth.  After  this  drainage  their 
heads  at  the  ebb  tides  appeared  above  water,  and  became 
moft  dangerous  to  mariners  :  yet  they  have  their  utility — 
fhips  anchor  or  moor  beneath  their  fhelter,  and  the  little 
they  receive  from  the  North  and  South  Forelands ^  and  find 
protecflion  from  the  winds,  unlefs  in  very  extraordinary  tem- 
pefts;  fuch  vi^as  the  fatal  one  of  November  1703.      It  began    Great  Storm 

OF    1703. 

five  hundred  leagues  from  the  English  coaft,  and  hurried  the 
homeward-bound  fliips,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  Atlan- 
tic^ with  amazing  impetuofity  up  the   channel,    and    as  it 
were  fwept  the  ocean  and  filled  every  port  :    no    fhip    that 
did  not  go  diredt  before  the  wind  could  live.      It  paffcd  over 
England^    France^    Germany^  Sweden^  Finland^  Russia  and 
part  of  Tartary^  and  fpent   itfelf  amidft  the  iflands  of  ice 
in  the  Frozen  Sea.      I  refer  to  a  moft  ample  relation  of  its 
dire  effects  by  fea  and  land,  given  in  the  City  llememhrancer^ 
Vol.  II.  from  p.  43  to  187  :    its  height  was  in  the  night  of 
November  the  26th,  but  it  lalled  with  incredible  fury  four- 
teen days.      That  dreadful   night   was    uncommonly    dark, 
and  made  more  hideous  in  many  places  by  tlie  quick  coruf- 
cations  of  lightning  and  the  fingular  glare  of  meteors   and 
imaginary  fymptoms  of  earthquakes,   while  the   rolling    of 
the  thunder  and  the  howling  of  the  winds  formed   the  ter- 
rific diapason.      It  is  faid  that  in  various  parts  not  fewer  than 

z  eight 
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eight  thoufand  perfons  periilied.  Rear-Admiral  Beaumont^ 
in  the  Mary^  a  fourth  rate,  together  with  the  Northiimher- 
landy  Stirling  Castle^  and  Restoration,  three  third  rates,  and 
one  fifth,  were  beaten  to  pieces  againft  the  fands,  and  near 
twelve  hundred  gallant  failors  loft  to  their  country  in  the 
midft  of  a   moft  important  war. 

The  Godwine  Sands  confift  of  two  parts,  divided  in  the 
middle  by  four  narrow  channels,  about  two  fathoms  deep ; 
the  middle  called  the  Swashj  navigable  by  boats,  and  that 
only  in  fine  weather.  The  Sands  extend  ten  miles  along 
the  coaft  north  and  fouth,  verging  towards  the  eaft,  and 
from  three  and  a  half  to  fix  miles  diftant  from  the  main 
land.  They  have  over  them  at  all  times  fo  little  water  as 
not  to  be  any  where  pafiable,  tmlefs  by  very  fmall  veflels ; 
but  at  the  ebb  are  in  many  parts  dry.  This  frequently  oe 
cafions  a  lingering  death  to  the  unhappy  people  who  are 
wrecked  on  them  at  low  water :  they  often  pafs  with  hor- 
rible profpedl  the  intermediate  fpace  between  their  getting  on 
the  Sands  and  the  return  of  the  tide.  It  fometimcs  happens 
that  in  cafe  they  are  feen  from  land  they  are  relieved  if  there 
is  a  pofiibility  for  a  boat  to  be  put  off^;  for,  to  do  jufticc  to 
the  people  of  Deal,  they  are  always  ready  to  hazard  their 
own  lives  to  fave  thofe  of  their  fellow- creatures :  as  to  the 

effeas 
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effects  fcattered  on  the  Sand,  they  have  at   all  times  been 
deemed  fair  prizes. 

The  Downs  is  the  fpacc  between  the  Godw'mes  and  the  'I'he  Downs. 
fhore,  where  at  all  times  vafi:  fleets  are  feen  at  anchor,  in 
water  from  four  to  twelve  fathoms  deep  ;  but  in  many  parts 
are  over-falls  and  fands,  fuch  as  the  Brake^  the  Quern  and 
others,  dry  either  wholly  or  partially  at  low  water.  To  the 
eaft  of  the  northern  Godwine  is  a  bank  of  chalk,  poilibly  a 
fragment  of  the  disjoined  continents. 

The  Gullstream  runs,  but  with  no  great  violence,  be- 
tween the  Godwine  Sands  and  the  Brake. 

Various  veffels  of  very  different  conftruflions  are  in  ufe 
in  the  port  of  Deal:  they  are  worth  enumerating. 

Thelar^e  Deal  cutter  with  a  fingle  maft  is  Clinker  built.   Deal  Vessels 
The  following  arc   the  dimenfions    of  one   of   the  largeft 


fize: 


Forty- four  feet  four  inches  long.   -. 

Sixteen  feet  nine  inches  broad.        V-Forty-fix  Tons. 

Seven  feet  four  inches  deep.  3 


z   2 


A  Deal 
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A  Deal  Hooker  is  a  vefTel,  fhort  and  heavy  falling,  for 
carrying  goods  to  and  from  London : 


Tliirty-feven  feet  eight  inches  long.^ 
Fourteen  feet  feven  inches '        ^ 
Six  feet  feven  inches  deep. 


Fourteen  feet  feven  inches  broad.    /Thirty  Tons. 


A  fix-oared  Deal  cutter  is  about  26  feet  long,  with  a  lug 
fore-fail  and  fprit-mizen,  and  occafionally  a  lug  main-fail, 
clinker  built. 

Large  Deal  boats,  called  Constitution  boats,  have  three 
mafts,  two  with  lug-fails  and  a  fprit-mizen  : 

Thirty-four  feet  lix  inches  long.    -^ 

Ten  feet  broad.  v  About  fifteen  tons. 

Three  feet  ten  inches  deep.  > 

Thefe  fail  very  faft,  particularly  from  the  wind  ;  their  ufe 
is  to  affift  mips  in  diftrefs,  and  attend  vefTcls  pafling  through 
or  lying  in  the  Downs. 

Large  flat  boats ;  heavy  falling  boats,  with  mafts  and  fails 
like  the  laft,  ufed  for  carrying  anchors,  cable,  &c.  to  fhips 
in  the  Downs : 

Twenty-eight  feet  one  inch  long. 

Ten  feet  broad. 

Four  feet  fix  inches  deep. 
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Small  flat  boats,  ufed  for  the  Mackrel  fifliing,  carrying 
provifions,  &c.  : 

Twenty-three  feet  long. 
Seven  feet  fix  inches  broad. 
Three  feet  deep. 

Gallies  are  fitted  with  one  lug-fail  on  a  fhort  maft  in  the 
middle  of  the  boat,  but  are  more  ufed  for  rowing.  They 
move  with  amazing  fwiftnefs,  but  are  calculated  for  fine  wea- 
ther only  : 

Twenty- three  feet  long. 

Five  feet  three  inches  and  four  feet  ten  inches  broad. 

Three  feet  two  inches  deep. 

Before  the  late  regulation  of  the  boats  by  Parliament,  gal- 
lies were  built  at  Dealoi  a  furprifing  length  ;  one  now  lying 
before  that  town  was  36  feet  long,  four  feet  fix  inches  broad, 
and  only  two  feet  two  inches  deep.  This  had  been  feizcd 
from  the  fmugglers.  Some  have  been  built  45  feet  in 
length. 

Short  Trots  and  Long  Trots  are  varieties  of  the  galley, 
baving  two  lug-fails,  and  being  loniewhat  broader  and 
deeper  *,  but  all  of  them  are  clinker  built. 


The 
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Battle  in  1639      'jj^g  moft  important  actions  which  happened  in  the  Downs 

BETWEEN   THE 

Dltchand       were  the  following.      In  Auguft  1639,   \\\q  Dutch  and  Spa- 

Spaniards,  ,  .  ,  1       1    r  -1     1        •    1 

niai^ds  were  at  that  tniie  at  war :  the  latter  had  lailed  with  a 
fleet  of  lixty-feven  fail,  and  twelve  thoufand  land-forces  on 
board  for  the  relief  of  Flanders  :  off  the  La?id's  E?id  they 
fell  in  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  of  much  inferior  force,  com- 
manded by  Martin,  fon  of  Herbert  Van  Trumps  who  at- 
tacked them  ;  but  finding  himfelf  too  weak,  retired  towards 
Dunkirk,  when,  receiving  a  ftrong  reinforcement,  he  re- 
newed the  fieht  and  forced  them  into  the  Downs.  The 
Spanish  Admiral,  Don  Antonio  de  Ocquendo,  applied  to  our 
King  for  protection  ;  Cha?'les  interfered  weakly,  and  fent 
the  Earl  of  Anmdel  to  Ocquendo  to  defire  him  to  haften  his 
retreat  :  his  Majefty  was  fenfible  of  the  difaffedlion  of  his 
own  fubjeds,  and  had  much  reafon  to  doubt  the  loyalty  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  and  of  Rear  Admiral  Penningtoji 
then  commanding  a  ftrong  fleet  in  the  Dow?is.  The  Spa- 
7iiards  contrived  by  ftratagem  to  convey  in  the  night  four 
thoufand  men  to  Dunkirk.  The  fleets  lay  at  anchor  by 
^  cacli  other  three  weeks  :  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  fentinel 

in  one  of  the  Spanish,  fliot  a  failor  of  one  of  the  Dutch 
fliips:  by  this  time  the  fleet  of  the  latter  was  increafed  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  fliips.  Van  Trump  fent  the  corps 
'to  the  Knglish  Admiral  to  convince  him  of  the  breach  of 
neutraHty  on  the  fide  of  the  Spaniards^  and  to  inform  him 

of 
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of  his  refolutlon  to  attack  them  the  next  day.  He  bore 
down  on  the  aggrefTors,  forced  them  from  their  cables, 
drove  twenty-three  on  fhore,  of  which  three  were  burnt, 
two  funk,  and  two  beaten  to  pieces  on  the  coaft :  of  thofe 
which  were  faved  the  Knglisk  took  poffcfTion,  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Ocqueiido 
failed  away  with  thirty  fiil.  Van  Trump  purfued,  took 
and  deftroyed  the  greatefl  part,  and  the  {q^^  which  efcaped 
with  their  Admiral  found  fafety  in  the  harbour  of  Dunkirk, 
Two  medals  were  ftruck  in  Holland  on  this  important  vic- 
tory. The  Dutch  fent  a  folemn  cmbady  to  our  Monarch 
to  excufe  the  affiiir  :  they  feemed  to  have  been  in  the  right ; 
but  had  it  been  otherwife,  Charles  was  not  in  a  Htuation  to 
have  refented  the  infult.  As  to  tlie  Spaniards.^  they  remem- 
bered it  long  after,  for  it  was  revenged  on  the  fon  by  their 
ncgled:  of  him  on  his  application  to  their  Court  in  1651,; 
after  the  fuccelTes  of  the  great  Ulurper. 


A  little  beyond  the  town  of  Deal  is   the  Caftle.     Here 
A7ine  of  Clevcs^  in  November  1540,  made  her  inaufpicious   An-ne  of 
landing,  and  was  received  in  great  ftatc  by  Sir  Thomas  Che-   ^^  j^^^^^ 
nie.  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.     In  a  ^qw  days  after  flie  ^'^"^'^^^• 
was  prefented  to  her   dread  Sovereign,  who  quickly  pro- 
nounced her  a  Flanders  Mare^  and  in    a  very   lliort    time 
changed  her  for  Catherine  Howard.. 

la 
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In    the   neighbourhood  of   Deal^  beddes   other  curious 
plants   I  have  before  mentioned,  is   found   the   Hippophae 

RhaiimoideSy  ox  Sea  Bttcktlioni^  Gerard  1334,  Clus.  Hist. 
no.  FL  Lapp.  372.  Fl.  Dan.  265.  This  is  a  fpecies  un- 
difcovered  in  this  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Gerard  \  but  it 
has  been  fince  found  on  the  fandy  coafts  of  Kent^  on  thofe 
of  hiiicolnshire  near  Li?idsey,  and  again  near  Whitby  in 
Yorkshire. 

Walmere  About  a  mile  farther  ftands  Walmere  Castle^  the  third  of 

V-  A  ST  L  E . 

He?7?y\  upon  this  range  ;  and  to  the  weft  of  it  is  the  village 
of  the  fame  name.  There,  not  far  from  the  Church,  are 
ftill  fome  remains  of  the  manfion  of  the  ancient  family  of 
the  Criols  or  Kirials.  Sir  John  Kiriel,  who  is  faid  to  have 
had  a  confideniblc  command  at  the  battle  of  Agmcourt^ 
and  his  fon  Sir  Thomas^  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  was 
barbaroufly  put  to  death  by  Margaret  of  Aiijou  after  the 
firft  battle  of  St.  Alhan  s^  were  of  this  place  ;  but  they  had 
flourifhed  in  Kent  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

Immediately  beyond  Walmere  Castle  the  land  begins  to 
afcend  rapidly,  and  again  oppofes  to  the  fea  a  range  of  chalky 
cliffs.  On  the  fummit  is  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret  at 
Cliffe^  a  foundation  of  ^Try  great  antiquity  :  the  windows 
and  the  door  beneath  die  ruined  tower  fteeple  are  of  the 
I  Saxon 
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Saxoiiy  or  perhaps  Norman  architedurc,  with  round  arches, 
and  the  capitals  of  the  pilafters  and  the  mouldings  moil  curi- 
Gufly  carved.  The  accounts  of  this  Church  certainly  fall  very 
fliort  of  the  time  of  its  eredlion,  for  the  firft  mention  of  it  is  in 
the  time  o{  Edward  I.  when  his  Queen  Elinor  heftowed  the 
advowfon  on  Christchurck^  Canterbury  \  beneath,  is  a  bay 
feemingly  excavated  out  of  the  cliffs.  1  his  is  exaclly  oppofite 
to  Calais. 

St.  Margaret  %  Church  is  the  leading  mark  for  fcamen 
into  the  inner  channel  of  the  Dozv?is,  as  by  night  are  the 
two  Phari  a  little  to  the  weft,  fignals  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  the  more  fouthern  Godw'me  {^ndi. 

The  cliffs  rife  to  a  vafl:  height,  and  are  quite  precipitous. 
During  fummer  multitudes  of  Razor-bills ,  Br.  Zool.  No. 
230;  Guillemots.,  234;  Grey  Gulls.,  246,  and  other  Gulls 
refort  here  to  breed  ;  alfo  Jackdaws  and  a  {e^  Cornish 
Choughs.  The  Guillemots  are  the  birds  which  the  Comte  dc 
Buffon  miftook  for  Grebes.,  and  fays  that  the  fifliermen  of 
Picardy  come  over  to  take ;  it  is  poffible  that  they  vifit 
thefe  cliffs,  and  take  the  birds,  for  the  fame  reafon  as  our 
fifhermen  do,  to  ufe  as  baits  for  lobfteis  and  other  fiffi. 
Grebes  never  frequent  rocks,  but  in  the  breeding  feafon 
refort  to  the  frefli  vi^ater  lakes,  where  they  build  their  float- 
ing nefts  with  flags  and  other  aquatic  plants. 

A  A  Near 
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Near  the  Cliffs  are  feveral  fmall  barrows,  beneath  which 
in  fquare  graves  cut  in  the  chalk,  have  been  interred  the  fin- 
gle  corpfes  of  grown-up  perfons,  or  of  children  ;  the  found- 
nefs  of  the  teeth  is  remarkable.  No  trinkets  have  been 
found  in  thefe  places  of  interment,  and  nothing  except  the 
iron  head  of  a  fmall  arrow.  Graves  of  this  kind  are  frequent 
in  many  parts  o^  East  Kent,  on  the  chalky  downs,  where  the 
foil  is  too  bad  for  cultivation. 

From  hence  to  Dover  Castle  is  high  land  and  open  arable 
country  ;  the  diftance  about  three  miles.  The  Qedicnemus, 
the  Norfolk  Bustard,  is  not  uncommon  here,  and  lays  its 
e2;gs  on  the  fallow  grounds.  I  refer  the  reader  for  its  hif- 
tory  to  No.  100,  VoLl,  of  my  British  Zoology^  . 

In  m.y  journey  of  this  year,  in  pafling  over  thefe  down's 
in  the  morning,  the  furflice  was  covered  with  a  thin  vapour 
a  few  inches  in  height  and  equally  diffufed.  It  feems  to- 
arife  from  the  fulphureous  Pyritcc,  fo  abundantly  lodged  in 
the  chalky  (Irata  :  there  had  been,  for  one  or  two  preced- 
ing days,  a  great  fall  of  rain,  which  had  heated  thefe  bodies; 
and  notwithftanding  it  might  not  have  fet  them  on  fire,  yet 
was  fufficient  to  excite  this  vifible  exhalation- 
Do  veb  Castle.      Dover  Castle  is  k^n  on  a  fudden,  and  fliews,  in  all  its  vaft 
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extent  of  defence,  a  mofl:  ftriking  and  magnificent  fight :  the 
whole  profpedt  is  amazingly  grand  :  the  populous  town  of 
Dover  beneath,  forming  a  crefccnt  terminated  by  vafl:  chalky 
precipices  at  each  end,  and  in  part  overhung  by  others 
threatening  perhaps  a  not  very  diftant  dcfliruftion — and  a 
deep  vale,  watered  by  a  fmall  ftream,  and  bounded  by  lofty 
downs,  finifh  the  view  on  this  fide ;  when,  on  the  other, 
the  celebrated  flreight,  the  town  of  Calais.^  and  the  French 
fliore,  with  correfpondent  cliffs  flretching  far  to  the  fouth, 
afford  a  moft  beautiful  and  uncommon  coup  d ocil.  The 
important  hiftory  of  both  the  fcenes  crowd  into  one's  mind, 
and  intercft  the  imagination  in  the  ftrongeft  manner. 

Here  I  revolve  on   very   diftant   times,   to  not  lefs  fpace 
than  two  thoufand  and   forty-five  years   ago,    when   Caesar 
failed  on  his  firfl  expedition  into  Britain^  with  an  intention 
of  landing   in   this   place.      At  that   period,   inftead  of   an 
open  fea,  was  an  harbour  penetrating  far  into  the  land,  nar- 
row, and  fo  bounded  by  mountains  that  the  Britons  had  it  in 
their  power  to  annoy  his  forces  from  the  heights  which  im- 
pended over  the  (hore.      Cicero^  who  probably  had   his  ac- 
counts from  Caesar  J  mentions  the  difficult  accels  to  our  ifland; 
and   with   ftrong  expreflion  very  defcriptive  of  our  natural 
defence,    **  Co?istat  e7iim  aditus  insulce  esse  munitos  mirijicis 
moUbusy     The  orator  had  a  very  indifferent  opinion  of  the 
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expedition,  fuppofing  that  the  only  benefit  which  would  re- 
fult  from  it  would  be  a  flave  trade  ;  and  with  much  plea- 
fiintry  he  tells  Atticus^  that  he  muft  not  exped:,  among  the 
ilaves,  men  of  letters  and  able  muficians. 

Ccesar,  aftoniflied  at  the  fight  of  a  mountainous  coaft 
covered  with  armed  men,  thought  proper  to  make  his  at- 
tempt in  another  quarter.  We  fee  his  fuccefs  on  the  flat 
Rutupian  fhore.  Notwithftanding  he  is  filent  on  the  fub- 
je6t,  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Britons  had  a  forti- 
fied port  on  the  adjacent  hills  ;  fuch  he  mentions  the  conge- 
nerous Gauls  to  have  had  on  their  coafts  :  this  I  notice  to 
fliew  my  fufpicions  that  the  Romans  were  not  the  firft  who 
occupied  the  fire  of  Dover  Castle.  How  often  do  we  find 
them  feated  within  the  Vallum  of  a  British  camp !  Such  a 
one  feems  to  me  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  vaft  fofs  we 
ftill  fee  in  the  remoteft  part  of  the  precindl  of  Dover  Castle^ 
at  the  end  nearly  impending  over  the  fea.  The  Romans 
altered  it  to  their  mode  of  fortification,  and  within  its  limits 
we  found  the  indifputable  remains  of  their  buildings.  Deep 
fofies  furround  them  in  a  form  inclining  to  oval,  but  poflibly 
may  have  been  altered  by  the  fuccceding  Saxoiu. 

The  ancient  Pharos  ftill  remains  tolerably  entire.     Extcr- 

laally,  the  lower  part  is  of  much  greater  circumference  than 
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the  upper,  and  flopes  off  with  a  roof  midway  to  the  fides 
of  the  original  tower.  This  I  imagine  to  have  been  an  ad- 
dition of  later  date,  but,  like  the  original,  externally  of 
an  oftagonal  form.  The  Pharos  is,  within,  fquare,  exccf- 
fively  ftrong,  and  entirely  compofed  of  Romaji  mafonry  ;  the 
windows  are  fmall,  placed  in  tiers  one  above  the  other  ;  they 
are  arched  with  Roman  tiles,  as  is  the  entrance  into  the 
building.  Much  tile  appears  in  various  parts,  and  on  the 
ground  is  one  of  an  enormous  fize.  The  walls  are  ten  feet 
thick,  and  founded  on  a  bed  of  clay  ftrongly  rammed  down. 
This  probably  was  built  very  foon  after  the  Romans  got  pof- 
feflion  of  the  place.  They  were  too  prudent  to  leave  a 
port  of  this  importance  without  erefting  this  guide  to  their 
numerous  fleets. 

It  was  cafed  in  later  times  probably  when  Sir  Thomas 
Krpingham  was  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports^  for  his  arms 
are  ftill  to  be  feen  on  a  ftone  on  the  north  fide.  &';*  Thomas 
was  Knight  of  the  Garter,  had  the  direction  of  the  works 
in  this  caftle  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  but  more  diftin- 
guiflied  by  his  gallant  condud  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt^ 
when  he  led  the  archers  to  the  charge  which  decided  the 
glorious  event. 

Adjacent   to  the  Pharos  are   the  ruins  of  the  Church  : 
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moft  of  the  fquare  tower,  and  many  other  parts,  are  of  the 
original  Roman  mafonry  :  other  parts  have  been  altered  or 
added  to.  I  fee  within  the  Pharos  a  Gothic  arch,  which  had 
been  made  in  the  wall  to  open  into  the  Nave.  In  other 
parts  I  ohferved  the  narrow  window  with  the  rounded  top, 
in  all  probability  genuine  Saxon,  In  the  more  widened 
round  arch,  in  the  zig-zag  mouldings,  may  be  traced  the 
Norman  manner.  All  this  appears  in  what  is  called  the  Royal 
Chapel^  and,  together  with  round  pillars  and  their  neat  but 
peculiar  capitals,  evince  the  hand  of  that  people. 

In  this  Chapel  were  depofed  the  remains  of  fevcral  great 
men.  Among  them  Sir  Robert  Ashton^  who  died  in  i  384  ; 
and  Henry  Howard^  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  departed  in 
1 6 1 4  :  both  thefe  were  Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  the 
laft  had  a  magnificent  monument,  which,  on  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  the  Chapel,  was  removed  to  the  Hofpital  at  Green- 
wich. 

I  will  not  fcruple  to  fuppofe  this  might  have  been  a  Ro- 
man Temple  or  SaceUuni^  even  fuppofing  it  was  originally 
built  in  the  form  of  a  Crofs.  Montfaucon  produces  num- 
bers of  examples  in  which  that  figure  feems  to  have  been 
preferred. 
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Eadbaldy  King  of  Kenf,  after  his  converfion  by  Arch' 
bifhop  haurentiuSy  eftablifhed  in  this  Church,  before  the 
year  640,  twenty-four  fecular  Canons,  which  were  removed  Canons  esta- 
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in  the  tenth  century  to  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  in  Dover,  before  640. 
Within  that  period  the  alterations  in  the  Saxon  ftyle  muft 
have  taken  place.  It  is  to  King  huciiis  that  the  Antiquaries 
afcribe  the  honour  of  the  foundation  of  this  Church  \  but,  till 
they  have  fettled  the  exiftence  of  the  good  Prince,  I  muft 
not  infift  on  that  part  of  hiftory. 

Montfaucon^  Stukely^  and  Mr.  Grose  have  given  good  re- 
prefentations  of  this  Church,  and  the  Pharos  ;  of  which  thofe 
of  my  ingenious  and  convivial  friend  are  far  the  moft  ac- 
curate. 

The  Saxons  took  pofleflion  of  this  important  poft  foon  Saxoks. 
after  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  ;  it  is  even  faid  that  Horsa 
himfelf  aflumed  the  command.  The  changes  that  were 
made  are  to  be  traced,  fuch  as,  a  large  artijBcial  mount,  and 
numbers  of  trenches  and  high  dikes  immediately  to  the 
north  o^ X-ho,  Roman  fortrefs,  including  anew  precind,  which        Saxon 

x'recinct. 

we  are  told  was  cut  through  the  chalky  ftrata.  The  folTes 
encircled  the  whole  fortrefs.  Thefe  additions  were  all  of 
earth  :  thofe  which  were  raifed  of  ftone  in  the  Saxon  a?ra 
are,   by  Mr.  Lyon^  attributed  to  Alfred   the  Great.      The 
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fame  writer  alfo  makes  Earl  Godwine  the  builder  of  the  firft 
tower  in  the  prefent  or  exterior  precindl  of  the  Caftle. 

Taken  by  the  After  the  battle  o^  Hasti?i^s.  the  Conqueror  appeared  be- 
fore  this  Caftle  ;  it  was  at  that  time  crowded  with  foldiers, 
but  the  dread  of  his  valour  foon  induced  them  to  furrender. 
He  knew  the  importance  of  the  fortrefs,  and  during  his  ftay 
here  of  eight  days  gave  it  every  new  ftrength :  he  appointed 
his  half  brother  Odo,  Bifhop  of  Bayeux,  Governor ;  but  being 
made  foon  after  fenfible  of  his  treachery,  difplaced  him,  and 
appointed  John  Fiennes  in  his  room.  He  called  to  his  affift- 
ance  Gilbert  de  Magminofy  another  of  the  Knights,  who  came 
over  with  the  Conqueror  to  affift  him  in  the  improvement 

Strengthened  of  the  fortifications,  and  by  his  help  ftrengthened  and  com- 
pleted the  inner  or  Saxon  precind:. 

This  vv'as  protedled  by  towers  diftingulfhed  by  different 
names,  fo  probably  they  were  rebuilt  by  the  perfons  whofe 
titles  they  bear,  or  named  after  them  as  a  token  of  refped:. 
One  is  named  De  la  Pole's.^  from  the  unfortunate  De  la  Pole 
Duke  of  Suffolk',  others  bear  the  name  of  Magminot :  others 
of  King  Arthur  and  his  Queen  Gwynever^  who,  however 
illuftrious  they  might  have  been  in  their  day,  had  no  pre- 
tcnfions  to  any  fliarc  in  the  architecture. 
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In  the  centre  of  this  precind  is  a  noble  Keep,  or  Square 
Tower :  this  was  built  or  more  likely  rebuilt  by  llcnry  If. 
on  the  model  of  thofe  eredted  by  that  great  military  Archi- 
teft,  Gundulphus  Bifliop  of  Rochester.^  who  defigned  the 
WhiteTower  in  the  Tower  of  London^  and  that  at  Roche- 
ster, There  muft  have  been  one  on  the  fite  prior  to  this 
magnificent  pile,  for  neither  Saxons  or  Normans  were  with- 
out their  Keeps,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  Donjons. — 
This  is  of  a  great  fize,  fquare,  with  fquare  towers  flightly 
falient  at  each  corner.  The  prefent  entrance  is  up  a  flight 
of  fteps  on  the  outfide,  but  within  is  a  magnificent  fcrics  of 
flairs  round  two  fides  of  the  CalUe,  leading  through  one  vef- 
tibule  to  another,  and  to  a  fuperb  portal  as  high  as  the  third 
ilory,  in  which  were  the  grand  apartments.  The  veftibules 
and  portal  were  clofed  by  ftrong  gates,  pofiibly  to  guard 
againft  a  fudden  attack  :  the  veftibules  are  enriched  with 
round  arches  and^  zig-zag  mouldings.  In  this  upper  ftory 
refided  the  Governor,  or  the  King  whenever  he  vifited  the 
caftle  :  in  the  fecond  floor  lived  the  garrifon  ;  in  the  lower 
were  kept  the  ftores  and  provifions,  and  beneath  all  was  the 
darkfome  miferable  dungeon  for  the  prifoners.  In  this 
tower  is  alfo  a  chapel,  with  a  door-cafe  in  the  Saxon 
ftyle. 

The  well  is  three  hundred  and  fixty  feet  deep  ;  the  water       vvells. 

B  B  bucket 
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bucket  is  brought  up  by  two  men  working  within  a  vaft 
wheel.  There  were  two  or  three  other  wells  in  different 
parts  of  the  Caftle,  of  equal  depths  ;  fo  the  garrifon  could 
never  be  in  want  of  that  neceflary  article. 

From  this  precindl  is  a  paifage,  under  a  fmall  portal,  into 
the  exterior  or  greater  yard  :  the  entrance  into  this  is  through 
Great  Gate,  a  magnificent  arch  facing  the  Deal  road.      The  gate  is  large 
and  lofty,  fquare  in  form,  and  with  two  round  towers  in  front 
dilated  greatly  from  their  bafe  a   confiderable  way   up  to 
give  them  greater  ftrength  :  before,  it  had  been  a  deep  fofs, 
continued  from  fide  to  fide  of  the  hill ;    it  had  its  draw- 
bridge, and  every  part  of  the  entrance  the  ufual  prote6lion. 
This  was  called  Fiennes  Newgate^  or  the  Constable  s  Tower, 
for  to  that  officer  was  committed  the  care ;   it  was  alfo  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  his   principal  refidence.      The   prefent 
Improvements  gate  muft  have  been  built  long  fince  the  days  of  Fiennes,  on 
IN  THE  Castle.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^l^^  ^^^^  ancient ;   pofTibly  in  the   time  of  Ed- 
ward III.  or  IV.  for  both  thofe  Monarchs  made  great  im- 
provements in  the  Caftle.      Edward  IF.  laid  out  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Cobham,  in   repairing, 
fortifying  and  beautifying  the  works.      This  building  is  the 
entrance  into  the  exterior  or  great  precind;,  which  inclofes 
thirty-five   acres   of  ground:    the  walls,   with  their  leveral 
towers,  guard  three  fides  i  they  extend  to  the  edge  of  the 
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vaft  chalky  precipice  which  impends  over  the   fea,  any  far- 
ther defence  on  that  fide  being  ncedlefs. 

Henry  VIIl.  was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  pofTibly  to  guard 
againft  a  furprife  by  fea,  he  built  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on 
the  fhore  one  of  the  many  little  caftles  he  erefted  in  the 
year  1539  ;  it  was  called  the  Motes  Bulwark^  and  remains 
garrifoned. 

Matthew  Paris^  contemporary  with  Henry  HL  ftyles  this  Grrater 
fortrefs  the  Key  and  Barrier  of  the  whole  kingdom  ;  it 
might  be  deemed  impregnable  :  the  Saxo7iSy  ftruck  with  a 
panic,  gave  it  up  inftantly  to  the  Conqueror.  Stephen  per- 
fuaded  Wulkehn  de  Magminot^  the  conftable,  to  put  it  into 
his  hands  during  his  war  with  the  Emprefs  Maud ;  Kino- 
John  entrufted  it  to  the  brave  and  faithful  Hubert  de  Burgh^ 
created  by  him  Earl  of  Keiit^  who  in  12 16  defended  it 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  Louis  Dauphin  of  France,  who, 
united  with  the  difcontented  Barons,  befieged  it  with  the 
utmoft  vigour :  he  lay  fifteen  weeks  before  the  Caftlc,  and 
was  continually  repulfed  with  great  lofs  ;  he  fwore  that  he 
would  not  raife  the  fiege  till  he  had  taken  the  place  and 
hanged  the  whole  garrifon.  His  father  had  fworn  to  him, 
by  St.  James\  arm,  that,  till  he  had  got  poffeffion  of  Dover 
Castle^  he  had  not  gained  a  foot  in  Kngland :  this  was  very 
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foon  verified  on  the  death  of  King  John.  Louis  attempted 
to  try  the  effect  of  corruption  on  the  ftout  Hubert :  but  all 
in  vain  ;  he  continued  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  young 
Monarch,  and  thus,  by  his  wife  conduit,  preferved  his  coun- 
try from  becoming  a  province  of  France.  No  one  is  igno- 
rant of  the  cruel  perfecutions  he  underwent  from  the  un- 
grateful Prince  ;  his  difgrace,  and  various  fufFerings  till  his 
releafe  by  death  in  1243. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dover  Castle  was  ever  taken  by 
force  from  the  time  of  IViUiam  the  Conqueror.  In  the  year 
1 642,  fo  negligent  was  the  King  of  this  important  place,  that 
he  fuffered  it  to  be  furprifed  by  a  handful  of  men  under 
one  Drake.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  place,  fcaled 
the  cliffs  next  to  the  fea,  fecured  the  fentinel,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  weak  garrifon. 

Before  I  defcend  from  thefe  heights,  it  would  be  unjufl  not 
to  pay  due  tribute  to  the  hardy  adventurers,  Mr.  Jefferies 
and  M.  Blancliard^  who,  fcorning  the  vulgar  method  of 
crolhng  the  Streights,  on  December  1784,  made  ufe  of  an 
aerial  packet,  and  r jbbed  Mr.  Minet  of  his  fare ;  they  fet 
fail  in  their  balloon  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  while  can- 
nons announced  their  departure.  The  dangers  they  en- 
countered, cither  by  rifing  as  high  in  the  air  as  Sancho  did 

on 
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on  Clavllejio,  or  of  tumbling  into  the  water  like  their  bro- 
ther Phaeton,  gave  fcope  to  all  their  fkill.  To  avoid  the  laft 
evil,  they  difcharged  fo  much  of  their  ballafl  that  in  order 
to  rife  again  they  were  obliged  to  ftrip  themfclves  to  their 
waiflcoats  ;  they  even  prepared  againft  the  worft,  by  putting 
on  their  fvvim  inng  girdles:  but  the  precaution  was  need Icfs ; 
they  mounted  agiin,  and,  after  a  pafTage  of  about  two  hours, 
alighted  fifely  on  the  fummit  of  the  forcft  De  Felmo?-es^ 
covered  with  aerial  laurels  and  the  juft  applaufe  of  the  two 
admiring  kingdoms. 

The  defcent  from  the  Caftle  to  the  Town  is  extremely  Toww  or 
rapid  :  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  the  ancient  Diibris  is 
now  folid  land,  and  covered  with  feveral  ftreets,  which  ex- 
tend a  little  way  up  the  valley,  in  places  where  once  rode 
the  navies  of  Rome ;  anchors  and  other  naval  remains  have 
been  found  deep  under  the  foil,  and  evince  the  truth.  The 
fituation  is  very  beautiful,  bounded  by  lofty  verdant  downs, 
and  faced  with  fnowy  precipices  of  chalk.  One  foars  to  a 
tremendous  height  over  a  long  ftreet  which  runs  beneath, 
far  to  the  eaft,  and  is  called  Snare- street^  as  if  it  was  expected 
it  would  fome  time  or  other  be  caught  in  the  lapfe  of  the 
impending  cliff. 

In  early  times  Dover  was  much  more  populous  than  it  is 
3  at 
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at  prefent.  Here  were  feven  churches,  five  of  which  arc 
quite  demohOied  ;  Sl  Mary's  and  Si.  Ja/nes's  only  remain. 
The  Town  was  alfo  defended  by  walls  and  towers  ;  eleven  of 
the  towers  had  gates  beneath  ;  the  names  are  ftill  retained, 
but  the  portals  long  fince  deftroyed.  This  did  not  prevent 
its  being  furprifed  and  burnt  by  the  French  in  1296,  who, 
under  the  condu6t  of  a  traitor,  Sir  Thomas  Turhervilhy  en- 
tered the  place  :  the  men  efcaped  on  the  firft  alarm  ;  but  the 
women  and  children  were  moft  barbaroufly  put  to  the  fword. 
Great  riches  were  carried  away :  but  the  citizens  had  their 
revenge  ;  for,  when  they  had  recovered  from  their  furprife, 
they  flew  eight  hundred  of  the  Frenchy  who  had  advanced 
into  the  country  in  hopes  of  plunder. 

Roman  Road.  The  marks  of  its  Roman  antiquity  are  either  the  branch 
of  the  military  way  which  finifhed  here  from  Londtnium 
through  Diirohrivis  or  Rochester^  and  Durovetmum  or  Can- 
A  Pharos,  terbury^  and  the  fmall  reliques  of  the  Pharos  above  the  fide 
of  the  port,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Devil's  D?'op.  The 
foundations  in  the  memory  of  man  were  obferved  to  have 
been  odlagonal,  like  the  Pharos  in  Dover  Castle,  and  that  at 
BoulogTie  called  Le  Tour  cTOrdre. 

An  Hypocaust,  difcovered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyo7iy  marks 
thefite  of  the  Roma?i  town,   and  proves  that  the  old  harbour 

could 
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could  not  extend  farther  than  the  prefcnt  Church  of  St. 
Mary^  clofe  to  which  it  was  found.  On  one  of  the  ti^cs 
were  the  letters  C.  I.  BR.  fignifying  the  Cohors  Prima  Bfi' 
tamiica  ;  the  cohort  which  was  pofted  at  Diibris.  It  wa 
one  of  the  Legio  Augusta  and  Legio  Britannica  raifed  by 
Augustus  and  fent  here  under  Vespasiaii^  A.  D.  43,  and 
which,  from  the  length  of  its  flay,  (for  it  did  not  quit  the 
ifland  till  the  total  defertion  of  Britain  by  the  Ro??ia7is,) 
was  ftyled  Britannica.  After  performing  a  thoufand  gallant 
actions,  it  was  removed  by  Theodosius,  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian^  to  Huf.upia^^  its  head  quarters,  from  whence  this 
cohort  was  detached  to  do  duty  at  Dubris, 

Some  English  Hiftorians,  probably  from  the  British,  pre-^ 
tend  that  the  port  was  choked  up  by  Arviragus^  a  British  Harbouk 
Prince,  hufband  of  the  famous  Boadicea.  Of  this  there 
feems  no  fufficient  proof ;  it  probably  was  gradually  filled 
up  with  fand  deferted  by  the  fea,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
jthat  of  Butupice. 

It  fcems  to  have  been  a  confiderable  place  as  early  as  the 
feventh  century,  for  about  the  year  696  Wihtred^    King  of 
Kent^  removed  the  Canons  from  their  College  in  the  Caftle  to    Can-on-s  re- 
the  Church  of  jS/.  Martine  in  the  Town,  and  increafed  their    the  Towx. 
number  to  twenty-two :    he  found  it  incompatible  with  the 

fafety 
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fafety  of  the  Caflle  to  leave  them  there  ;  their  lives  were 
irregular,  and  they  were  continually  going  out  at  all  hours ; 
they  continued  here  till  the  year  iioo,  when  their  manners 
Expelled,  grew  fo  Ucentious,  that  neither  wife,  widow,  nor  maid  was 
fafe  from  their  attacks  in  or  out  of  the  town.  Corbeil, 
Archhifhop  of  Ccmterbury,  made  complaint  to  Henry  I.  who 
gave  him  all  their  polTcffions,  and  direded  him  to  replace 
them  with  a  more  moral  fet :  he  founded  a  new  Monaftery, 
which  he  defigned  for  Augustines ;  but  dying  before  he  could 
complete  his  intentions,  Archbilliop  Theobald,  in  1153,  by 
the  authority  of  Henry  //.  beftowed  it  and  all  its  poffeflions 
Replaced  WITH  on  the  Moiiks  of  St.  Benedict ;  but,  contrary  to  the  King's 

Benedictines.  ,.         ,  . 

defign,  Theobald,  to  aggrandize  his  See,  refervcd  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Prior:  but  in  1271  the  nomination  was  left 
to  the  Monks  ;  yet  the  Monks  of  Canterbury  continued  their 
oppreiTion  to  fuch  a  degree  that  Henry  HI,  was  obliged  to 
diredl  writs  to  the  conftable  of  the  Caftle  to  prote(rt  thofe  of 
this  Priory  in  their  rights.  The  Church  built  for  the  Ca- 
nons by  Wihtred  was  near  the  market-place,  fome  remain.s 
of  which  are  ftill  vilible.  That  begun  by  Archhifhop  Corbeil 
ftands  a  little  way  out  of  town  ;  the  remains  area  gateway  . 
The  New     with  a  Gothic  arch,  and  three  large  buildings  :    the   leaft  of 

pR  I DRY 

them  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  chapel ;  the  windows  end 
in  round  arches,  and  are  ornamented  with  pilafters ;  the  next 
is  a  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  broad,    with  feven  fmall 

windows: 
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windows :  the  third  has  at  one  corner  a  fmall  tower,  and 
within  two  fine  Gothic  arches  with  round  pillars  and  neat 
capitals :  the  outHdes  of  both  thcfc  buildings  have  buttrefTes 
quite  to  the  top  ;  the  Gothic  windows  are  innovations.  The 
remainder  of  thefe  two  buildings  feem  of  the  architecture 
of  the  time,  the  work  of  Henry  I.  after  the  death  of  Kor- 
beil,  when  the  place  was  called  Novum  Opus  Sancti  Martini^ 
and  the  New  Work.  Its  revenues  at  the  diffolution  were, 
according  to  i^z/g'^^^/i?,  170I.  14s.  iid.  to  Speed,  232I.  is.  5d. 
The  laft  Prior  was  John  Folkstone,  alias  Lambert,  who  fur- 
rendered  the  houfe,  and  received  a  penfionof  20I.  a  year. — 
At  that  time  the  number  of  Monks  was  reduced  to  fixteen. 

The  Ma'ison  Dieu  was  a  hofpital  founded  by  the  great  Maison  Dieu. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI, 
for  the  relief  of  pilgrims,  the  infatuated  crowds  who  re- 
forted  to  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  Becket.  Here  were  feveral 
poor  Brothers  and  Sifters  placed  under  the  diredlion  of  a 
Mafter ;  Joh7i  Clark  was  the  laft  :  at  the  diftblution  its  re- 
venues were  found  to  amount  to  159I.  i8s.  6d.  clear.  The 
building  is  at  prefent  converted  into  the  Vidlualling  Office  ; 
it  had  been  an  elegant  pile  :  the  Church  had  a  fquare  tower, 
and  a  row  of  windows  of  elegant  Gothic  tracery,  whicli 
were  ftanding  in  the  time  of  Buck. 

CO  I  do 
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St.    Bartholo- 
mew's Hospi- 


I  do  not  recoiled  whether  any  part  of  Si.  Bartholomew^ 

T-^L.  hofpital,   founded   in   1141    at  the  inftance  of  Osbern  and 

Goodwin^  two  Monks  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Martin,  for  poor 

leprous  perfons,  exifts.      It  was  fubjedled  to  the  Prior,  and 

continued  to  the  diiloluton. 


Knights 
Templars. 


To  thefe  I  may  add  a  houfe  of  Knights  Templars,  which 
flood  near  the  Demi's  Drop,  and  fell  with  the  potent  Order. 
In  this  houfe  King  John,  on  May  15,  1213,  made  the 
fhameful  reddition  of  his  crown  to  the  Pope  through  the 
Legate  Pandulf,  and  received  it  again  as  his  vafTal,  agreeing 
to  pay  annually  for  Englaiid  feven  hundred  thoufand  marks, 
and  for  Ireland  three  hundred  thoufand.  Poflibly  John 
made  no  fcruple  of  religning  a  crown  of  which  he  was  con- 
fcious  he  was  no  more  than  an  ufurper,  and  to  which  he 
imagined  he  might  derive  fome  fort  of  a  title  from  the  infal- 
libility ol  his  Holinefs. 


Harbour.  But  it  was  the  harbour  that  gave  importance  to  the  place. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  all  perfons  whatfoever  bound  to 
or  for  France  were  by  a6t  of  Parliament  obliged  to  embark 
from  this  port. 


Great  Persons      Numbers  of  Priuces  have  landed  here  at  different  times. 

WHO    LANDED  .  c^-      •  1       •  /- 

HEKE.  WilliajtiRufus,  in  1095  ;   the  Emperor  Sigismund,  m  141 6. 

I  On 
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On  his  arrival,  the  Duke  o^ Gloucester  and  feveral  other  great 
incn  went  into  the  fea  with  their  fvvords  drawn,  and  de- 
clared they  would  oppofe  his  landing  if  he  came  in  any 
other  charafter  than  their  King's  relation  and  friend — not  as 
Emperor  aiid  fuperior :  his  errand  was  to  make  peace  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  King  of  France.  Here  alfo  landed,  in 
1520,  the  Emperor  diaries  V.  and  was  met  by  our  oftenta- 
tious  Monarch,  Henry,  with  all  the  pomp  he  naturally  af- 
fected. Charles\  intent  was  to  prevent  the  interview  be- 
tween Henry  and  Francis  L  but  to  no  purpofe  ;  the  fplendid 
folly  of  the  Champ  drap  d'or,  poflefi'ed  Hemy  too  flirongly  to 
liften  to  any  confideration  :  he  immediately  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Charles  failed  in  the  Harry  Grace  de  Dieu,  gave 
his  fails  of  cloth  of  gold  to  the  wind,  landed  at  Calais^  and 
foon  after  enjoyed  the  magnificent  interview,  as  vain  as  the 
confequences  were  fugacious. 

By  the  year  1544  this  mighty  friendQiip  was  diflblved. 
Henry  entered  into  a  ftridl  league  with  the  Emperor,  failed 
with  all  the  fplendour  of  his  former  expedition,  in  a  ihip 
with  fails  of  the  fame  rich  materials  ;  landed  at  Calais^  made 
a  fplendid  march  to  Boulogne^  took  the  town,  and  retained  it 
till  his  death,   that  coflly  unavailing  fruit  of  his  campaign. 


c  c  2  Th 
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This  port  has  been  alfo  the  fcene  of  more  peaceful  pomp. 
In  1382,  Anne^  fifter  of  the  Emperor  Winceslaus,  in  her 
way  to  the  nuptial  bed  of  Richard  II.  had  no  fooner  landed 
than  the  fea  fell  into  the  moft  violent  agitation,  the  effed: 
of  an  earthquake ;  the  fhip  flie  had  juft  left  was  beat  to 
pieces,  and  many  others  greatly  damaged,  omens  of  the 
turbulent  reign  experienced  by  this  excellent  woman. 

In  1670  the  accompliflied  and  beautiful  He?irietta^  Du- 
chefs  of  Orleans^  fifter  to  Charles  II.  met  here  her  brother 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  whole  Court.  Here  (he  con- 
firmed her  brother  James  in  the  CathoHc  religion,  of  which 
he  before  was  only  fufpedled.  This  interview  was  in  reality 
political ;  for,  under  the  influence  of  his  fair  fifter,  Charles 
figned  the  infamous  treaty  of  alliance  with  France.  A  fort- 
night was  pafled  here  with  the  utmoft  feftivity.  Scandal  af- 
ferts  an  intrigue  between  her  Highnefs  and  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  during  this  gay  feafon  :  foon  after  her  return  to 
France^  ft:e  died  in  eight  hours,  in  the  moft  excruciating 
torments.  The  Public  attribute  her  death  to  poifon  ad- 
miniftered  by  her  hufband,  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans^  from 
motives  of  jealoufy.  She  probably  loft  her  life  by  poifon: 
the  more  candid  acquit  her  of  any  infidelity,  but  afcribe  the 
caufe  to  the  revenge  of  her  unprincipled  fpoufe  from  a  very 

different 
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different  caufc.  In  her  laft  moments  fhe  declared  to  tlicm 
that  flie  was  the  more  vvilHng  to  die  becaufc  her  confcience 
upbraided  her  with  nothing  ill  in  her  conduct  towards  him. 

I  omitted  the  mention  of  the  embarkation  of  Ma/y,  the 
beloved  fifter  of  Henry  VIII.  at  this  port  in  15  14,  on  her 
way  to  the  feeble  arms  of  Lotiis  XII.  In  lefs  than  three 
months  his  pafTion  coft  him  his  life  ;  he  died  in  her  em- 
braces, and  left  her  to  the  choice  of  her  heart,  the  ftout 
Charles  Brandon.  Thefe  frequent  viiits  to  Dover  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  its  importance,  and  of  conlider- 
ing  the  moft  effedlual  means  of  improving  the  harbour. — 
Henryy  amidft  all  his  great  blemifhes,  had  a  moft  enlarged 
heart.     In  the  year  1533  he  began  a  work  worthy  ofagreat  Hekry  viii. 

FOUNDS    A 

Prince  :  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  noble  Pier  ;  it  was  com-  ^'^^  P'^^  '■> 
pofed  of  two  rows  of  main  pofts,  and  great  piles  of  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-fix  feet  in  length,  which  were  let  into  holes 
hewn  in  the  rocks  beneath,  and  fome  were  cafed  with  iron 
and  driven  into  the  chalky  ftratum.  The  pofts  and  piles 
were  faftcned  with  iron  bands,  bolts,  &c.  and  then  all  were 
filled  with  great  chalk-ftones,  beach,  &c.  :  the  bottom 
was  compofed  of  huge  rocks  of  ftone  of  twenty  tons  weio;ht 
a-piece,  brought  from  Folkstone  on  floats  of  timber  fup- 
ported  by  empty  calks,  a  fyftem  fince  adopted  by  the  En- 
gineers 
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gineers  of  Cherbourg  to  float  the  vaft  caissoiu.  This  was  the 
invention  of  John  Youngs  on  whom  Henry  fettled  an  annual 
penflon.  The  King  expended  on  this  buflnefs  eighty  thou- 
fand  pounds.  He  alfo  founded  on  the  one  fide  the  firft 
Arch-cliffs  and  on  the  other  the  Black  Bulwark.  The  Pier 
was  defigned  to  be  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  roods,  or  fevea 
hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  to  run  direclly  eaft- 
ward  intoth^  fea.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  were 
left  unfinifhed  ;  death  took  him  off  from  this  noble  projed:: 
it  was  interrupted  by  the  nonage  and  early  death  of  his  fon  : 
Mary  continued  it  faintly  ;  her  mind  was  too  deeply  in- 
volved in  bigotry  to  complete  any  great  defign. 


WHICH  DOES  By  negledl  the  fea  rolled  in  fuch  quantity  of  gravel  quire 

NOT    SUCCEEn 

through  the  piles  as  totally  to  choke  up  the  harbour  and  form 
a  fhelf  on  the  outfide,  fo  as  to  annihilate  thefe  patriotic  defigns' 
of  the  tyrant  King.  Such  was  its  ftate  till  about  the  year  1583, 
Attempts  of  whcn,  after  various  projcdls,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reftore 
it  to  ufe.  The  plan  adopted  was,  the  ftrengthening  it  with 
walls  of  earth  after  the  manner  of  Romney  marfh  :  by  intenfe 
application  it  was  foon  completed  at  a  fmall  expence  :  the 
two  walls  and  their  appurtenances  cod  but  twenty-feven 
hundred  pounds.  A  vcffcl  of  fifty  tons  could  fail  in  at 
quarter  flood,  and  a  fhip  of  three  hundred  at  full  flood. — 

The 


SUCCEEDING 
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The  Black  Bulwark  was  pulled  down  to  form  one  of  the 
pier  heads,  but  the  fort  Arch-clijf  remains  to  this  day, 
transformed  into  a  flrong  defence. 

This  noble  defign  was  not  of  long  duration.  In  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign  its  deftrudion  was  threatened  by  the  rolling  in 
of  the  gravel,  and  notwithftanding  every  eiTort  was  uLd,  it 
was  reduced  to  its  prefent  llatc.  At  this  time  the  piers  are  Present  State. 
improving,  but  no  velTcl  of  any  confiderable  burden  will 
venture  in.  It  is  the  well  known  place  of  pafTage  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  ftation  of  packets.. 

Dover  was  one  of  the  ancient  Cinque  Ports^  Thefe  took  GyE  of  the 
their  name  from  their  number  ;  not  but  before  the  Conqueft 
there  were  only  three,  Dover^  Sandwich  and  Bomney^  and 
were  called  the  Havens.  The  Conqueror  added  Hastings 
zxiABye^  after  which  they  were  known  by  their  prefent 
name.  Other  towns  were  in  time  joined  to  thefe  ;  but  they 
were  fubordinate  to  the  five  principal,  and  as  if  it  were  funk 
in  them.  The  extract  given  by  Camden  taken  out  of  the 
King's  Exchequer  will  bcft  fhew  the  end  of  their  inflitu- 
tion,  and  the  fervices  they  owed  their  country. 

**  Hastings,   with  its  members,  ought  to  find  twenty-one 
"  fhips  at  the  King's   fummons,  and  there  ought  to  be  in 

"  every 
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**  every  fhip  twenty-one  men,  able,  fitly  qualified,  well- 
*'  armed,  and  well  furnifhed  for  the  King's  fervice ;  yet  fo 
*'  that  the  fummons  be  made  on  the  King's  behalf  forty  days 
**  before  ;  and  when  the  aforefald  fhips  and  men  are  come  to 
*'  the  place  whereuato  they  were  fummoned,  they  fhall 
''  abide  there  in  the  King's  fervice  for  fifteen  days  at  their 
"  own  proper  cofts  and  charges  ;  and  if  the  King  {hall 
"  have  further  need  of  their  fervice  after  the  fifteen  days 
**  aforefaid,  or  will  have  them  ftay  there  any  longer,  thofe 
"  fhips,  with  the  men  while  they  remain  there,  fhall  be  in 
*'  the  King's  fervice,  at  the  King's  cofts  and  charges,  fo  long 
*'  as  the  King  pleafes.  The  mafter  (of  each  fhip)  fhall  have 
*'  fix-pence  a  day,  and  the  conftable  fix-pence  a  day,  and 
*'  every  one  of    the  reft  three-pence  a  day." 

Philpot^  in  p.  lo,  of  his  Villare  Cantianuniy  recites  their 
privileges :  all  of  them  are  in  the  terms  of  the  Saxon  law, 
fuch  as  Sac^  soc^  infangtheof^  &c.  &c.  He  alfo  mentions 
their  jurifdidlion  in  Yarmouth^  in  Norfolk^  where  they  had 
Dim  and  Strand. 

Here  the  Barons  fent  their  bailiffs,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived in  great  form,  with  the  banner  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
difplayed.  Their  bufinefs  was  to  fee  juftice  done  to  Ports- 
men  who  fiihed  on  the  Saxon  fhore,  which  fliews  the  origin 

to 
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to  have  been  from  Garianoiium^  one  of  the  nine  ports  un- 
der the  Co7nes  Lilloris  Saxonici  ;  this  privilege  occafioncd 
bloody  frays  between  the  Portsmen  and  thofc  of  Yarmouth 
efpecially,  when  numbers  of  hves  were  loft  and  mips  burnt ; 
but  the  advantage  was  generally  on  the  fide  of  the  Portsmen. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  time  of  the  original  Charters. 
charter.  We  find  by  the  great  one,  granted  in  1278  by  Ed- 
ward  I.  in  confideration  of  the  great  fervices  they  did  him  by 
fea,  references  to  ,their  privileges  and  pofiefTions  under  Ed- 
ward the  Confeffor,  William  I.  &^  J  J.  Hc?iry  I.  Richard  and 
John^  and  Henry  TIL  granted  by  virtue  of  their  charters. 
Dover  J  in  the  reign  of  the  Confeffor,  was  to  find  twenty  numbers  of 
fhips  :  the  whole  which  they  were  to  find  by  the  charter  """'^^^"'^^^ 
of  Edward  I.  was  fifty-one,  fitted  out  in  the  manner  ex- 
prefTed  in  the  preceding  extract.  PofTibly  the  number  was 
arbitrary ;  for  the  following  was  the  proportion  when  Ed- 
ward made  his  demand  in  the  year  1297,  ^"^  ^^'^  total  is 
found  to  amount  to  only  fifty-one ;  and  in  the  fame  man- 
date he  even  infifts  on  their  fending  all  their  other  ftiipping. 

Hastings  was  to  find   2 1    fliips. 

Romney         -  -       5 

Hythe  -  -      5 

Dover         -  -       10 

Sandwich  -  10 
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We  find  llkewife  a  change  in  the  proportion.  Thus  when 
Edward  III.  called  forth  all  their  fervices  preparatory  to  the 
fiege  of   Calais  in  1347, 

Sandwich  was  to  fend  22 

Dover  -         -  16 

Hythe         -  -  5 

Hastings  -  -       5 

Romney  -         -       4 

when  JVinchelsea,  which  was  a  younger  port  than  Hast- 
i?igSj  fent  22,  and  Rye  the  fame  year  fent  nine.  This  feems 
to  arife  from  the  increafe  or  decline  of  the  ports,  or  their 
members  :  they  were  to  guard  the  coafts  by  the  tenure  of 
their  lands,  and  by  that  fervice  were  exempted  from  all 
taxes.  They  were  fo  powerful  as  frequently  to  do  great 
fervice  to  the  realm  by  their  own  proper  armaments. 

Warden  of  William  the   Conqueror  appointed  over  all   the   Cinque 

Ports.  Ports  a  Warden,  poflibly  in  imitation  of  the  Comes  Littoris 

Saxonici  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Comes  had  under  his  care  the  following  ports : 

Otho?ia,  Ithancester,  a  city  in  Dcnzy  Hundred,  in  Essex, 
long  fmce  fwallowed  by  the  fea. 
Duhris,  Dover. 

Portus  Lemannus,  Lime,  near  Hythe. 
Brannoduniim,  near  IValsingham,  in  Norfolk. 
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Garianonum^  Borough  Castle^  near  Yarmouth. 

Regulbium^  Reculver. 

Riiti/pice^  Richborough. 

Anderida^  Pe-vcnsey. 

Partus  Adurnus,  Portchester,  near  Ports77iouth. 

Each  of  thefe  nine  ports  had  a  Prcepositus,  with  a  band  of 
foldiers,  over  which  he  prefided,  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  the  Comes  ;  and  thefc  again  appear  to  have  been 
renewed  in  the  Saxon  times,  under  the  title  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

The  firfl:  Warden  was  Joh?i  Fiennes,  who  was  likewife 
Governor  of  Dover  Castle :  the  Warden  was  in  old  times 
fworn  into  his  office  at  Shipway^  near  Hythe  ;  but,  fince  the 
decline  of  that  place,  the  ceremony  is  performed  at  Dover. 
The  office  is  ftill  kept  up,  and  is  of  great  value,  intereft  and 
dignity. 

Under  the  Warden  were  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports^  Baroks. 
men  of  refpedtable  rank  in  the  feveral  towns,  and  to  them 
the  King's  writs  were  direded  for  affiembling  the  naval 
force.  In  1342  the  Cinque  Ports  had  firft  the  privilege  of 
fending  each  two  Members  to  Parliament,  when  they  flill 
retained  the  name  of  the  Barons  of  the   Cinque  Ports. — 
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Thefe  had,  amDng  otl  er  privileges,  that  of  holding  the  four 
ftaves  of  the  Royal  canopy  at  the  Coronation,  and  after- 
wards to  dine  at  the  uppermoft  table,  in  the  great  hall,  on 
the  King's  right  hand.  Each  port  had  its  inlignia ;  thofe 
of  Dove?-  were  a  highwayman  on  horfeback,  robbing  a  man 
on  foot. 

Dover  is  governed  by  a  Mayor,  twelve  Jurats  and  thirty- 
feven  Common  Council,  and  the  Members  a  e  chofen  by 
three  hundred  and  ninety-feven  of  tliC  inhabitants  paying 
fcot  and  lot. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  journey  with  mention  of  the  cliff" 
immortalized  by  Shakespeare  in  his  tragedy  of  King  Lear. 
It  is  a  vafi:  precipice  of  chalk,  impending  over  the  fea  ;  a  great 
lapfe  has  robbed  it  of  part  of  its  height  ;  but  ft  ill  there  is 
enough  left  to  terrify  thofe  who  have  curiosity  to  peep  over 
the  brink.  Dodor  Johnsofi^  amldft  a  wafte  o\.  notes  on  this 
celebrated  Author,  obferves,  that  the  overwhelming  idea  is 
diiripated  and  enfeebled  by  the  vimutice  of  the  defcription  ; 
the  choughs,  the  crows,  the  famphire-man,  and  the  iifliers. 
With  all  refped:  to  fo  exalted  a  name,  had  Shakespeare  di- 
veftcd  it  of  thcfe  unages,  it  would  not  have  been  any  defcrip- 
tion whatfoever;  but  the  reader  would  have  been  as  divcfted  of 
ideas  as  poor  Gloucester ^  had  Edgar  permitted  the  good  old 
3  man 
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man  to  have  taken  his  defpcratc  leap.  But  I  can  ftill  fym- 
pathife  with  the  terror  which  muft  affed:  every  reader  at  the 
extraordinary  imagery,  the  fine  creation  of  our  matchlefs 
Poet: 

How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cafl  one's  eye  folow  ! 

The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 

Shew  fc.irce  fo  grofs  as  beetles :  half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  j  dreadful  trade  ! 

Methinks  he  fcems  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 

The  filliermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 

Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark  • 

Diminifli'd  to  a  coc  k  ;  her  cock  a  buoy 

Almofl  too  fmall  for  fight.     The  murm'ring  furge. 

That  on  th'  unn umber 'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high — I'll  look  no  more. 

Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 

Topple  down  headlong. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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